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MURDER AND JUSTICE 


Grecory Z1LBoore, M. D. 


New York, N. Y. 


The experience to be related here is essentially not new. Any 
psychiatrist who has had the opportunity to testify in a case of murder 
in which the plea of insanity was interposed must have been confronted 
with the same problems. What follows is a report of the case of a 
fourteen-year-old boy who recently stood trial in a court of West Vir- 
ginia for murder in the first degree. 

Before I relate the nature of the crime, the psychiatric findings, and 
the course of the trial, I would like to express some general considera- 
tions touching upon the position of the psychiatric expert witness in 
court and upon certain aspects of the relationship between court, de- 
fense, prosecution, jury, and psychiatrist. 

Man has been killing his fellow man for thousands of years, and for 
as many years has been brought to justice—as the saying goes. The in- 
troduction of the psychiatric expert witness into the court is of recent 
origin, and the machinery of justice has done comparativey little to ad- 
just itself to this innovation. The psychiatrist appears to have “invaded” 
the court; despite his growing importance in the apparatus of justice, he 
is still treated as an outsider, an interloper, an added problem for the 
defense and prosecution, an added platform for the display of juridical 
fireworks. 

Once the psychiatrist is on the witness stand, he is confronted with 
a number of personal, professional, and legal problems. He must be 
prepared to submit to attacks made on him as a person, attacks challeng- 
ing his personal integrity and casting aspersions and shadows or various 
adumbrations on his character. These atacks have become a recognized 
tradition, a sort of silent, quasi-common law principle; all sides indulge 
in them as a matter of course. The defense attacks the psychiatrist who 
offers testimony which happens to support the prosecution; the prose- 
cution deals likewise with the psychiatrist who testifies for the defense. 
All this is “legal’”—that is to say, it is all founded on the high-sounding 
principle of “testing” the “credibility of witness.” The rather flimsy 
although pompous legalistic argument in favor of discrediting the ex- 
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pert witness before the court and jury is not really a part of the law, nor 
can it be justified on moral grounds. Rather, it is a trick sanctified by 
habit and based on the assumption that the expert is a hired man and 
therefore, like any hired man, has sold himself to the highest bidder, who 
pays more either in money or prestige for services rendered. 

This state of affairs is not entirely the fault of our judicial system. 
That man is venal is not a discovery of the jurist, nor is the jurist him- 
self above all man’s weaknesses. Granted the human proclivity to be 
prejudiced in favor of the more generous bidder, the dignity and the 
moral weight of the law would gain rather than lose, if it abandoned 
its principle of legal defamation of the expert and if it limited itself to 
earnest scrutiny of the factual aspects of the testimony. The lawyer, 
whether he represents the defense or the prosecution, is not a psychia- 
trist and is in most cases unable to conduct the direct and cross-exami- 
nation of the expert psychiatric witness. But this should not serve as 
silent permission for him to indulge in the clever welding of legal pro- 
cedure with a deliberate calumny in which he himself does not believe 
but which he always resorts to in order to gain a point by subterfuge 
when he is unable to gain it by means more fair and substantial. The 
law needs no revolutionary reform, nor does it have to sacrifice its basic 
principles in order to abandon this its least attractive, most unsavory, and 
from the moral standpoint most questionable method of conducting 
itself toward an expert witness. It is not statutory, nor otherwise man- 
datory, for a defense or prosecuting attorney to do to an expert witness. 
that which in daily life is considered either immoral or punishable by 
law. Malice, no matter how clever, and contempt for one’s fellow man, 
merely because he represents “the other side,” have no place in court 
and could be easily thrown out of court by any judge whose spirit 
would move him to do so. Not a particle of the spirit or the substance 
of law would be injured by such a ruling; on the contrary, the law, the 
court, and justice would all gain immeasurably thereby. 

This criticism of the lawyer in no way detracts from the criticism 
which the expert psychiatric witness has deservedly earned through 
years of his own failure to live up to certain fundamental principles. 
The fact that the law admits two kinds of witnesses—those of the de- 
fense and those of the prosecution—in no way obligates the psychiatric 
witness to side with one or the other side. His remains a medical duty 
in the courtroom as much as in the hospital ward. He must remain a 
doctor even in the performance of his highest civic duties; he cannot 
and should not become an amateur lawyer who by means of various 
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legalistic devices which “his side” offers him pushes the wheels of legal 
justice in one or another direction. 


The law might well preserve its principle of admitting expert wit- 
nesses for both sides, but it would become impotent to misuse it in cases 
of psychiatric witnesses, if the psychiatric profession would itself es- 
tablish as one of the inalienable rules of professional conduct the prin- 
ciple that no recognized psychiatrist may testify for any side except the 
court. The machinery of justice would have to adjust itself to such a 
rule, a rule which would be neither illegal nor immoral but would, as a 
matter of fact, be both legal and ethical. It would be a true expression 
of an ethical principle which underlies the tradition of medicine and 
which through the years has become perverted by the law itself. Such 
a rule would state in substance that medical knowledge and medical in- 
tent cannot be hired to serve those whose goal is to punish instead of to 
heal, and cannot be rented out for any other than medical purposes. 
Confronted by this rule, the court, the defense, and the prosecution 
would have to come to terms and agree in advance that black is black 
and white is white and that the colors cannot be reversed by technical, 
legalistic argumentations or pseudolegal cleverness. The agencies of 
justice would thus be forced to give their subjoint consent to the pre- 
sentation of a factual testimony which had no ax to grind, no “sides” to 
represent, and no other role to play than that of a student submitting 
his findings to the intelligence, judgment, ethical sensitiveness, and moral 
intuition of the jury. 

As long as psychiatrists are willing and are permitted by their pro- 
fession to be hired for expert testimony by one or the other of the con- 
testing sides, the so-called “human element” will prevail to the detri- 
ment of the best principles of their profession, of justice, and of civic 
duty. 

This failing of the psychiatric profession, while true and regret- 
table, does not however call for one-sided censure. The profession is 
not guilty of this failing merely because there is an inherent weakness 
in psychiatry itself, but because the legal profession seems to be silently 
agreed that psychiatric knowledge is a kind of juridical merchandise 
which can be bought and sold whenever the lawyer so wills and for 
whatever purpose he wishes. The defense lawyer will support, cajole, 
cuddle, nurse, and dote over his psychiatric witness with utmost care 
and respect; should he, the lawyer, happen in the course of his career 
to become a prosecutor, he will rage against, try to discredit, deride, un- 
dermine, and even sneer at the very same psychiatric expert in a similar 
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if not identical case before the court. Whatever the pseudophilosophi- 
cal rationalizations about the prosecutor’s or the defense attorney’s doing 
his respective duty, the psychological reasons for this tradition of bra- 
zenly arguing “both sides of the question” at the expense of the psy- 
chiatrist are rather simple: It is not only the psychiatrist whose person 
is being manipulated, discredited or praised, sneered at or admired with 
a captious deliberateness, but it is also psychiatry as a medical discipline. 

The unspoken postulate of the lawyer with regard to psychiatry is 
that psychiatry is a rather unsteady, sentimental, pusilanimous branch 
of medicine which seeks to snatch the defendant out of the eager and 
fervent hands of justice. Psychiatry is allegedly devoid of any legal 
sense, and it enters the court presumably with the sole purpose of cre- 
ating extralegal obstacles for the smoothly running legal machinery. 
The psychiatrist, so the prejudice assumes, will make anyone insane; 
he disregards facts and logic, or rather creates a logic of his own and 
disregards that much abused thing called common sense—all in order to . 
introduce into the law factors foreign to it and to prevent the punish- 
ment of the punishable, to undermine the age-long principle of legal 
responsibility. 

There is in this attitude a fundamental antagonism to psychiatry 
which has been shared by the majority of the uninitiated laity for cen- 
turies. Thus the psychiatrist who takes the witness stand as an expert 
in his field is at a great psychological disadvantage. He not only has his 
testimony to offer but his own person and his own profession to de- 
fend; he must remain on the alert all through his testimony in order to 
counteract any inferred or open attack of a personal or professional na- 
ture. No matter from which angle one might view this psychological 
difficulty, all would agree that it does not help the avowed goal of jus- 
tice. 

Added to this difficulty is another form of mutual disrespect which 
pervades the relationship between psychiatry and the law. It is not an 
cvert disrespect as a rule, yet it is potent. It appears in the guise of the 
constant insistence that the psychiatrist accept without question the 
psychological terminology which the law adopted some three hundred 
years ago. The psychiatrist, the law assumes, must understand and ac- 
cept such terms as insanity, or legal insanity; he is asked to answer the 
so-called hypothetical question—a concatenation of assumptions which 
are at times totally unrelated to reality, which contradict each other 
and are frequently so arranged that no reasonable answer is possible 
and no psychiatric understanding even fathomable. The law does not 
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ask the physicist, the mathematician, the physiologist, or the architect 
to abandon his own specialty in court and accept instead a special kind 
of legal physics, legal mathematics, legal physiology, or legal archi- 
tecture. But the psychiatrist must accept a special legal psychiatry, or 
his testimony and evidence are of no value to the legal structure. 

I know that these particular aspects of psychiatric expert testimony 
have been discussed for many years. The argument itself sounds al- 
most trite, yet the problem is serious, complex, and still unsolved, and 
both contending parties continue to occupy mutually contradictory 
positions. The problem therefore cannot be discussed too often; its im- 
pact is irresistible and admits of no essential compromise. 

Some one hundred and twenty years ago John Haslam wrote “A 
letter to The Right Honorable Lord Chancellor on the nature and in- 
terpretation of unsoundness of mind and imbecility of intellect.” In 
those days the law and psychiatry were in many respects as much in 
conflict as they are today. “The introduction of the term unsoundness,” 
wrote Haslam, “to denote a particular state of disordered mind, which 
is supposed to differ from idiocy and lunacy, has been the source of con- 
siderable perplexity to medical practitioners; and, in my opinion, opens 
an avenue for ignorance and injustice. The application of figurative 
terms, especially when imposed under a loose analogy, and where they 
might be supplied by words of direct meaning, always tends to error 
and confusion.” Haslam at that time (1823) was respectfully critical 
of the Lord Chancellor, who by his keen decisions was introducing dif- 
ferential psychiatric diagnosis in matters pertaining to one’s ability to 
manage one’s personal affairs. The law was following the path of tra- 
dition and attempting to formulate its own psychiatry. 

It is not amiss to cite the concluding portion of Haslam’s exposi- 
tory letter. 

“It now only remains to consider the last material sentence, de- 
livered by your Lordship at this conference, and which to my limited 
comprehension, appears, in the same breath, to affirm and deny the same 
position. “The finding of him incapable of managing his own affairs, is 
not sufficient to authorize further proceedings, but there must be a find- 
ing that he is of unsound mind, and unable to manage his affairs: inca- 
pacity to manage his affairs, being considered as evidence of unsound 
mind.’ 

“With the citation of this memorable sentence—unadulterated by 
any comment, I shall conclude this address to your Lordship, submitting 
at the same time my own impressions on the subject: that, to search for 
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its correct exposition is reverential to the law: to crave its elucidation 
from its exalted minister is an act of respectful deference: this solicitude 
is increased from the consideration that the written opinion of the medi- 
cal practitioner is deposed on oath, and that he is examined by the com- 
missioners and jury under the same awful responsibility: therefore, when 
the solemnity of that obligation is contemplated, the anxiety for accu- 
rate information will scarcely require an apology.” 


The above has been the plea of psychiatry for many generations. 
The ideas behind it antedated the particular plea of John Haslam by al- 
most three hundred years, and the same plea is periodically repeated to- 
day. The law, jealous of its integrity and age-long self-righteousness, 
continues to cast its glance of refractory suspicion whenever psychiatry 
enters the courtroom. But the contribution which psychiatry seeks to 
make to criminology—theoretical and practical—does not challenge the 
sanctity of the law: “To search for its correct exposition is reverential 
to the law: to crave its elucidation . . . is an act of respectful deference” 
to the court and jury. All the psychiatrist actually needs and wants is 
a response in kind; all he needs and wants is the opportunity to serve 
without being used as an instrument for sharpening the blades of legal 
technicalities and for becoming an added plaything in the hands of the 


defense or prosecution. 
IL. 


It was with the above considerations in mind that I approached the 
problem of testifying in the case of a fourteen-year-old boy who was 
about to stand trial for murder in the first degree in the State of West 
Virginia. West Virginia is one of the few states of the Union which 
does not permit a case of capital crime to be adjudicated by a juvenile 
court; the defendant must stand trial by jury in a regular court, what- 
ever his age. The defendant in question was not fourteen at the time 
the alleged murder was committed. 


The defense interposed a plea of insanity. The defendant, let us 
call him Robert Lewis, remained in jail for six months awaiting trial. 
His counsel wrote to me asking me whether I would not testify as a de- 
fense witness. He did not tell me very much about the defendant, 
except that he had shot and killed a woman in her late thirties and that 
he had signed an alleged confession. As is not unusual in such cases, 
the counsel claimed that the confession was obtained under duress; he 
assured me that the boy was “abnormal” and that the defense had no 
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doubt as to the boy’s “insanity.” However, the counsel brought forth 
no convincing proof as to the boy’s being mentally ill. 

A personal consultation with the defense attorney followed. Some 
presumptive facts pointed to the boy’s neurotic nature and possible way- 
wardness, but I still did not feel that I could honestly testify in his de- 
fense. I suggested the following: I would go to West Virginia, ex- 
amine the defendant and testify in court provided all parties concerned 
agreed to accept me as a witness. I proposed that the defense, the pro- 
secution, and the court should all consent jointly that I would in this 
case be everyone’s witness. Neither the defense nor the prosecution 
would know in advance the nature of my testimony, any more than I 
at the time I made the proposal knew what the nature of my testimony 
would be. In accepting my suggestion the defense and the prosecu- 
tion would be exposed to a risk equally and equitably shared, for I might 
be found testifying for or against the defense, against or for the pro- 
secution. 

My proposal was committed to paper. I further stated that it 
would be a feather in the cap of the State of West Virginia if the prece- 
dent was established that an expert psychiatric witness is an expert psy- 
chiatric witness and not a hired man who serves the one who pays.. The 
defense accepted the proposal, so did the court; the prosecution rejected 
it, preferring to have “its own psychiatrist.” It should be noted that 
the prosecution as well as the defense was not forbidden to invite “its 
own psychiatrist” even if my proposition were accepted. At any rate, 
the prosecution refused to take the risk of entrusting the case to a psy- 
chiatrist who would not in advance take sides. 

This is characteristic of the spirit of justice. There is a definite 
element of narcissistic anxiety in such a situation. The criminal case is 
not viewed objectively, dispassionately, as a legal, civic, and ethical 
problem only; as the case develops and data are gathered, the prosecu- 
tion begins to be afraid of “losing the case” as much as the defense is. 
The real issue is almost lost sight of, and the prosecutor deems himself 
a better and more effective public servant, if he clamors for nothing 
but punishment. He feels impelled to demand the maximum penalty 
he can demand and to close his eyes to anything that might “weaken” 
his case and thus show him at a disadvantage. This psychological ele- 
ment of narcissistic interest may well be unavoidable, but it is none the 
less regrettable to find that our machinery of justice actually provides 
few and inefficient safeguards against the influence which the nar- 
cissisms of the defense attorney and the prosecutor exert in the trial of 
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a case of capital crime. Perhaps no safeguards are possible, since per- 
sonal narcissism under the cloak of professional zeal may fall under the 
rubric of the proverbial “human element.” If this is the case, the law 
could certainly take this form of the “human element” into considera- 
tion and exert its inventiveness through the authority of the judge. The 
judge frequently admonishes the defense and the prosecution when they 
skirt too closely the boundaries of fairness. It would be highly desir- 
able, if the judge had a statutory right to “scratch” certain types of ex- 
peris, whatever side they might be on, in the same manner as the con- 
tending sides have the right to challenge certain jurors before the jury 
is impanelled. 

To go on with the story. The prosecutor having refused to give 
his subjoint consent to my appearance as an expert witness, I agreed to 
go and examine the young defendant, Robert Lewis, with the express 
understanding that I might refuse to testify in case I did not find him 
mentally sick. I examined the boy about a week before the trial opened 
and then proceeded to make a brief study of his parents, his sister (a 
iittle over one year his junior), and his brother (almost five years his 
junior). 

The prosecution claimed that Robert Lewis, armed with a gun 
which he had stolen a few days before the crime, went into the woods 
and lay in ambush, from where he observed the wife of the game ward- 
en hanging up the wash. She stood with her back to him; he fired and 
the bullet entered her heart from behind, barely passing the scapula. The 
woman fell to the ground; Robert Lewis went home. It was about 1 
P. M. Late at night the state police arrived and arrested the boy. As to 
the motive, the prosecution claimed that the boy disliked the late wife 
of the game warden because she had supposedly expressed herself un- 
equivocally about him and said that he should be in a reformatory, that 
he was a bad influence on the neighborhood. This the boy had heard 
a few days before the murder; he decided to kill her and so he did, in 
cold blood and in a spirit of criminal revenge. 

The defense claimed that the shot, if fired by the boy, must have 
been accidental, and that it was doubtful whether he had ever shot the 
woman. According to the autopsy report, the woman was killed about 
1 P. M., whereas the boy was at home at 11:50 A. M. on that morning 
and did not leave the house for the rest of the day. There were many 
obscure angles in the circumstances of the crime, and many contradic- 
tions. It did seem for a time that the defense might easily have built 
up a plausible and at least circumstantial proof that Robert Lewis had 
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never killed the wife of the game warden. However, in view of the psy- 
chological history and condition of the defendant, a plea of insanity 
was interposed, leaving completely aside the question of whether he had 
actually shot and killed the woman or not. Creditable witnesses were 
brought to testify to a series of circumstances which quite obviously 
aimed to cast serious doubt as to the boy’s having had anything to do 
with the crime for which he was standing trial. 

The psychiatric expert witness is not supposed to be interested in 
the structural intricacies of building up the evidence in a trial, or in the 
various devices which both sides use to play the role of simons pure 
before a jury of immaculate conscience, unfailing intelligence, and keen 
perceptive ability. This play before the jury is an “old game,” and the 
psychiatrist’s interest in it can go no further than the contemplation of 
the extremes to which enlightened legal minds will go to obscure many 
vital issues and throw into relief only certain mostly artificial and second- 
ary highlights in order to influence the jury. My own interest went no 
further, but I could not help but be impressed by the fact that the evi- 
dence produced by the prosecution was based only on the alleged signed 
confession, and that the bulk of the testimony tried to prove that it was 
a bona fide confession. Everyone, from the state trooper who arrested 
the boy to the secretary in the prosecutor’s office, was brought to the 
witness stand to tell how each had acted with utmost simplicity and 
kindness and probity and ease, and how the defendant cooperated with 
the authorities and confessed everything in a manner that fitted the pros- 
ecutor’s classical picture of a confirmed criminal. There was intent, 
premeditation, careful planning, cold-bloodedness, straight murder, no 
remorse, and full clarity of mind and purpose. If one failed to turn to 
the place where the defendant sat—a sullen, blank, bleached, shriveled, 
almost semi-stuporous boy who had just passed his fourteenth birthday— 
one would be under the impression that the irate prosecutor was pre- 
senting an old, seasoned, professional criminal whose sadism was as cold 
as steel and whose hand was as steady as a rock when it raised the gun 
and pulled the trigger to kill a woman whom the defendant had never 
met but of whom he had heard as saying something highly uncompli- 
mentary about him. 

This total absence of psychological coherence in the prosecutor’s 
presentation of the case, and the tenuous psychological logic of the 
story, could not help but impress anyone interested in human motiva- 
tions. The law of West Virginia being what it is, the legal machinery 
once set into motion found no appropriate language to discuss the be- 
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havior and the misfortune of a boy of fourteen. The old, trite formal- 
istic language of legalistic categories had to be applied to an adolescent 
whose presence in court was required by the law but who, as I was able 
to establish, did not understand what it was they were talking about ex- 
cept that they wanted “to get him.” The law in this case and in this 
state of the Union requires that the defendant, if pronounced guilty, be 
punished by hanging. Life imprisonment is an alternative, and the pros- 
ecution was willing to make a concession “in view of the youthful age 
of the defendant,” and to demand imprisonment for life; this was the 
only manner in which the prosecution recognized that a child deserves 
special consideration in a court of law. 

A word about the jury. They sat impassive and with a dignity 
which only plain, simple people have. As I learned later, they were 
mostly working men “from the hills’—people who had worked in coal 
pits and at the oil wells in which West Virginia abounds. As one looked 
at them, one was almost certain that the intricacies of the legal pro- 
cedure had to them a greater value of solemnity than to the prosecu- 
tion or the defense, but one was almost as certain that they understood 
little of the play of the contending parties who wished to make these 
men the innocent victims of their own misunderstanding and disregard 
of youth and its tragedy. 

My study of the case was of necessity brief and desultory, and 
very incomplete. As the hour of my testimony approached I was urged, 
as experts usually are, to take into consideration the simplicity of the 
jury’s mind. I was enjoined not to use technical language, not to tell 
anything that would offend the moral sensibilities of the community, not 
to stress this or that. I was urged to use the word “insanity” and to be 
helpful in answering the hypothetical question. In brief, I was urged 
to become a partner of the legal defense. 

I insisted on two points: (1) I wanted to tell my story in my own 
way; and (2) I refused to answer the hypothetical question, for reasons 
which will become clear. I thought it only fair to call the lawyer’s at- 
tention to the fact that it was really of no value to accept or to refuse 
their suggestions in advance, since once on the witness stand and under 
oath the witness is his own master within the limits and scope of the 
oath and cannot but follow the dictates of his own conscience and the 
special professional knowledge which he possesses and represents. 

Another difficulty arose. I was told that I might not be able to tell 
my story the way I wanted to, because the law of West Virginia does 
not admit this kind of testimony. The testimony must be given only 
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in the form of answers to specific questions. Here the psychiatrist found 
himself compelled to marshall his ingenuity and devise a way which 
would be convincing to the lawyer and to the judge, so that fragmen- 
tation of the testimony, in the manner of an extended questionnaire, 
could be avoided. It was not difficult to assure the attorney that he 
knew no psychiatry and therefore could not know all the questions to 
ask. It was more difficult to demonstrate to him that the questions and 
answers could not be rehearsed in advance of my testimony. All that 
I was willing to tell him in advance was that I had found the defendant 
mentally sick, suffering from a chronic mental illness of long standing. 
I was willing to rely on the enlightened sympathy of the judge, who I 
felt certain would permit me to tell my story in my own way. I had 
not met the young judge before I testified, but I must say that I was not 
mistaken in my assumption and when, the trial over, I had the oppor- 
tunity to be in touch with him, I was impressed with the dispassionate 
serenity and keen appreciation of both the law and the humaneness of 
the problem which unfolded itself before him at the trial. 


IIL. 


The question of the nature and form of my testimony having thus 
been left to my own responsibility, I found myself psychologically free 
to “forget,” as it were, that I was dealing with the case of a boy who 
was on trial for murder, and to divorce myself from the bickering in 
which the defense and the prosecution were involved. This psychologi- 
cal freedom is an invaluable asset for the psychiatrist to gain as early as 
possible in a trial of this sort, for it is this freedom only that permits a 
doctor to approach a case in the same manner as he always approaches a 
patient, and to make as complete a clinical study as possible. 


When I first came to the local jail, there were but a few moments 
of preliminary greetings in the presence of the defense attorneys; I was 
soon left alone with Robert Lewis. All my subsequent interviews were 
conducted without anyone other than the boy and myself in the room. 
On one or two occasions the interviews were held in the entrance hall 
of the jail, in a cubicle separated from the rest of the hall by regulation 
prison bars—in other words, in full view of whoever happened to be 
around. The traffic was rather heavy. The sheriff and deputy sher- 
iffs, state troopers and a number of uniformed people kept coming and 
going. The telephone rang, newly arrested men were being brought 
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in. In the other cubicle across the hall, about eighteen feet from ours, 
what seemed to be an endless string of men were being finger-printed. 
There was an incessant clang of keys and bolts and locks and doors. 
What was impressive in all this was the behavior of Robert Lewis; he 
showed no concern whatsoever with what was going on, and yet as 
little concern about the subject of our conversation. Repeatedly he 
would answer some rather poignant question in a matter-of-fact, un 
concerned manner and casually call my attention to what was going on 
in the hall: “No, I don’t remember killing her—I did not shoot anybody. 
That fellow who they are finger-printing must be a drunk or some- 
thing.” The incongruity of the emotional reponses was striking from 
the outset. 

Robert Lewis was a rather tall, very pale-looking boy. He gained 

. five inches in the six months of imprisonment, he gained almost twenty 
pounds; yet when I saw him he looked rather lean and anemic. His 
eyes were clear; they looked at you with a simple serenity which ap- 
peared vacuous because they bore a sort of fixed expression of openness 
and even cheerfulness, yet remained unchanged whether we talked about 
neutral or serious matters. He smiled easily, but the smile disappeared 
as readily as it appeared, without too much relation to the subject dis- 
cussed. He appeared very much alive and rather intelligent in a prim- 
itive way, yet it also appeared that he failed completely to appreciate 
his situation. He knew that he was on trial for life, and yet when I 
saw him on the evening immediately after he was examined by another 
psychiatrist who was to testify for the prosecution, the boy said to me 
with a playful, sly smile: “Yes, I talked to him. Sure, he was nice, but 
I did not tell him about the visions. No, Sir, he ain’t my doctor and I 
ain't told him about my visions—none of his damned business.” All this 
despite the fact that he was urged in advance to talk as freely and as. 
frankly to that psychiatrist as he talked to me. 

There were no physical defects. Neurological and general phy- 
sical examinations all proved negative. He was fully orientated as to 
time, place, and person. The officials of the jail found no fault with. 
him. He behaved well; he was obedient, cheerful, rather taciturn. On 
one or two occasions he was observed smiling to himself, and once he 
was found by one of his jailmates arranging a pair of shoes and claim- 
ing that these were sailboats. Suffice it for the time being to say that 
there was definite evidence of auditory hallucinations and delusions. 

The question of the murder he faced with his usual placidity, which 
always turned into cheerfulness with considerable ease. He consistent- 
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ly denied that he had any memory of having shot and killed the woman. 
He could not remember any of the circumstances that led him to the 
house, although he vaguely remembered having been in the neighbor- 
hood. He also remembered that he had a gun with him on that day: 
he was shooting “tarpins” and rabbits, and he was accompanied by his 
little nine-year-old brother. Yes, he stole the gun. He stated this fact 
simply, matter-of-factly, almost cheerfully. He had stolen it some time 
ago from a camp cabin. He did not know, of course, that there was a 
gun in that cabin, nor had he looked for one. He was walking in the 
woods, as was his wont, and he was hungry; there is usually some food 
in those camp cabins, so he broke through a window of one of them 
and sure enough found some food. He ate it and then noticed that 
there was a gun; he took it with him and hid it in the hay barn of his 
father’s house. 

The boy spoke freely, but in a rather dull, slightly halting manner; 
he had to be “pushed.” Yet every now and then he would utter a 
phrase or two with a free flow of speech, only shortly to revert to his 
dull, unsmiling monotony of voice and words. Despite repeated inter- 
views—about half a dozen in all—during which he became accustomed 
to me and to my questions, the boy continued to show his singular, al- 
most expressionless countenance; it was a sort of relaxed, easy-going 
dullness. This attitude did not leave him throughout the trial. During 
the court recesses he would repair to a room just behind the courtroom, 
where he would stand in the company of his lawyers, his parents, and 
myself. When I talked to him during those recesses, he remained im- 
passive even when he smiled. The prosecutor, he thought, was “good” 
and “did it all smart.” My testimony he characterized as “you’ve told 
him right” — this with a smile. At no time throughout our interviews 
or the procedure in the courtroom did he appear to be upset. At no 
time did he show as much as a single tear. Sure, he knew that he might 
be convicted to death or to life imprisonment. “Sure, that is what he 
wants,” he said about the prosecutor. When merely to test him I would 
poke him in the ribs in fun, he would quickly smile and make a playful 
gesture of poking me in the same manner; the smile would then sudden- 
ly disappear, as if automatically turned off. 

Did he sign the confession? Sure he did. Why did he do it? Be- 
cause he thought it “would do some good.” Why did he think that a 
confession would do him some good? Because the prosecutor told him 
that he, the prosecutor, wanted to help him; so the confession was signed. 
It was obvious that the boy did not fully appreciate the situation he was 
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in and that, while he would on occasion express verbal comprehension of 
the trial, he lacked emotional appreciation of everything that concerned 
him or should have preoccupied him so much. He saw the newspapers; 
he saw his picture and that of his father taken in the courtroom. He 
looked at it and his only comment was that “it was a pretty good one of 
Dad.” It so happens that this particular picture of his father, leaning 
over the defendant, showed the father’s face almost distorted with 
anguish. The boy failed to feel what was going on around him; he 
failed to appreciate the obvious emotion of his father. The reports of 
his trial in the newspapers did not interest him at all. 

The community was stirred, the courtroom was crowded, his for- 
mer school teachers and several schoolmates were present, but never 
once did he show any interest in the crowd. The only time his eyes 
rested on the people was when he was entering the courtroom. His 
look was disinterested, vacant. 

The community was interested in the trial of Robert Lewis more 
than Robert Lewis himself. I took several taxi rides for the sole pur- 
pose of talking to the taxi-drivers about the case. I frequented shoe- 
shine parlors in barber shops and talked to bell-boys and porters in the 
hotel—all this in order to obtain some impression as to what the people 
had to say about the crime, the defendant, and the punishment he de- 
served or did not deserve. One Jearns a great deal about a case in a small 
community of this sort, a great deal that never reaches the court yet oc- 
casionally sheds considerable light on what actually happened. 

I was much impressed with the fact that the greatest majority of 
taxi-drivers, bell-boys, porters, and business men expressed serious doubt 
as to the boy’s guilt; the theory was widespread that the boy had not 
actually killed the wife of the game warden. Some were reluctant to 
talk, as if they knew more than they would reveal; these would tend to 
Jimit themselves to vague allusions. The uniformity of the widespread 
doubt as to the boy’s ever having been involved in this crime was so 
general that it was impressive. Pieced together, the general theory of 
this crime, as it took shape in the popular mind, was as follows: the boy 
was paying for someone else; he was “holding someone’s bag.” It was 
striking how that woman was killed: from behind and straight in the 
heart. The man who killed her must have been a very good shot, a man 
who knew his aim and was experienced in holding a gun. It was all 
very strange to the popular mind. 

Some who attended one or two court sessions were impressed with 
the testimony of a lady who was the victim’s neighbor. This lady tes- 
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tified that the dead woman’s husband came to her house about 5 P. M. 
on the day of the crime, four hours after his wife had been shot, and 
said that he wanted to telephone to the police. He was calm and com- 
posed, his usual self. The neighbor thought nothing of it because he 
was a game warden and it was natural for him to have to telephone to 
the state police. But her telephone was out of order; she told him that 
another neighbor’s telephone was working. The game warden left 
quietly, but instead of turning to the right, as he should have, he went 
left along the street and was not seen coming back until almost an hour 
later. Then too, some people were emphatic in pointing out that it 
seemed to have been proven beyond reasonable doubt that the accused 
was in his home at ten minutes before noon, a little over an hour be- 
fore the murder was supposed to have been committed, and that he did 
not leave his house till late at night when the state police came to arrest 
him. 

In short, there were many obscure and strange “angles” to this crime 
which seemed to cast considerable doubt on the theory which the prose- 
cution presented to the jury. 

The psychological picture of the whole situation, as will be seen, 
did not allow one to be certain that the boy had actually shot and killed 
the woman. The boy himself denied any memory of the fact, and he 
denied the fact itself. Throughout my study of the case I failed to de- 
velop the absolute, scientific conviction that he actually had killed her. 
Therefore, I formulated my theory of the case with the mental reser- 
vation, “if he killed the woman.” 

It would be of little avail to relate the various steps which I took to 
examine the accused and to formulate my final opinion of the case. It 
will perhaps serve our purpose better if I tell the story of the boy sub- 
stantially in the same way as I told it to the jury, in response to the de- 
fense attorney’s question as to what I had found out about him and what 
my conclusions were, if any. 


IV. 


Robert Lewis was born and lived in the workingmen’s section at 
the outskirts of the city, in a small, rather barren West Virginia com- 
munity where people work hard and, with rare exceptions, remain poor 
all their lives. Economic marginal existence is here a part of life and 
living. Those attributes of American civilization which establish them- 
selves regardless of the economic status of the family were all present. 
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There was a little church, a Sunday school, a public school, a neighbor- 
hood general store, small houses owned, or partly owned, by the in- 
habitants, and a small patch of land from which the remnants of na- 
ture’s generosity were eked out through hard work in spare time—to- 
matoes, lettuce, a few grapes, perhaps an apple or a cherry tree. 

Robert’s father lived originally in Kentucky and then Oklahoma. 
He was thirty-eight by the time the tragedy broke into his peaceful 
family. He was thin, pale, but tough, wiry, a worker in a chemical 
plant. He “worked shifts” — i. e., alternating night and day work at 
regular periods. He had been a farmer at one time, and later on served 
in the U.S. Marines. He was an honest, solid, quiet, and earnest citizen, 
a good father, a steady provider and non-complaining Christian who 
took life as the Lord offered it to him and tried to improve it for him- 
self and his family in the only way a good man can do it—by hard work, 
thrift, and more hard work. His weekly salary he would turn over to 
his wife, who would quietly manage the family exchequer. 

His wife, in her middle thirties, was a simple, rather tense, well- 
meaning but obviously unhealthy and unhappy woman. She did her 
duties as a wife and mother, without complaint or stint, but she was ill 
a great deal of the time. She suffered from menstrual pains and vague 
though constant abdominal discomforts. She had gone through the ga- 
mut of what appeared to be rather typical chronic neurosis with much 
medico-surgical interference, which cannot be avoided even in these 
small, more or less remote, poor communities. She had had a major ab- 
dominal operation or two. She had perhaps had her gall bladder re- 
moved and also had a uterine suspension done—all without very much 
lasting relief. Her first pregnancy ended in a miscarriage; her second 
was a stormy one, with pernicious vomiting and a great deal of time 
spent in bed. When she was five months pregnant, things looked so 
bad that for a while they thought either that she would miscarry again 
or that the pregnancy would have to be terminated in order to save her 
life. However, she pulled through almost to full term, and Robert 
Lewis was born. 

A little over one year later Robert’s sister was born. He “did not 
mind” his sister, and his mother remembers that he was interested in his 
little sister’s bottle. Later on, when he was about four and one-half 
years old, his brother was born. 

Two characteristic incidents related to this period are recalled. (1) 
Robert liked to play with his baby brother, and his favorite occupa- 


tion was to feed him on the bottle. (2) A cheerful lad of four and one- 
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half, Robert disappeared from home one day, soon after the birth of 
his brother. He could not be found in the immediate neighborhood but 
was finally discovered hours later several miles from home on the top 
of a hill, alone, his usual cheerful unconcerned self. 

He was a good boy, his parents thought. He was an average stu- 
dent in school and a rather likeable chap. He was not particularly hos- 
tile to other children but apparently made few friends. However, many 
of the school children regularly came to play in Robert’s courtyard, 
where he and his sister appeared to be passing a happy, simple, and un- 
eventful childhood. He seemed to prefer the company of little girls. 

He went to Sunday school regularly, although it is recalled that on 
a few occasions he would rather stay home on Sunday mornings. On 
one of such mornings, when the family returned from Church, they 
found Robert—then ten years old—coming out of the kitchen with the 
product of his Sunday morning endeavors—a good, well-baked apple 
pie. He conceived the idea of baking the pie rather suddenly, mixed all 
the ingredients himself, peeled and prepared the apples, and was glad to 
prove to the family that he was a good cook. He liked the kitchen 
and quite often served as his mother’s capable kitchen maid. He learned 
to cook well and liked it. He seemed to have no other hobbies and no 
favorite games. 

Everything appeared normal and comfortable until the boy was 
about thirteen years old. People noticed then that he began to be more 
pensive, less communicative. The family were planning to drive to Ok- 
lahoma for a ten-day vacation, and the father thought he had better ask 
the school authorities whether Robert’s absence would be permissible. 
To the father’s great surprise, the teacher told him that while it would 
be all right for Robert to go, upon his return he would have to work 
harder because of late, for the first time in his school history, he had 
slipped badly in his studies and might have to be left behind. This was 
puzzling. Robert readily admitted that he had not been doing so well 
in his school work, but he seemed abstracted and indifferent. He did 
not seem to be himself in Oklahoma, and one day while with his father’s 
relatives began to cry and was impatient about his father’s return from 
an afternoon visit to other relatives. He seemed frightened and tense. 
He was unable to explain what it was that made him feel and cry the 
way he did. 

Upon the family’s return home, Robert continued sullen and ab- 
stracted. He resumed going to school but hardly did any home work. 
He would sit for hours staring before him; he could not say what he 
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felt and why. He cried on occasion without apparent cause; he said 
several times that he was frightened. He would sleep a great deal in 
the day time, sometimes twelve or fourteen hours at a stretch, and then 
lie through the greater part of the night at the low window sill, looking 
into the night. When approached and prodded, he would say some- 
thing vague about being frightened, about snakes, and about people 
talking to him from somewhere. He heard these voices when no one 
was around, and he said something about being killed or about chok- 
ing. One time the father, a steady, non-irascible person, lost patience 
with Robert and said that if he didn’t stop all this nonsense he would 
take him to a doctor and ““‘have his head examined.” 

During this time Robert again disappeared from home. Later it 
was discovered that he had entered the general store in the neighbor- 
hood and taken some three hundred dollars from the cash box. He had 
seen the money before, for the lady who owned the store had waved the 
package of bills in front of him and apparently some other people. She 
also said that she was going to buy or had bought a pony for her 
children, that his, Robert’s father could also buy a pony for his chil- 
dicen, if he wanted to. 

On the basis of this information obtained from several sources by 
way of direct interviews, including the interviews with Robert, the 
course of events can be reconstructed as follows: Robert took the 
money, put it in a jar, and hid it in a hay barn. He then took some money 
out, about ten dollars it would seem, went to the city and bought some 
candy; he went perhaps to a movie. He was apprehended and brought 
home, and readily told where the jar with the money was and how he 
had obtained the money. He had spent nine dollars in all. This deficiency 
was made up by his father, and the money was returned to the rightful 
owner. Robert was brought up before the juvenile court or its equi- 
valent, and from then till his arrest for murder—a period of two or 
three months—he was on probation, under the supervision of a social 
worker. The courtyard of his home became a deserted place, the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood were forbidden to play with Robert. He was 
not even welcome at Sunday school. 

A short time later he took some money out of his mother’s purse 
and took a bus to Detroit. There was no special reason why he chose 
Detroit; the bus just happened to be going there. He took the next bus 
back home—also apparently without any special reason. Robert seemed 
tc be amused and smiled when this episode was discussed with him in 
jail almost a year later, but he was not puzzled by his own behavior. He 
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seemed to look upon the whole thing as something that just happened 
to happen to him. He stopped for less than an hour in Cincinnati, 1 
believe, and then returned to his own city and home. 

It was summer and Robert was alone. The only company he now 
had was his little brother. These two would take occasional walks, but 
Robert was alone, sullen, and uncommunicative most of the time. He 
did not cry any more, but appeared more restless, tense, and more ab- 
stracted. For hours through the night he would sit on his bed and 
look out of the window, his little brother sleeping beside him on the 
same bed. He spoke less and less, although he did make some refer- 
ences to his “visions” —that is to say, to his ideas that someone wanted to 
kill him and to the voices he kept on hearing. 

One day he wandered about in the woods and finally stole a 
gun in the manner mentioned above. He took the gun just “because it 
was there.” He had never handled a gun before; he did not know how 
to shoot. He took it and put it away in the hay barn. A few days later 
he went for a walk with his little brother and took the gun away with 
him. At first he seemed to walk rather leisurely, then he tried to shoot 
a “tarpin” or two and a rabbit. As he was shooting he must have be- 
gun to look tense and queer, because his little brother, a cheerful, serene, 
lovable boy, who had theretofore been enjoying himself, suddenly was 
frightened by his older brother’s looks. He fell slightly behind. Rob- 
ert turned about in what seemed to be a sudden rage and demanded that 
the little boy follow closely in his footsteps, or else he, Robert, would 
shoot him. Thereupon Robert rushed with a start into the bushes. A 
few moments later a shot was heard, and in another few moments Rob- 
ert came out of the bushes seemingly quiet and composed again, re- 
joined his little brother, and they both went home, arriving there just a 
few moments after the alarm clock had awakened his father. It was 
not later than 11:50 A. M. 

The gun had disappeared, Robert did not remember where or how. 
As a matter of fact, he seemed to have no recollection of the whole epi- 
sode related here as described by his nine-year-old brother. Robert was 
arrested the same night, charged with the murder of a woman. The 
troopers took him to a small lake a short distance from the place of the 
crime. They undressed him, held him by the hands, and made him go 
down into the water, which was deep enough to cover Robert’s head 
and a good part of his extended arms. With his toes he picked up the 
gun, and the troopers then took him and the gun away. To the last, 
Robert insisted that the gun was in the hay barn, and in a manner of 
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rather silly amusement or dull surprise he said repeatedly that he was 
unable to explain the fact that there was a gun in the water and that the 
troopers knew about it and that “it must have been the gun.” 

The whole story is conspicuous by the absence of a plausible, pre- 
cipitating factor in the development of the boy’s mental illness, and by 
the absence of any apparent motive for the shooting of the woman—if 
Robert did shoot her—during the few moments he suddenly disappeared 
in the bushes. Robert had never exchanged any words with the wom- 
an; he used to see her at a distance and thought “she was a nice, good 
woman.” Yes, he was told once that she had said that he was a bad boy 
for having stolen the money from the store, but this was a long time be- 
fore she was killed. Moreover, he did not seem to be angry when oth- 
ers spoke about him in the same manner or refused to play with him or 
give him permission to go back to Sunday school. 

A psychological link was definitely missing. His obviously psy- 
chotic trend revealed rather little. He heard voices, but I was unable to 
establish what it was the voices said, beyond the fact that “they”— 
whether some indeterminate people or the voices could not be ascer- 
tained—were going to kill him. He thought of snakes frequently and 
was unable to say anything more about the subject. 

A brief excursion into his sexual life proved fruitful, although this 
like all the other lines of inquiry was of necessity rather fragmentary. 
Robert spoke about sex seemingly without any embarrassment and with 
a deceptive freedom. Evidently he began to masturbate a short while, 
perhaps a month or two, before the family drove to Oklahoma. It was 
at that time that he reached sexual maturity. There was a girl of his 
age in the neighborhood, to whose house his mother sent him one day 
on an errand. The girl, rather free and sophisticated for her age, was 
at home alone, and she lifted her skirt and invited him to have inter- 
course with her. Robert became frightened and ran away. This inci- 
dent was swiftly followed by a second. There was an older girl in the 
neighborhood, perhaps sixteen or seventeen, who seemed to have a pre- 
dilection for young boys just coming into maturity. She sought him 
out one day in the street, early in the evening, and asked him to go with 
her to spend a part of the night “on the golf course.” He refused. He 
ran away and for several days kept thinking of this invitation. Once he 
almost succumbed but then “gave it up.” 

These two episodes of seduction coincided with his beginning to 
slip in his school work. Then came his anxiety, obsessional thoughts 
about snakes, auditory hallucination, fear of being killed, almost stu- 
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porous periods of prolonged sleep, lassitude, hours of staring into space 
by day and by night—until the final episode of arrest, imprisonment, 
and trial. 


V. 


It is evident that a complete psychological analysis of this case is 
not possible, but a psychological reconstruction of what happened is not 
difficult to make for purposes of arriving at a correct clinical diagnosis 
and for establishing the chief lines of the psychodynamics of Robert’s 
strange and criminal behavior. 

While he was his mother’s favorite, he was apparently more at- 
tached to his father. Evidently the birth of his sister when he was but 
one year old was not a happy event for him, and he must have nursed 
considerable hostility against both his mother and sister. Traces of this 
hostility, which was deeply repressed, could be seen in his identifica- 
tion with his mother and sister, whom he wanted to supplant. This is 
seen in his desire to be in the kitchen and help with the cooking. His 
sister, almost equal in age, he would not tolerate in the kitchen; the pie 
episode was not an isolated instance. More than that: On several .oc- 
casions he donned his sister’s dresses, and as he grew bigger he was oc- 
casionally found to be dressed in his mother’s clothes “for fun.” He 
liked to play with his sister when dressed in his mother’s clothes. 

This transvestitic trend, which as is known is always connected 
with strong homosexual conflicts, was an early expression of his femi- 
nine, homosexual strivings. This homosexuality apparently remained 
repressed. His psychosexual development quite obviously was such 
that he was destined to shun any heterosexual contact and to be con- 
fronted with vicissitudes of the unconscious homosexual conflicts 
throughout his life. The two episodes of attempted seduction brought 
the conflict to the fore and precipitated a rather typical and even fre- 
quent schizophrenic reaction, probably of a catatonic nature. It is this 
catatonic quality of Robert’s reaction that might serve to explain the 
rather fugue-like manner in which he responded to his unconscious 
hostility. 

In this connection it is not without significance that at the age of 
four and one-half or five years he had reacted to the birth of his little 
brother in a very revealing manner, betraying the two typical neurotic 
forms of behavior which ultimately brought him to psychological and 
social doom. It will be recalled that at first he wanted to displace his 
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mother and himself feed the the bottle to the baby, and then there was 
a flight; he disappeared from home. As is known, the height of the 
oedipus complex is first reached between the ages of four and six. It 
was then, at that first crucial period in his psychosexual development, 
that Robert responded to his conflict in the double manner of feminine 
identification combined with a sudden flight. 


At the very moment of reaching puberty, when he was confront- 
ed with two successive attempts at seduction, the same old oedipal con- 
flict was regalvanized, as it usually is at this time, and Robert reacted 
first with a flight, then with a severe anxiety. He was impelled to leave 
home and took a bus to Detroit. Characteristically, he also found him- 
self overwhelmed with castration anxiety, the aggression which this 
anxiety usually generates, and the need to resolve this aggression through 
acts of violence, which in their projected form appeared as delusions 
that someone wanted to kill him, as acts of theft of money and a gun— 
both rather telling and suggestive symbolic expressions of a phallic na- 
ture. . 

The final episode, when Robert went walking with his little broth- 
er, seemed to have been the psychotic culmination of the tension which 
was rapidly mounting. The shooting of turtles and rabbits was at first 
but a sort of simple amusement. But as the pathological ecstasy of 
shooting accumulated and broke through to the surface, the boy entered 
into a flight, a fugue-like rage in which his anxiety, his overcompensa- 
tory struggle against his own homosexuality, his hostility against his 
brother and probably his mother, all became fused and were pathologi- 
cally discharged in one shot, following which he calmed down and 
settled on the level of flat, unemotional, slow psychological deteriora- 
tion. 


Whatever the lacunae in our information, whatever defects in the 
precision or completeness of psychological information—and lacunae 
and defects there are—there is little doubt that we are dealing here with 
a case of schizophrenia whose place is the hospital and not the prison. 
This is true not merely because of humanitarian considerations but for 
purely utilitarian reasons as well. 


Society expects the psychiatrist to be well informed about crimi- 
nality, its causes and cure. Yet the same society seeks to snatch every 
capital criminal and dispose of him on the gallows or in prisons. The 
psychiatrist is thus steadfastly refused the opportunity to study the 
criminal in the hospital, the only place where he can be adequately stud- 
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ied. Psychiatry is deprived of the true opportunity to learn that which 
society wants it to know. 

The West Virginia jury agreed with the psychiatrist in this case. 
It returned a verdict of not guilty on the grounds of insanity, and Rob- 
ert was returned to jail to await the decision of the judge, who by law 
had to commit him to a mental institution. 


Within about two weeks after the trial Robert wrote me a letter. 
This letter, better than any scientific, clinical description, reveals the 
emotional inadequacy, intellectual diffuseness, and general psychologi- 
cal deterioration which are characteristic of Robert Lewis. 


The complete text of the letter is as follows: 


Dear Sir 

My mother recevied your letter an said that you wanted 
me to write you a line or two as you said you did not want 
nothing fancy, anyway I can not write fancy anyhow. I hope 
that you had a nice trip down here. it is not quite as big as 
your town but it is a pettry goot place to live. I am still in 
jail & do not know whem I will go to a Santuary or Hospatiy 
but I hope that I will get out soon. 

Maby some day I will get the chance to come up and see 
you in New York I would like to come there very much I read 
& heard so much about it. I would like to see Coney Inland 
and the Parks and go to Maridson Square Garden and see a 
boxing match @ see you work shop. 

We just go through having a test black out here in town 
and the small town and also county. Well I will close for 
know now I have got to write another letter tonight Well: 


good by til I see you agim. 
Robert Lewis 


VI 


A few concluding remarks about the old conflict between formal 
justice and psychiatry. 

As I have suggested, I refused in advance to answer the hypothetical 
question. When an abridged subterfuge-variant of the hypothetical 
question was nevertheless presented to me, I again refused to answer 
and offered the following reasons for doing so. I felt that in my duty 
as an expert psychiatric witness my job was to report only my psychia- 
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tric findings to the court and jury. In so far as it is the jury which 
ultimately decides the question of sanity or insanity, it is for the jury 
to find an answer to this question on the basis of the evidence and psy- 
chiatric testimony. A psychiatrist cannot answer anything hypothetical; 
he is incompetent to do so. The jury seemed to be satisfied with this 
explanation, and so apparently was the court. 

For the same reason, I felt I had a right to refuse to be drawn into 
legalistic discussions — because it is most important for justice and 
professional morality that the psychiatrist not play the role of a lawyer. 
To answer the questions usually asked in connection with the classical 
formula known as the test for insanity means to play the role of a 
lawyer. It is a legal formula, a legal test, and not a psychiatric one. The 
jurist feels bound to and by it; the psychiatric expert witness cannot be 
so bound. Consequently, I submitted to the court and the jury that the 
questions related to the legal tests of insanity are outside the province 
of psychiatry, that the psychiatrist can tell only his own story because 
he knows no other. 

As an example of how useless it would be to answer the question 
of whether the defendant “knew the nature and quality of his act, etc.,” 
I may relate the following attempt on the part of the prosecutor in this 
case. He asked whether a person who shoots another person and then 
disposes of the gun by throwing it into a lake and by other means tries 
to cover his traces still appears to me as not knowing the nature and 
quality of his acts, insane. I claimed inability to understand, for I really 
did not understand this question. | pointed out that I would not, for 
instance, be able to state whether a cat which tries to cover up the traces 
of urination or defecation knows the nature and quality of its act and 
knows that it is wrong. It seems to be inherent in the animal’s behavior, 
and so it is in the animal behavior of man. 

The answer did not seem to satisfy the prosecutor, but it was ap- 
parently satisfactory to the jury. It made it possible for the witness 
to keep the only position he was asked to occupy in court — that of a 
psychiatrist — and not of a psychiatric expert who is always forced to 
translate psychiatry into legal terminology — a task which is as useless 


as it is impossible. 

Two impossible misconceptions must be cleared up in conclusion. 
The purely legally minded might think that the attitude assumed by the 
psychiatrist in this case is that of rejection of the law, of studied con- 
tempt of the court. The moralist might think that this attitude leads 
to, if it is not actually that of, disregard of justice. Both assumptions 
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would prove incorrect. It cannot be repeated too frequently that the 
psychiatrist does not stand in contempt of the law; he wishes to leave 
the law to the lawyer. But the fact that he is a psychiatric expert in no 
way imposes upon him the duty of being a legal expert, and he is un- 
true to his profession if he volunteers to become a psychiatric lawyer. 

As to the moral issue of justice, it involves the question of man’s 
responsibility for a given criminal act. The question of responsibility 
is a moral, ethical one; the law claims that it has a special, formal way 
of establishing the fact and the degree of such responsibility. The psy- 
chiatrist cannot under the present conditions of our laws indulge in the 
purely philosophical discussion of the question of responsibility for the 
benefit of court and jury. Awaiting future enlightened reforms in our 
laws governing capital crimes, the psychiatrist in court can neither ac- 
cept nor reject the law’s conviction that it knows how to test responsi- 
bility. The psychiatrist as a human being, as a citizen, has feelings about 
such matters, some of which may even coincide with the formal views 
of the law. As a psychiatrist in court, however, he knows nothing about 
it He cannot deal with such matters, but only with questions of health 
and disease. 


14 East 75th Street, 
New York City (21), N. Y. 
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THE RESPECTIVE IMPORTANCE OF REALITY AND 
PHANTASY IN THE GENESIS OF 
FEMALE HOMOSEXUALITY 


Epmunp Bercter, M. D. 
New York City 


Formerly Assistant Director of the Psychoanalytic Clinic, 
Vienna, Austria 


The problem of female homosexuality is, in general, taken socially 
not too seriously despite the fact that its direct and sublimated manifes- 
tations are even more conspicuous than those of male homosexuality. If 
two men were publicly to kiss, pat and embrace each other to the ex- 
tent that two women who are socially friendly often do, their behavior 
would be considered highly revealing and suspicious of homosexuality. 
When two women do it, however, men don’t consider them Lesbian 
but — “childish.” Despite all of the real power women have achieved 
in this predominantly quasi-male society, the fact remains that the law 
and social opinions are still, officially at least, coined on the phantasy of 
“male society.” In reality men are fighting a desperate rearguard ac- 
tion; more and more they are becoming “appendages” of women. A 
witty woman patient explained once to me that a male friend of hers 
made the mistake of allowing himself to be introduced to a big financier 
by a mutual woman friend. “Of course the financier never did business 
with him; the fool did not understand that men have so little to say at 
home that they hold on jealously to the power or illusion of power in 
their last refuge, in business. The woman’s introduction made the poor 
devil of a connection-seeker automatically a playboy in the eyes of the 
financier...” On the other hand, men also take revenge in the old 
trick of not taking women and their “hysteric whims” too seriously. A 
good example is the predominant male attitude toward Lesbianism. They 
treat it in an ironically superior manner, as child’s play,'?’preserving their 
whole fury for male homosexuality. That attitude is not only socio- 
logically important, it explains partly why relatively so few women and 


(1) In various militaristic countries male homosexuality only has been punishable by 
law, or, if there were laws against Lesbianism, they were never invoked, the explanation 
being the popular joke, “The king needs soldiers.” 
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sO many men want to be treated analytically because of homosexuality. 
The odium of “social disgrace” is often lacking in female homosexuality. 
The result is also a relative lack of sufficient clinical experience in the 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic evaluation of female homosexuality. 
Psychoanalysis has always maintained that in homosexuality a com- 
bination of biologic and psychologic factors are involved. The prob- 
lem of bi-sexuality—a biologic factor—is stressed over and over again. 
That analysts speak mostly about the psychologic aspects of homo- 
sexuality does not mean that we underestimate the biologic factors; it 
simply means that we can contribute only to the understanding of the 
psychic superstructure, leaving the biologic factors to biologic research. 
In the last fifteen years a change in the psychoanalytic opinion con- 
cerning the genesis of female homosexuality has taken place. That 
change of mind is, of course, confined to the very few authors who have 
been interested in scientific investigation in that specific field and have 
voiced their results. The fact remains that all three papers published 
in this period have come to the conclusion that female homosexuality is 
not the result of an oedipal regression, as previously assumed even by 
Freud,” but is the result of a pre-oedipal conflict. The first to draw 
attention to that new approach was Ernest Jones. In 1927 he traced 
female homosexuality back to two factors, “ an unusually intensive orai 
eroticism and an unusually strong sadism.” In 1931 Freud published 
his paper, “On Female Sexuality,”‘*) in which the creator of psycho- 
analysis has described the transition between pre-oedipal and oedipal 
attachment of the child. Freud assumes that basically this attachment 
toward the phallic mother is shattered through hate. In an application 
of that idea to Lesbians, H. Deutsch” reported in 1932 that her 


(2) “On the Psychogenesis of a Case of Female Homosexuality” (1920), Ges. Schr. V, 
p. 312 ff. On the other hand, Freud hinted cryptically at orality as a genetic reason for 
homosexuality in his work on Leonardo, ten years earlier (1910): “We will for the 
present leave aside the question as to what connection there is between homosexuality 
and sucking on the mother’s breast.” And in 1925, in “Some Psychic Consequences of 
Anatomical Sex Differences” we read: “According to a comment of the old child spec- 
ialist, Lindner, the child discovers the pleasure-giving genital zone—penis or clitoris— 
during sucking. I shall leave it undecided whether the child really takes this newly 
acquired source of pleasure as a substitute for the recently lost nipple of the mother’s 
breast.” 

(3) Report at the Innsbruck Psychoanalytic Congress. Published in Int. Z. f. Psy- 
choan., 1928, p. 11 ff. This paper can serve as expression of the whole English school 
of psychoanalysis on female homosexuality. Details in M. Klein’s “The Psychoanalysis 
of Children” and M. Brierly’s “Specific Determinants in Feminine Development,” Int. 
\ourn. of Psych., XVII, 1936. 

(4) Int. Z. f. Psychoan., p. 317 ff. 

(5) “On Female Homosexuality,” Int. Z. f. Psychoan., 1932, p. 218 ff. 
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women patients repeated in the homosexual perversion the child-mother 
and not the oedipal fixation. Should the hatred for the pre-oedipal 
mother be very excessive, the reactive feeling of guilt gives rise to an 
attempt at denial of its contents, the formula being: “I am not the re- 
fused and rejected child; I am a child loved and nourished by you.” 


The third paper mentioned above is one of the present writer. In 
a preliminary clinical study of male homosexuality, published together 
with L. Eidelberg in 1933,‘° we traced back for the first time male 
homosexuality to an oral conflict of specific kind; we came to the con- 
clusion that behind the homosexual craving for the penis of the homo- 
sexual object is unconsciously hidden the wish to get the mother’s breast. 
In a substitution process the boy denies his disappointment (weaning) 
and repeats, using the “unconscious repetition compulsion” (Freud), 
actively what he experienced passively to restore his injured narcissism. 
Instead of being the passive recipient of his mother’s milk, he becomes, 
through psychic appropriation of his penis, an active dispenser of urine 
(later sperm), hence a psychic overvaluation of urine in childhood. 
The male homosexual achieves that normal substitution only partially; 
he is incapable of renouncing his mother’s breast and looks for it un- 
consciously in the disguise of the penis of his sexual object.‘ I should 
like to refer those to whom that formulation of identification of penis 
and breast in male homosexuality seems phantastatic to the orginal pa- 
per, with its clinical proofs, and mention only one example: One of my 
patients, at the age of seven, repeatedly saw gypsy women in the coun- 
try giving their breasts to sucking children. This excited him sexually, 
and he arranged for himself an extraordinary game. He took a long 
blade of straw, stuck one end of it into his penis, the other into his 
mouth, and drank his own urine. A clearer example of “autarchic phan- 
tasy” and the equating of penis and breast, milk and urine, is hard to 
imagine. 

Ten years after publication of that paper which traced back male 
homosexuality to the wrecking of the “breast complex” of the oral stage, 
I reviewed my experiences with homosexuals of both sexes during the 





—_—— 


(6) “The Breast Complex In the Male,” Int. Z. f. Psychoan., 1933, pp. 547-583. 


(7) The female homosexual has the same psychic situation, but her difficulty is in- 
creased in having no penis which she can use as breast-substitute. Her supposed “cas- 
tration” only increased her hatred for her mother. The clitoris is unconsciously used 
as nipple-substitute and explains also the predominance of cunnilinguus practices among 
Lesbians. 
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last decade in a lecture delivered at the New York Psychoanalytic So- 
ciety, “Eight Prerequisites for Psychoanalytic Treatment of Homosex- 
uality.”‘*’ An extensive material pertaining to men and women is col- 
lected in this paper and the technical problems discussed. I will not go 
into that material here, however, since I want to speak only about female 
homosexuality and about one aspect of that only: the degree to which 
Lesbians are genetically influenced by reality and the degree to which 
they are influenced by unconscious phantasies. I should like to remark, 
however, that I could confirm with new proofs the fact that female 
homosexuality, too, has a highly complicated oral, pre-oedipal sub- 
structure. 


From a variety of material drawn from clinical cases I shall select 
in the following pages five cases, each characterized by two points in 
common: All of them were practicing Lesbians and all of them had in 
early childhood lived through a traumatic experience of the first order. 
All of these patients consciously accused these external traumatic events 
of being the reason for their homosexuality. The trauma is in all five 
examples of a different kind. The purpose is to find out to what degree, 
if at all, that reality factor was instrumental in the development of the 
psychologic part of the phenomenon of female homosexuality. 


The case histories reported are, with one exception, those of pa- 
tients analyzed for a considerable length of time. The reports are, how- 
ever, necessarily fragmentary. One cannot give a full case history of 
an analysis of one or two years’ duration in less than hundreds of pages, 
consequently a selection has to be made, especially if in one article five 
cases are to be reported. My specific problem does not require a com- 
plete case history, since I want only to show the relative importance of 
phantasy and reality in the development of one part of the patient’s per- 
sonality. The psyche is comparable to a diamond with hundreds of 
facets. We don’t claim to say everything about a person by stressing 
one aspect. What we claim, however, is that we do stress the decisive 
unconscious mechanism. One is helpless against the impression which a 
clever man, after reading an analytic case history, related to me. He 
quoted one of Arthur Schnitzler’s comedies, in which a dramatic writer 
proclaims his program: “I let the curtain go up when it gets interesting 


(8) Delivered Dec. 22, 1942. To be published in Psychoanalytic Review. 
(9) It is perhaps superfluous to mention that mot in every case must such a traumatic 
experience be present. 
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and let it fall the moment I have proven that I am right.” I can only re- 
peat that scientific research has not such tendencies, 


Case I 


Traumatic experience: Divorce of the parents when the 
patient was five years of age. 


A 33 year old woman patient entered analysis because of inability to work and 
severe daily conflicts with her sexual partner. The road to analysis was somewhat 
circuitous. For years she had lived with a woman ten years older, who introduced her 
.to homosexuality. Both consciously played their parts in the usual married group; she 
was the wife, the older woman the husband. The patient came from well-to-do peo- 
ple with puritanical ideas about money. Her father opposed allowances and main- 
tained, as is so frequently done, that despite the family’s means children should sup- 
port themselves once given a good education. He thus, for example, paid her doctor 
and dentist bills and gave her two or three dollar checks for her birthday, but did not 
care if she, a rich man’s daughter, took a subordinate, ill-paid position in order to 
earn her daily bread. Nor did he do anything to help her get a better position through 
his connections. He himself lived in luxury, and his sentimental feelings toward his 
daughter found expression only at semi-annual family gatherings, when he would be- 
come very paternal. This father was one day confronted with the following prob- 
lem: His daughter’s friend, whom the old man had ostracized from his house as an 
embodiment of wicked homosexuality and the cause of his daughter’s “shameful state,” 
went to the patient’s sister and informed her that the patient’s psychic condition had 
grown worse to such a degree that further living with her was impossible. Upon the 
slightest occasion endless quarrels would arise which sometimes even degenerated into 
violence. Something would have to be done for the girl. The friend was afraid that 
if she were to leave the girl the latter would commit suicide. The patient's sister was 
clever enough to convince the avaricious father that, in the long run, analysis would be 
less expensive and more effective than a sanitarium. Under great pressure from the sis- 
ter, who was the old man’s favorite child, the man agreed to pay for an analysis. The 
patienc herself declared that she did not want any change in her homosexuality but did 
desire to get out of her suicidal mood and to become capable of work. She believed 
that all of her difficulties in life, including homosexuality, were started by her par- 
ents’ separation. She herself was then five years old. The father left the mother, and 
the children were “divided,” the older sister going with the father, the younger (the pa- 
tient) remaining with the mother. The father was then a struggling man without means; 
only later did he achieve fame and fortune. The patient, at the very height of her 
oedipus complex, held her mother responsible for the separation. Her mother, ob- 
viously a personality with a touch of the psychotic and laden with the most severe ag- 
gressiveness, implanted in the child a hatred of her father. To her mother the patient 
was bound with a strange hate-love. She was very extensively influenced by the al- 
most paranoiac ideas of her mother, who was quite uncritical of her own personality 
and regarded everything that happened, and above all, every act or omission on the 
part of her ex-husband, as an atternpt directed toward her. Endless proceedings, de- 
nunciations, and legal prosecutions followed, all of which were, of course, nourished 
by the fact that the man suddenly began to make a good deal of money and married 
another woman. The antagonism between rich and poor in the family became ever 
greater. The child hated everyone, the formerly ardently loved father, her mother, 
whom she looked upon as the one to blame, her favored sister, and finally herself. This 
strange atmosphere of hate was mitigated by only one thing, complete dependence up- 
on her mother, not economic, but libidinous dependence. This “impossible,” “crazy” 
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woman, as the patient called her mother, was simply the only person who showed the 
slightest interest in the child; indeed, she made an effort to win her as an ally against 
the father, and in this point actually succeeded. After the crisis of her oedipus com- 
plex, the patient had apparently gone through an oral regression, and she began con- 
stantly to construct situations in life in which she was masochistically the disappointed, 
neglected, ousted, unloved one. Then, after disappointments constructed by herself, she 
would throw herself with her full weight against her imaginary enemies, whom she 
regarded as unjust and malicious, and would pity herself profoundly, (“mechanism of 
erality”).(T) 


On the superficial layer, she acted out, in unconscious identification 
with her mother in passive manner, the disappointment that her father 
had caused her mother. Were this all, her life would have taken another 
direction. She would have attached herself to an aggressive man, by 
whom she would have been masochistically disappointed as her mother 
had been by her father. Or she would have turned the tables, would’ 
have actively repeated what had passively happened to her, or rather to 
her mother; that is, she would herself have disappointed men. Nothing of 
the kind occurred. First of all, she remained for a long time sexually un- 
awakened and uninterested and never had relations with a man. When 
she was twenty-three she was homosexually seduced by the friend men- 
tioned above, who lived with her for some time most happily. The 
earliest conflicts were apparently of a non-sexual kind. The patient 
amounted to nothing professionally. Because of her self-provoked con- 
flicts, she was constantly discharged from the subordinate, ill-paid posi- 
tions that she obtained; and since her father would not support her, the 
burden of caring for the household fell only too frequently upon the 
friend, who, as she openly admitted, detested it. The patient, in such 
situations of refusal, reproached her with petty stinginess, stormed and 
raged and threatened suicide. In addition, the sexual situation deterior- 
ated; scenes of jealousy because of the older woman’s rather extensive 
past began. Officially, everything was based upon the marriage and 
the husband-wife relation. What happened actually, however, was that 
the patient acted like a revengeful baby and assigned to her friend the 
role of the bad, denying mother. The patient’s sister told me that it was. 
simply uncanny how much the friend resembled the patient's mother. 


Naturally, too, in this patient the oedipus complex with all of its 
consequences (for instance, castration fear) was fully in evidence. Al- 


(10) That mechanism, consisting of three parts, provides basically masochistic 
pleasure under an aggressive facade. I believe that it is pathognomic for all oral neuro- 
ses and perversions. A summary of clinical material leading to these conclusions can be: 
found in my monograph, “Psychic Impotence in Men,” Medical Edition Huber, Berne, 


1937- 
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so, in the perversion one could observe the evasion of the oedipal con- 
flict, the displacement of the libidinous conflict from the father to the 
mother, as a kind of protective device. Too, in her constant desire to be 
disappointed, she made her mother (friend) into her father and she her- 
self acted the role of the disappointed mother. All of these were doubt- 
less contributory factors, and yet, did not account for the basis of the 
patient’s behavior. For the fact was not to be denied that her great 
happiness in her homosexual relation was only seemingly a repetition 
of her pre-oedipal libidinous relation to the mother. In reality, the 
homosexual relation gave the impression of being a mechanism of denial 
of deadly hate of her mother, somewhat according to the formula: “I 
do not hate her; I love her.” One almost had the impression that the 
purely sexual content of the relation was subordinated to the act of be- 
coming a baby and the denial of the deadly hatred.“”” The longer the 
relation continued and the more the friend was forced into the role of 
the oral-denying nourisher, the more she took revenge by means of a 
strange “homosexual impotence,” that is, utter lack of sexual interest. 
That was her oral revenge, a denial that the patient utilized to a great 
extent masochistically. 


This strange two-layer situation might be likened to a palimpsest. 
Beneath the transparent oedipus complex there were still visible traces 
of the dynamically decisive pre-oedipal relation to the mother. Thus, 
for instance, the friend, who was forced into the role of penurious pro- 
vider, was first the father who contributed nothing, a situation which 
was rather a caricature of reality. Beneath this could be deciphered the 
denying mother. 


In the more superficial layers the patient’s homosexuality was used 
P y P y 

to express a constant aggression toward the father: “You left me to my 

crazy mother; see what she had made of me.” 


The decisive point was, however, the oral regression activated 


(11) Tt is an interesting problem whether in the defense mechanism of homosex- 
uality the stress is layed on, “I don’t hate my mother; I love her,” as done here, or on 
“I am not the refused and rejected child; I am a child loved and nourished by you.” 
(Deutsch). I believe that the most important point is the defense against the aggressive 
tendency, which is executed with libidinous means. The primary libidinous wishes of 
these patients are engulfed in their hatred and feeling of guilt. Another argument in 
support of this view is the strong narcissism of the homosexuals, as stressed by Eidel- 
berg, who, in continuation of our work on the orally-based “breast complex” pointed 
out two elements which must be combined to form the perversion of homosexuality: 
oral regression and the “narcissistic libidinous type” (Freud), which, too, is an inborn 
factor. 
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through the divorce crisis at the height of her oedipus conflict. The 
divorce-shock itself was not more than a catalyst. 


Case Il 


Traumatic experience: Malnutrition at the age of three months 
as the result of the mother’s mastitis. 


A young girl of 25, stout but otherwise not unattractive, who came into analysis be- 
cause of her homosexuality, began her life history with the words: “It all started with 
the fact that I nearly died because of malnutrition as a baby. I know you will laugh 
because I am now rather fat. But—that is it. I can prove the fact that I nearly died 
because my mother did not feed me properly by the statements of our old family- 
servant.” I asked her whether, in her opinion, her mother’s “improper feeding” was an 
act of malice or had some other reasons. Reluctantly she admitted that her mother 
had had mastitis and that she had had difficulty in making the transition to bottle-feed- 
ing. The whole idea of not having been fed properly was strangely overvaluated and 
overstressed in her mind and was nearly a relation-idea. She found out about it through 
a casual remark of her family doctor at the age of eight. At that time the child was 
brought to him because she became very stout and a suspicion of an inner-secretory 
disturbance was voiced. The suspicion proved to be erroneous, she simply ate too 
much. “They tortured me all my life with reducing cures. At that time the doctor 
prescribed a diet and remarked jokingly to my mother that I wanted to make good for 
al! the nourishment I didn’t get as a baby.” Many years later that thought came back 
and preyed upon her mind, and she started extensive investigations to find out what 
really had happened. She did not find out more than she knew already; her mother’s 
mastitis and her difficulty for two or three months in becomng adjusted to bottle-feet- 
ing, with resultant loss of a “great deal” of weight. In any case, it was strange that 
the intelligent patient should trace back all of her difficulties in life to that “terrible 
shock” of inanition, to which she always referred as “starvation.” 


“My further unhappiness started with the remark of a malicious girl friend in 
school when I was 15. She read clandestinely a dirty story of Maupassant called ‘Boule 
de Suif.’ In that story, which takes place during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, a 
Prussian officer refuses passports to the passengers of a coach until one of them, a fat 
prostitute, has slept with him. My girl friend always calied me ‘boule-de-suif,’ which 
means something like ‘fat ball,’ implying that I was like that prostitute. I read that 
story over and over, and caught myself in my daydreams really playing the part of that 
girl.” I objected that she obviously misunderstood Maupassant’s novelette. I was fa- 
miliar with that little masterpiece; it did not depict a prostitute, as she believed, but 
made fun of the bourgeois morality. In it the prostitute is at first despised by the other 
women passengers because of her profession; the ladies are shocked to be forced to 
travel in such company. Later they make up to her hypocritically since they depend 
for passports on her decision to sleep with the Prussian, and try to convince her in- 
directly through their husbands that it is her “patriotic” duty to fulfill the officer’s re- 
quest, despite the fact that he is an enemy. The patient denied that this was the pur- 
pose of Maupassant’s story; in fact had forgotten “those details.” The fact remained that 
in her puberty she was obsessed with the idea that every man would believe she was a 
prostitute because she was stout. These pseudo-paranoic ideas were “solved” by a rad- 
ical reducing cure, only to recur, since, as she said, she never had the energy to change 
her food intake in conformance with the dietetic rules. After some time she became 
discouraged and continued to “eat a good deal.” At this point the idea that she was 
starved as a baby came in handy, since she could use it as an alibi for eating too much. 
“} despised men, who, I thought, would look upon me as a prostitute, and that forced 
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me into the direction of homosexuality. So you see, I was right in saying that all of my 
unhappiness started with being starved as a baby.” 

The patient’s naive explanation was for her convincing enough. She treated, even 
later in analysis, all attempts to find some unconscious determining factors for her ho- 
mosexuality as sheer “waste of time,” since she “knew the reason.” Of her family his- 
tory the following could be gathered. Her father was a “good for nothing” who mar- 
ried her mother because of her money. One day he “disappeared” with another woman 
and was never found again; but he left with a great deal of his wife’s money. The pa- 
tient had no direct recollections of that episode since it happened when she was one 
year old. She remembered her mother as a melancholic, unhappy person who would 
“always weep or be sullen.” Her education was left to boardng schools and colleges. 
She had the feeling of being exciuded from family life, and blamed her mother. “I 
hated her and imagined that she enjoyed some hidden sexual pleasures, therefore did not 
want me around. Later I found out that she had the miserable life of a severe hypo- 
chondriac. I still cannot forget that I had because of her such an unhappy childhood.” 
The girl’s unhappiness was partly self-provoked. She started conflicts with superiors 
and classmates. Her technique consisted in bringing about unconsciously a conflict, 
enjoying feeling of being unjustly treated, and taking revenge on her self-provoked 
enemies (“mechanism of orality”). The result was complete isolation and hatred of 
everyone. 

After finishing college the patient was in possession of a great sum of money but, 
to her dismay and fury, could use only the interest, since her mother established be- 
fore her death a trust fund. Her mother died when the patient was 19; she passed 
a‘vay without being visibly mourned by her daughter. A few months later, however, 
the girl went through a “queer period of not eating and overeating in rapid succession.” 
What she meant was that for three months she spent her time in the following cycle: 
At first she would lie in bed or on a couch without appetite and without doing any- 
thing. After three days she would change and would devour great quantities of food, 
chiefly apples and oranges, only to return later to her lack of interest in food. That 
whole period was concluded by a siege of “stomach trouble,” during which she could 
not hold food and went to a sanitarium, where the diagnosis “hysteria” was made. One 
could only surmise that her “queer period” after her mother’s death was some kind of 
abortive pathologic mourning with slightly manic-depressive mechanisms. 

After her release from the sanitarium she was obsessed with “joy of life.” She de- 
cided that her mother had ruined her life; “starvation as a baby,” no family life, not 
enough money (trust fund) after her mother’s death. All of these facts she considered 
“sheer malice.” “I was through with her and wanted to enjoy life.” She still hated 
men; the old idea that men believed her to be a prostitute was still operative, but slight- 
ly changed now into the formulation: All men treat women as prostitutes. “Since a 
third sex was not available, I started relations with Lesbians. But it was of no avail; 
after every act (only cunnilingus was practiced) I felt unhappy and disgusted. I am 
at the end of my rope. If analysis does not help me, I shall commit suicide.” 


The oral elements were in this case seemingly near the surface. Of 
course, the whole extent of the real conflict was not understandable to 
the patient. The simplest way of getting her cooperation in this point 
was by showing her the contradictions in her behavior. She did not react 
with irritation but tried to find rationalizations. When these were dis- 
carded, she would be susceptible to unconscious reasons. We started 
with her feeling during her frequent and unsuccessful reducing cures. 
“It makes me furious and that fury persists during the whole time. I 
spoke with other people in similar situations. They told me that after a 
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few days they were uninterested in food and treated eating as a duty. 
That never happened to me.” I explained that she treated a reducing 
cure as if it were an attempt by someone (mother) to refuse her food, 
repeating the “starvation” period. That explanation she accepted. 
“Strange that I did not think about that myself.” I pointed out that her 
feeling toward her mother was not only hatred, as she believed. The 
proof was that in her reaction to her mother’s death she abstained from 
eating, acting obviously like a person in a depressed psychotic state. 
Freud’s conception of that mechanism was explained to her. There 
violent resistence ensued; the very person “whose whole philosophy of 
life centered about food”—I quoted her own statement—was intolerant 
of an interpretation of oral devouring and abstenance from devouring 
because of guilt feeling. The idea that she should feel for her mother 
something else than hatred was inconceivable to her. I used another ap- 
proach: “If you hate your mother so much, how do you account for 
the fact that you turn sexually to a woman?” 

Weeks of resistance followed in which the patient complained about 
her “deep disappointment in analysis.” She started to repeat in analysis 
situations of being unjustly treated. It took a long time to show her the 
unreality of her accusations and to make the problem of transference 
“palatable” to her. 

At first glance, especially in connection with her prostitution phan- 
tasies (Maupassant’s story), one had the impression that strong hetero- 
sexual tendencies were present in this patient. This was a mirage. An- 
alyzing more closely that phantasy, it transpired that the element which 
attracted her most was the fact that all women passengers in “Boule de 
Suif” were participants in the sexual adventure of the prostitute with 
the Prussian officer. It was, so to speak, under the disguise of a hetero- 
sexual act, a homosexual one in which she exhibited before these women 
and made herself a Peeping Tom of the emotions of the spectators. There 
was an element of truth in that unconscious idea, since in Maupassant’s 
story the women are first interested in the sex act of the prostitute (pre- 
requisite for passports) and secondarily unconsciously envied the girl 
because of her adventure. Most important, however, was the element 
of “sacrifice” with which the prostitute contributed to the fate of thesc 
women. Aggression played an equal part: “How base are these women 
who sacrifice me” —was the unconscious formula. 

Only gradually did the patient understand that her homosexuality 
was a defense—alibi against her hatred of her mother. At the same time, 
she had to overcome a “mountain of incredulity” before she accepted 
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the explanation that her “starvation” as a baby was not the reason for 
all of her unhappiness. 


Case III 


Traumatic experience: Incest with the father when the 
patient was two years of age. 


I was once asked to express my opinon as to whether a girl of 17, a practicing Les- 
bian, had any chance in psychoanalytic treatment. What follows are excerpts of my re- 
port. Despite the fact that the patient was not analyzed, I include the case since it has 
in the history a rare traumatic experience—rape by the father at the age of two. 

“', . I submit herewith a summary of my impressions concerning Miss Mary X. 
They form, of course, only a working hypothesis, whose correctness can be deter- 
mined only in a longer psychoanalysis of the patient, conducted by an experienced 
analyst. 

In order to understand the patient’s inclination toward homosexuality, we have to 
distinguish between two layers—a superficial one and a deeper one. Both are uncon- 
scious. 


1. Superficial layer. Mary, a girl of 16, receives letters with homosexual contents 
from other school girls. Her mother is suspicious; conflicts ensue; the girl runs away 
from home twice; and as a result her mother asks the court to commit her daughter 
to an institution. The girl is placed on probation for two years, with the stipulation 
that she see the probation officer every second week. The strange thing is that the 
mother’s unnecessarily cruel behavior is a direct repetition of her behavior toward her 
husband 13 years ago. He committed sodomy with his daughter, Mary, at that time two 
years old, for which he was arrested and sent to prison for two years. After his re- 
lease he annoyed his wife, who was instrumental in his being deported. Mary’s mother 
used the same procedure against both her husband and her daughter. We can there- 
fore assume that she identifies husband and daughter unconsciously. 

That assumption is bolstered by the fact that Mary’s behavior is as if she under- 
stood unconsciously only too well what is going on. She herself plays the role of the 
father. The chief objection to him was that he ran around with other women and ex- 
ecuted perverse sexual trends. Mary does exactly the same; she runs around with other 
women and admits openly that she is a Lesbian. 

We see, therefore, that the conflict between mother and daughter seems to be a 
repetition of the fight between mother and father, the girl assuming unconsciously the 
father's part, the mother reacting with the same form of aggression that she used once 
toward her husband. This explains partly the mother’s lack of leniency toward the 
adolescent child. The oedipal rivalry which normally is decided in the mother’s favor 
was in this specific case decided in the child’s favor. The husband preferred the child, 
a preference which undoubtedly provoked unconsciously the mother’s hatred, con- 
sciously, of course, rationalized with the noble idea of saving the infant. Further, the 
husband demanded perverse acts from his wife which she refused. What perverse acts 
we don’t know. Since he misused the two year old child anally, even tearing her anus, 
we can assume with a certain amount of probability that anal practices were involved, 
too. The moment the adolescent child started her “perversions,” the mother’s hatred 
was unconsciously resuscitated and her too brutal actions—via court—were instigated. 

That underground fight between mother and daughter over the father is sustained, 
moreover, by an ironic twist in the daughter’s behavior. It is as if she had never for- 
given her mother for depriving her of her father. She now concocts unconsciously a 
situation in which she reverses the roles: In the original situation her mother wanted to 
get rid of the father; the daughter runs away and forces her mother to look for her 
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and bring her home. In the identification with the father it means: “I shall force you 
to bring my father back.” 

On the other hand, the irony and hatred against the mother goes one step further. 
Mary runs away and her mother asks the police to find her. Unconsciously the girl 
is trying to show: “My mother is such an impossible person that she has to use police 
force to hold her husband.” At the same time, that ironic action of the girl tends to 
deny and nullify the humiliating fact that in reality the opposite happened in the 
mother-father relation: The father wanted to come back and the mother used police 
force to get rid of him. 

The mother’s behavior becomes clearer if we take into account her own life his- 
tory. She maintains that her father was a wealthy exporter from a southern country 
who separated from his wife, leaving the children in her custody. One day, however, 
according to the story, the man stole Mary’s mother and her sister from home, taking 
them to an island where he placed them in a convent. The story as related by Mrs. X. 
is romantic, full of contradictions, and unproven. We don’t know whether it is a 
product of phantasy or reality. Whether it be true, phantasy, or “corrected” reality, 
Mrs. X believed in it. We know that phantasies are not less powerful than facts as a 
determining factor in human conflict. Mrs. X.’s behavior leads us to conclude that she 
acquired both a deep oedipal wish to be with her father after elimination of her mother 
and, secondarily, a deep feeling of guilt because of eliminating her mother. The resu!t 
of the conflict was acquisition of an ascetic sex ideology without renouncing her origt- 
nal wishes. She explained the choice of her husband, who committed robberies and 
sodomy, by the fact that she thought he was a “perfect gentleman.” Only later, she 
claims, did she discover that he was “no good.” The choice of sexual object is never 
accidental; unconsciously she repeated the original father-daughter situation. This ac- 
tivated deep feelings of guilt toward her mother, and for 15 years she herself played 
unconsciously the role of her own mother, devoting herself entirely to the upbringing 
oi her children, renouncing sex completely. Of course, that identification with her 
mother is not only the result of her feeling of guilt; aggression, too, is involved. It is 
as if she would say to her mother, “See how I would have liked to be treated; why 
did you not fight for us at the time father stole us?” (“magic gesture”). 

Mrs. X. seems to be a highly neurotic woman, who sacrificed herself for her child- 
ren but did so in an aggressive way, without receiving thanks for it. That “ingratitude” 
is the tragic part in her life. On the other hand, she herself has spoiled all of her 
parental possibilities. She wants the children entirely for herself, does not acknowledge 
that they are growing up, is domineering and aggressive. She wants the sexual confi- 
dence of her children (“It gives her a great deal of pleasure to hear about Mary’s dates. 
She supposes that she enjoys herself vicariously that way”—quotation from interviews.) 
But she denounces Mary before the juvenile court and fights directly and indirectly with 
her other daughter’s bridegroom. Furthermore, she imbues both children with an 
a-sexual, man-hating philosophy (“Most all men are mean”). 


2. Deeper layer. Beneath the superficial layer, sketched above, a deeper and more 
important core of Mary’s homosexual tendencies is hidden. Psychoanalytic experience 
teaches us that the unconscious reason for female homosexuality is to be found in an 
unsolved oral conflict of the pre-oedipal child with the mother. Basically, the conflict 
is, strangely enough, not of libidinous, but of aggressive contents. Under female homo- 
sexuality lies a savage hatred for the mother which is warded off by a libidinous defense: 
“I don’t hate her; I love her sexually.” That defense is unconscious and shifted secon- 
darily to other women. In a round-about way the hatred for the mother comes to the 
surface; mothers are in general not too happy with Lesbian daughters. 


One should not be deceived by the pictures that female homosexual 
couples produce for themselves and their environment. Officially, one 
partner plays the role of husband, the other that of wife. Under that 
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oedipal family palimpsest is hidden the baby-mother relationship. This 
fact accounts for the passive (baby) and active (mother) types in female 
homosexuality. (The situation is even more complicated in male ho- 
mosexuality, where different and additional elements are involved, 
which I won’t discuss here.) 


In families producing homosexuality, we find typically the follow- 
ing unconscious psychic situation: 


a. The aggressive, dominating mother is the sole educator of the 
child, or the father has a weak personality. 


b. The child hates the mother and is incapable of splitting off the 
pre-oedipal ambivalent attitude toward her. 


c. The oedipus complex therefore never reaches the normal height. 


d. Self-damaging tendencies predominate under a pseudo-aggres- 
sive facade. These persons consistently construct unconsciously situa- 
tions in which they are unjustly treated. They first provoke the ag- 
gression of the outer world without seeing that they have done so; sec- 
ondarily throw themselves with great energy, seemingly in self-defense, 
against their self-constructed enemies; and finally revel in self-pity, en- 
joying unconsciously psychic-masochistic pleasure. That triad was 
called by the writer the “mechanism of orality” and is pathognomic for 
all oral neuroses and perversions. Consequently, we consistently find in 
the life of these sick persons, on the surface, acts of aggression and in- 
gratitude, which in reality are masks for deep masochistic, self-destruc- 
tive tendencies. In the case of Mary, for instance, we find running away 
_from home, homosexual tendencies, coldness toward her mother who had 
made sacrifices for her, tardiness in appointments concerned directly or 
indirectly with her probation, etc. 

The interview I had with Mary supported the suspicion I received 
when reading her case history that she herself provoked the whole con- 
flict with her mother over her homosexuality. Her mother stated: “Mary 
had been exchanging letters with an older girl containing references to 
sex.” But why did Mary allow her mother to discover that correspond- 
ence? Mary’s description of the discovery was that she was re-reading 
the letter as usual in her room and did not suspect that her mother, who 
was in the kitchen, would enter the room. She could not give any rea- 
sonable explanation for reading the letter in the apartment when her 
mother was present. Therefore it is probable that she unconsciously 
wanted to provoke her mother, since without her mother’s knowledge, 
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the aggression toward her carried out in homosexuality would not have 
been complete. If that assumption should prove correct, we have a 
typical example of self-provoked trouble, as described in the above-men- 
tioned “mechanism of orality.” There is also visible in Mary’s action a 
strong exhibitionistic tendency, combined with the psychic-masochistic 
act. 

Another example of that aggressive-masochistic attitude on Mary’s 
part is her experience with music. I quote: “She really likes music, but 
she gave up lessons just because her mother made her take them and be- 
cause her mother nagged her so much about them.” In other words, she 
damaged herself in order to hurt her mother. The same holds true for 
her sexual behavior. Mary’s mother obviously has ideas of being social- 
ly superior and has imbued the child with those ideas. Mary, however, 
focuses her aggression on exactly that point, knowing unconsciously 
what would hurt her mother most: She uses homosexuality also to incur 
“social disgrace.” Here, by the way, the queer, unconsciously ironic 
twist in Mary’s aggresion toward her mother is once again visible. Mrs. 
X. always preached that most all men were mean. “All right,” is, fig- 


uratively speaking, her daughter’s answer, “I will care not for men but . 


for women.” In other words, under the covering cloak of ironic ac- 
ceptance of an educational rule given by the mother is hidden once more 
the aggressive reduction to absurdity. 

Another way in which she expressed her hatred for her mother was 
in running away from home. That flight had various reasons. I men- 
tion here only one. In running away she not only repeats—in identi- 
fication with her father—what her mother wanted her father to do—tu 
“disappear,” but she also shows her mother how “heartless” she is. A 
mother who did not care whether her husband was around, and even 
allowed him to be deported, would also not care whether or not she 
lost a daughter. Inwardly Mary knows very well how much her moth- 
er would care; but the girl’s wish to show up her mother as “heartless” 
is so great that she damages herself only to put her mother in the wrong. 

All of these examples of hatred toward the mother show a quanti- 
tatively astonishing amount of combined hatred and self-damaging ten- 
dencies, a fact which cannot be considered too favorable for the prog- 


nosis. 
There are three possibilities in evaluating Mary’s homosexual be- 
havior: 


a. Transitory phase of adolescence. 
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b. Typical homosexuality as the result of unconscious hatred for 
her mother. 


c. “Artificial,” pseudo-homosexuality as the result of fear of men 
as a direct consequence of the real sexual experience with her father at 
the age of two. 


Without analyzing the patient, it is impossible to state which point 
is predominant. My impression is that the probability that her perversion 
represents a transitory phase is unlikely, though it cannot be fully ex- 
cluded. The most probable conclusion, I believe, is that a typical homo- 
sexual perversion is developing. I think that the experience with the 
father has, even in this unusual case where incest was a reality, only 
contributory value to the development of the perversion, but empha- 
size once more that only a thorough psychoanalysis can clarify that 
point. 

Psychoanalytic therapy of the perversion homosexuality is bound 
to certain prerequisites. | mention the three most important: 


1. Unconscious feeling of guilt which can be made use of in 
therapy. 
2. Voluntary acceptance of treatment. 


3. Not too-extensive an amount of self-damaging tendencies. 


In all three points the prognosis in the case of Mary is rather un- 
favorable. She expends her feeling of guilt in her self-damagement. 
This explains her coldness toward her mother and lack of remorse, since 
she believes that the injustice done her justifies every aggression she 
shows her mother. In my opinion Mrs. X. did unforseen and perhaps 
irreparable damage in denouncing the girl to the court. Her action did 
not start the conflict, of course, but only culminates it. Furthermore, 
Mary does not really ask for treatment voluntarily. She has no pangs 
of conscience nor feeling of disgust after homosexual acts or phantasies. 
Last, but not least, the girl’s self-damaging tendencies seem to be very 
great. 

Everyone is entitled to his chance in a psychiatric therapy, even if 
we have justifiable doubts as to the possibility of success. I recommend, 
therefore, a psychoanalytic trial treatment of two months by a psy- 
choanalytically trained psychiatrist. In the event that that trial treat- 
ment could mobilize the undoubtedly present but misplaced unconscious 
feeling of guilt, one or two years of psychoanalytic treatment could 
cure the patient completely.” 
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Case IV 


Traumatic experience: Extraordinary brutality of the mother 
from the time of the child’s first recollections. 


The patient, a good-looking woman in her early forties, entered analysis because 
of personality difficulties. Her description of her conflicts was: “Everybody rejects me 
—I have no real friends—My husband bores me—I have no fun in life—Harmless con- 
flicts excite me too much—I am a mess.” She was full of exaggerated self-criticism. Ac- 
cording to her, she was not really good looking; she was not benevolent; she was bitter. 
She was always ready to reproach others; she was too easily offended. Sexually she 
considered herself a Lesbian; her marriage was a “concession to the family.” Sexual in- 
tercourse had not been practiced since the first months of marriage some twelve years 
ago, her husband, incidentally, being practically impotent. “I have tried everything, 
men and women; nothing works.” With men she was completely frigid. She showed 
her contempt for them openly. In general men left her after the first intimacies. Women 
were a “different story;” she was interested but invariably started scenes of violent 
jealousy resulting in conflicts and “more unhappiness than the whole thing is worth.” 
She was always the “seducer.” Her specialty was in trying to prove to unhappy mar- 
ried women that what they really needed was a “good homosexual relation.” After the 
sex play with these women she felt at first wild triumph, later depression. She provoked 
conflicts early in these relations, was unhappy, felt rejected and despised her sexual 
partners, who often “crawled back to the man’s bed; all of these women are cows.” 

I asked her if she had a theory as to why she was a homosexual and so unhappy. 
She immediately produced a “deep conviction” of the cause of both: Her mother was. 
responsible for everything. In her description her mother was a “barbarian and a 
savage.” She beat the patient and her younger sister mercilessly. The father was a. 
“weakling,” also afraid of his wife. Only once did he effectively protest against her 
violence toward the children. The patient overheard a scene between the parents in 
which her father threatened to ask a doctor for a certificate that the children’s back and. 
buttocks were covered with “bloody stripes,” to be used as evidence for divorce and 
for obtaining custody of the children. The mother’s behavior, changed for a few 
weeks (the patient was at that time 5% years old, the precise date having been established 
by coincidence of the scene with a change of apartments), only to revert to its former 
brutality. According to the patient’s description, her mother was not really a dis- 
ciplinarian but a sadist of the first order. She hated the children and took revenge on 
them. The patient’s description was so incredible that I could not but suspect her of 
exaggeration, Letters from an uncle and aunt written years before the analysis and 
without the purpose of accusation stating as a matter of fact the mother’s “cruel dis- 
position” convinced me, however, that the patient’s report was in that respect ac- 
curate. 


The patient stated that her whole life consisted of hatred and contempt of her moth- 
er. I asked her how she could reconcile with those feelings the fact that in two im- 
portant points she accepted her mother’s autocratic dictum without rebellion: She mar- 
ried because her mother wanted her to and despite her own knowledge of her homo- 
sexual inclinations, and, even as a woman of 40, she strictly observed the family gather- 
ings. She answered that she was under the influence of tradition. I pointed out the 
many things she did to spite tradition, for instance, promiscuity and homosexuality. To 
that the patient had no answer and reiterated only her feeling of aversion toward her 
mother. I suggested that she was using the family gatherings to collect material of 
“being unjustly treated” for the whole week. Every time her mother asked an indis- 
ereet question or made a tactless remark which put her daughter “on the spot,” the lat- 
ter would rage for a whole week—till the next Sunday gave her a new source of hatred. 
I explained to her the “mechanism of orality” with the triad: I provoke unconsciously 
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an aggression; I am aggressive in self-defense; I pity myself masochistically. The patient 
objected, stating that she never provoked and became angry only when her mother be- 
gan, without any reason, her provocations. I explained that the mechanism in question 
is operative whether the patient starts the conflict himself or uses certain provocations 
and aggressions of the outer world which are real enough for his neurotic purposes, for 
the feeling of being unjustly treated. The patient accepted that explanation. I insisted, 
however that she could not be as innocent as she pretended, even in misusing her moth- 
er’s aggression. Reluctantly the patient admitted that she often brought the conversa- 
tion around to topics, her mother’s opinion of which she knew beforehand would irri- 
tate her. She admitted furthermore that she felt a queer sensation of triumph when her 
mother put herself in the wrong. 


After some time we obtained abundant confirmation of the fact that the patient 
made use of the “mechanism of orality” extensively in other human relations as well. 
The majority of her disappointments (lack of friends, being overlooked by superiors, 
relations with men, etc.) were unconsciously self-constructed and masochistically ex- 
ploited. 


“Very well,” concluded the patient, “That may account for my unhappiness. But 
it explains neither my homosexuality nor the fact that my mother was a savage who 
pushed me into it.” She could not give any explanation as to how her mother’s bru- 
tality—even if it were as extensive as she claimed—could be accountable for her per- 
version. She simply “knew that it was and that was all.” Condescendingly she added: 
“It is your business to find out why.” 


The only libidinous attachment of which the patient was aware was the “kind feel- 
ing of friendship” for her sister in childhood. The two children were driven to each 
other in common hatred of their mother. She would console her little sister and play 
with her. Once her mother discovered that the children slept in each other’s arms, 
and punished them both severely for it. The patient pretended, even in analysis, that 
she did not understand what had excited her mother so much. Later the play with her 
sister was less harmless; she would sling one leg beneath her sister’s body and bring her 
other leg as near to her sister’s body as she could, masturbating in that way. 


Interestingly enough, the patient denied that she had ever felt jealousy toward her 
younger sister. She had good reason for not being jealous of her: Both children were 
hated by their mother, and their father was an “unimportant, weak person” who did not 
dare show any attachment for them since his wife had forbidden him that “weakness.” 
The fact remains that no trace of a father attachment was discernible in her later life; 
hewever, the patient treated her own child, who died at the age of 3, with great ag- 
gression, and was indirectly responsible for its death. On a vacation trip by car the 
child became sick and feverish, but its mother drove on for days without consulting a 
physician, despite twice being given advice by innkeepers that the child was seriously 
ill. She wanted to reach a certain point and did reach it, but the child, who had dipth- 
eria, died shortly afterward. Her feeling of guilt was officially present; no real discom- 
fort could be discerned in analysis. 


Her relation toward her sister remained for a long time unclarified, since the as- 
sumption was possible that she identified her sister with her own child. Later it be- 
came clear that this was not the case: She identified her child with herself and her own 
aggression with that of her mother. Her treatment of her child was, so to speak, a 
negative-caricaturistic demonstration directed toward her mother: “I will show you 
how badly you treated me. You would even let me die” (“negative magic gesture”). 


Even with the analytic microscope no human, loving or even kind tendency was to 
be found in that woman. All was hatred, bitterness, spite, and—last but not least—self- 
aggression and psychic masochism. Even her husband was not perceived as a real per- 
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son. She was frigid with him; only occasionally she used him sexually in the same way 
as she did her sister in childhood for clitoridian masturbation. 


My patient was quite wrong in assuming that a direct relation exist- 
ed between her mother’s cruelty and her own homosexuality. The best 
proof of that was that her sister’s neurosis was completely different; she 
was clearly heterosexual and a typical case of hysteria. Without know- 
ing it, the patient was right, however, in assuming that an indirect re- 
lation did exist between her mother’s behavior and her homosexuality. 
Strangely enough, her hatred of her mother was counterbalanced by a 
deep unconscious feeling of guilt. Her homosexuality was also a de- 
fense against her hatred (“I love her”). That explains also why she was 
so obedient in many respects toward her mother’s commands, even as an 
adult. I asked her, “How do you account for the fact that you become 
attracted to women when the first person who disappointed you so 
deeply was a woman?” ‘That argument convinced her finally that ho- 
mosexuality was a covering cloak for hatred. Of course, she cherished 
her hatred of her mother also to prove to herself that she was not at all 
masochistically and with guilty feelings attached to her mother. The 
wild feeling of triumph that she felt after seducing “one of these cows,” 
as she called her friends, was explainable as hatred of her mother. She 
knew that her mother “would die” if she found out that her daughter 
was homosexual. Of course, other elements were involved, too; for in- 
stance, an ironic aggression toward her mother, whom she accused of 
giving her first the idea of homosexuality by unjustly accusing her of 
masturbating with her sister. In another layer was the reproach, “Look 
what the result of your education is—I am a Lesbian.” 


Without a situation of defeat no human relation was possible for 
her. Even in her choice of homosexual objects she always chose the 
wrong women, only to be disappointed. Her wild scenes of jealousy 
were, as she later admitted, “fake.” She spoke, however, so violently 
against fancied competitors that in the end, as she said, she believed it 
herself. A tendency toward self-disappointment was visible. It could 
only be surmised that jealousy toward her sister was once visible (per- 
haps because the mother began feeding the second baby immediately 
after the first, the children being only one year apart) and was later re- 
pressed. It was also possible that her pressing of her body toward her 
sister’s and men’s bodies, the only form of direct sex pleasure of which 
she was capable, was a repetition of an early pressing of her body to- 
ward her mother’s breast. 
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Case V 


Traumatic experience: Discovery in the sixth year that 
the mother was owner of a brothel. 


The patient, a woman of 35, came into psychoanalysis in a state of what she called 
nervous breakdown. At that time she had been having for two years sexual relations 
with a man of higher social and financial standing, and hoped that he would marry her. 
The man was married to a wealthy schizophrenic, who spent most of her life after mar- 
riage in a private psychiatric institution. Every two or three years she would be re- 
leased to her husband’s or her parents’ custody, only to be brought back to the institu- 
tion after a few months because of abundant delusions and hallucinations. The husband 
promised his “girl friend”—my subsequent patient—that he would divorce his wife and 
marry her, but later would not fulfill his promise. Violent conflicts ensued in which 
the disappointed woman would beat him in public. After one of those scenes she con- 
sented to enter analysis, as the desperate man proposed. 

In analysis it became clear that the patient was completely frigid and uninterested 
in men. She tried to conceal from me at first her homosexual relations and interests, 
since she wanted only to win me as an ally in convincing the man to marry her. After 
some time she became more outspoken and told me that her main interest in her friend 
was the social position he would offer her. Why the problem of social position was so 
important to her was not clear, and she did not want to speak about her family and 
childhood experiences. “You have to take my word for it that everything was all right 
there.” Further questioning she refused to answer, asking tearfully why I did not be- 
lieve her. At that moment she reversed the analytic formula, “Without a minimum of 
confidence no analysis is possible,” turned the tables, and told me that, since I had no 
confidence in her, analysis seemed impossible. We compromised for the time being on 
the basis that we would analyze first her relation to her friend and afterward. her wish 
to conceal facts about her childhood. She promised me, however, that if I could “guess 
correctly” her childhood situation from her repetition of it in later life, as I suggested 
might be possible, she would reward me with her confidence. She called that ironically 
“guess analysis,” brushed aside my objection that analysis is not conducted along those 
lines, and told me that her refusal to speak of her family was not resistance but necessary 
precaution. She refused to elaborate on that statement. She pooh-poohed the sug- 
gestion that her game with me, “I know something but I won’ tell you” represented in 
itself some neurotic repetition. 

For a few weeks we tried to analyze her relation to her friend. At first it became 
clear that she really did not want to marry the man, since, as she cryptically put it, his 
main attraction lay in his wife and that attraction was only slightly counterbalanced by 
the improvement of her social standing which would follow her marriage. Her queer 
statement that the man’s attraction was his wife became clearer after she related the fol- 
lewing facts: After a few months of her association with the man, she demanded more 
and more, categorically that he introduce her to his wife, who, at that time, was once 
more in her husband’s custody. He refused, foreseeing conflicts even were he to in- 
troduce her as the widow of a deceased friend. (The patient was in reality divorced.) 
One day my patient decided to outsmart him. Without his knowledge she visited his 
wife and introduced herself as “an angel sent by God” to discuss her marital situation. 
The angel idea was very cleverly concocted, since in the woman’s delusions angels were 
constantly present, as my patient knew from her friend’s reports. With this phantastic 
but intuitively well-chosen approach she won the psychotic woman’s confidence. They 
became good friends, and she admitted that she really liked her. One day my patient 
suggested that all three of them should live together. The weakling of a husband, fum- 
ing with rage, as he said, was helpless, and accepted that grotesque proposition. For 
three months they had a “menage a trois,” the sex life “improving a good deal,” as she 
ironically stated. The husband was impotent with his wife. The typical sequence of 
events was that the patient played sexually with him in her room until he achieved an 
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erection, but refused intercourse and sent him to his wife’s room to have intercourse. 
“Everything went well” in this strange cure of his potency disturbance until the psy- 
chotic woman became suspicious of the angel, whom she now classed as a female devil. 
Violent conflicts of jealousy followed, with the result that the wife had to be confined 
to an institution once more. The wife related her strange experience to the physicians, 
who took it as a “typical delusion.” After the wife’s latest confinement the patient be- 
came completely unmanageable, and the result was the commencement of her analyss. 
At that time the patient asked me ironically if I could venture a 
few “guesses.” I said that I could. First, her wish to “improve” herself 
socially through marriage gave rise to the idea that she would like to 
eradicate a feeling of “social disgrace.” Did she feel in childhood that 
her family was something of a disgrace, and why? Second, the fact that 
she played with me in the transference the game, “I know something but 
won’t tell you unless you can guess it,” raised the suspicion that sexual 
matters were involved in such a guessing game in her real childhood ex- 
perience. This would suggest that she repeated actively what had once 
happened to her passively. Perhaps, however, that whole guessing game: 
was in connection with her feeling or knowledge that something in her 
family history was so shameful (“social disgrace”) that it was concealed 
from her, and she was forced to guess herself at that time. Third, I asked 
her whether she did not feel that her relation to the psychotic wife of 
her friend was deeply homosexuai, that she had via the husband inter- 
course with his wife? A triumphant hatred was even visible: “She can- 
not achieve an erection in him; / can.” Her cruelty toward the poor 
woman showed that the basis of her homosexual tendencies was full of 
aggression and hatred. It gave the impression of more than uncon- 
scious homosexuality."*) Had she ever had any homosexual relations? 
(At that time I knew nothing of her perversion, which she had con- 
cealed completely.) Fourth, didn’t she see that she made out of the un- 
happy but honorable family of her friend a kind of promiscuous brothel? 
The patient did not answer my questions, nor did she deny my 
guesses. She left, pale, cold and reserved. For a few days she did not 
appear for her appointments. She came back later and told me that 
analysis was not so “dumb” as she believed; with but few exceptions the 
guesses were correct. She decided to speak. The story she now related 
was even more phantastic than the wildest imagination could paint. Her 
mother was an excessively aggressive woman, tyrannic and domineer- 
ing. She never knew her father, who died of pneumonia a few months 


(12) The superficial impression was, of course, “man as a bridge to the woman” 
(Freud) and resuscitation of the oedipal situation in masculine identification with the 
father. The amount of hatred for the psychotic woman (mother-substitute) was, how- 
ever, so abundant that I rather believed even at that time that oral hatred was involved. 
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before her birth. Her mother was the owner of a brothel in a provincial 
town. At the age of five or six my patient began to understand the 
jokes about her mother. Little innuendoes and allusions made by ser- 
vants and friends paved the way. One day she overheard a conversa- 
tion between a priest and her mother in which the priest tried to reform 
the woman but was answered cynically. Because of fear, she never asked 
her mother about her profession. One of the girls of the brothel was 
some kind of housekeeper and spent quite some time with the child. She 
approached that woman with her questions. The woman gave evasive 
answers and told her, “You will find out.” The “guess” that she re- 
peated in the transference situation a former procedure of the same sort 
was confirmed. At the same time she felt from that time on socially 
deeply humiliated; hence her social snobbishness in later life. The de- 
cisive point, however, was that she had to handle her really fanatic 
hatred of her mother; she chose the way of homosexuality. In that so- 
lution of her conflict via homosexuality she deceived, so to speak, her 
hatred: “I don’t hate her; I love her.” In a roundabout way, though, the 
repressed hatred carne to the surface, for instance, in her reaction to the 
psychotic wife of her friend. What made the deepest impression on my 
patient was my formulation, “You make out of the unhappy but hon- 
orable family a kind of brothel.” If, so she concluded, I was able to see 
that from her behavior without knowing the preceding facts—except as 
a reconstruction—then she must be “too obvious.” That unusual situa- 
tion in childhood (brothel) was, however, not the decisive factor in her 
development, since analysis could prove conclusively that everything 
she did neurotically in her life was motivated by her hatred of her moth- 
er. Her marriage, for instance, was an example of that hidden hatred. 
She married, after her mother’s death, a bum with whom she played the 
role of “magic gesture.” She treated him as she had wanted to be treat- 
ed by her mother; in other words, she pampered him with love, the hid- 
den aggression toward her mother being: “You did not care for your 
child—I care even for a stranger.” Of course, the masochistic compon- 
ent entered the picture, and she was disappointed by the man, who com- 
mitted petty thieveries. Interestingly enough, her mother had inoculat- 
ed her with a hatred and contempt of men, who were “stupid enough to 
pay for sex.” But her mother despised women even more, treating the 
girls in the brothel like slaves. The girl adopted officially both opinions 
about men and women, but found to her dismay that she pictured herself 
as being one of the girls in the brothel. “A warm feeling toward the 
other girls” was predominant in these phantasies. She imagined often 
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that the same man would have intercourse with her and another girl in 
the brothel, a phantasy which she caused to materialize later in the house 
of the psychotic wife of her friend. Even the brothel-competition was 
repeated in that relation: The girls in the brothel were proud of achiev- 
ing erections with some of the impotent customers. Hence her pride 
in achieving an erection with the husband and sending him for consum- 
mation of intercourse to his wife. That aggression, too, was involved 
has been stressed here. 

The mother’s philosophy had some positive slants, as well. For 
instance, she had the motto: “Live alone and enjoy your money.” Dur- 
ing the period of inflation after the War the patient lost her heritage. 
She married a good-for-nothing, divorced him, and later started homo- 
sexual relations with women who took advantage of her. She identified 
these women with her mother. 

The brothel-theme and that of the mother spoiling her child’s start 
in life were inexhaustible for the patient. At the same time they were 
both very convenient justifications of her hatred of her mother. The 
real, dynamically decisive factor was her unsolved conflict of hatred of 
her mother. 

CoNCLUSIONS 


The result of our investigations based on clinical material points to- 
ward undervaluation of the importance of external “traumatic experi- 
ences” in childhood as a genetic factor in the psychologic make-up of 
female homosexuality. When present, they represent only one of the 
many factors; in the majority of cases they have only the dynamic value 
of a provocative agent, accentuating and making more effective the un- 
conscious phantasies. Biologically, the oral instinctual drive and a per- 
sonality of the narcissistic libidinous type seem to be prerequisites. Psy- 
chologically responsible for the specific perversion of female homo- 
sexuality seems to be the unsolved pre-oedipal mother relationship, with 
its preponderance of hatred and feeling of guilt. 

Traumatic experiences as described by the patients in the five clin- 
ical cases of female homosexuality give, at first glance, the impression 
of probability as causative factors. They are not, though simplification 
may be an apt pseudo-psychologic expedient and alibi for the patient 
and the naive observer. Unfortunately, that simplification does not cor- 
respond to the psychoanalytic experience. The naive observer may 
console himself with Hegel’s statement: “If the facts are against me, so 
much the worse for—the facts.” 

251 Central Park West, New York City 
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CRIMINAL PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AS OBSERVED BY 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


C. P. Osernporr, M. D. 
New York, N. Y. 


From Biblical days sin and crime have been interrelated and in- 
teractive. The original sin of Adam and Eve was one which the Deity 
rather than the contemporary limited and participating social group of 
two took the responsibility for judging. In this instance the sentence 
was banishment from the locality where the crime was committed. The 
second Biblical crime, the murder of Abel by his older brother Cain, 
was no less grave than that of his parents, and again the Deity decided 
the nature of the penalty. Here, too, it was expulsion from the place 
where he lived, so he fled to and dwelt in the land of Nod, on the East 
of Eden. 

This convenient practice of dealing with both sin and crime has 
been popular through the ages. An interesting example involving crim- 
inal insanity is recorded in colonial New York and numerous analogous 
instances occurred in other American colonies. In 1674 a case was con- 
sidered where the defendant was charged with ‘breaking down doors, 
setting fire to houses,” etc. The judges decided that the defendant was 
not “in his right reason” — an advanced and enlightened opinion for 
that period. However, the judge ordered that the defendant be ban- 
ished from Flushing, Long Island to Staten Island, with the order that 
the local magistrate there be “empowered, if the defendant behave badly, 
to punish him as he may deserve.”"”) 

The procedure is still in force, as for example, when officers of the 
law compel lesser malfactors, such as vagabonds and prostitutes, to 
“move on.” Among my patients was a gentleman who operated two 
gambling houses—one in Philadelphia, the other in New York, so that he 
would lose no time in his criminal activities. When the law asserted it- 
self in the Quaker City he merely moved to his previously prepared place 
in New York, on the East of his Eden, and vice versa. Sometimes the 


(1) Deutsch, Albert: The Mentally Ill in America. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, New York, 1937, Page 50. 
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lifting and falling of the ban of the law on the evil of roulette in these 
two cities seemed to alternate so auspiciously for the scheme of my pa- 
tient that it appeared almost pre-arranged. Possibly the official guard- 
ians of the law have an unconscious but persistent tolerance of and sym- 
pathy with the culprits they are presumed to oppose and apprehend. 
Perhaps also there is a universal approval by most people of the defiance 
of criminals which, unconsciously at least, does not entirely displease 
them. 


Distinctions between offense by man against man’s Maker or Lord 
and offense by man against his fellow-men have never been well de- 
fined until recent times and even today in the most ethically minded 
countries they are not very sharp. The State in times gone by would 
invoke divine aid to preserve its interests and the Church was not above 
using temporal military power and a constituted civil authority to en- 
force its momentary ideals of propriety and devotion toward the Divine 
Ruler. On many occasions in history, even in the twentieth century, 
final power in all matters of right and wrong, sin and crime, religious 
or civil, rested with a single individual or with an oligarchy. 


Among the latter we may choose as an example the dictatorship of 
John Calvin and his group in Geneva in 1536. Calvin established it to 
enforce his own conviction that to achieve salvation man must remain in 
the fear of the Lord. This ecclesiastic autocracy of Calvin is signalled 
out primarily because Calvin’s puritanical morality came to these North 
American shores with its second group of settlers not far from Boston 
Bay. 


The legal standards in the early New England theocratic colonies 
were based upon Calvin’s bitter doctrins which bound crime and sin 
closely together. From all accounts, punishments, including flogging 
and hanging, were imposed for sin against dogma more frequently than 
for crime against person or property in early Massachusetts towns. This 
puritan legacy still was in force in the household of Abiel Holmes, a 
Calvinist clergyman, the father of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The implement that was eventually to disrupt the autocratic com- 
bination of church and state, which differentiated only weakly between 
sin and crime, came from science — a source relatively unknown before 
medieval times. The story of the inroad of science upon the power of 
theocracy is as fascinating as fiction—filled with many dramatic and 
thrilling duels in which many a scientific David, bold and attacking, fel! 
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victim to the powerfully entrenched Goliath of superstition and mysti- 
cism, with which ecclesiasticism so frequently allied itself.‘ 

The impact of science on theology was making itself felt widely 
and definitely in the middle of the nineteenth century in New England 
through the influence of her many strong and progressive universities 
and colleges. Among these Harvard was a conspicuous leader and at 
this University the poet, philosopher and essayist, Dr. Holmes, some- 
what anomalously occupied the post of professor of anatomy. 

For the mentally ill and the criminal offender this epoch was par- 
ticularly significant, for it was then that the courageous and tireless 
Dorothea Dix was crusading for the improvement of conditions ia 
American jails, almshouses and insane asylums. Often the same building 
would serve to house all three groups. Then, too, in 1844 Dr. Isaac 
Ray of Providence had published his noteworthy book, “The Medical 
Jurisprudence of Insanity”, the first work of its kind in English. Spirit- 
ually and socially minded individuals such as Miss Dix and Dr. Ray, 
along with the abolitionists, the utopians and transcendentalists of New 
England, were zealous folk then kneading the flour, the water and the 
salt of human freedoms—fine ingredients found in the Declaration of 
Independence—into a new and wholesome material for the staff of liv- 
ing. 

Holmes had little direct association with Miss Dix’s efforts in reform 
which drew greater support from educators, such as Horace Mann, 
humanitarians, such as her spiritual adviser, Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning and psychiatrists as Dr. Luther V. Bell and Dr. Thomas S. Kirk- 
bride. Holmes at the time had many scientific and literary irons in the 
fire which kept him very busy but it may be safely said that he was 
one of the first and foremost American physicians actively to oppose 
doctrines of predestination and preordination in connection with mental 
disease and criminal responsibility. His first novel, ‘Elsie Venner”, 
contains long and learned discussions on the limitations of human re- 
sponsibility. ‘? 

Holmes was perhaps the first American physician who interpreted 
mental conditions from their deterministic aspects. For this reason 
he must have been much impressed by the work of Dr. Prosper Despine, 


(2) For examples, See White, Andrew D.: A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom. D. Appleton and Company, New York, Volume II, 
Pages 64 and 65. 

(3) Holmes, Oliver Wendel: Elsie Venner. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Pages 226-228 also 320-324. 
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of Marseilles, published in 1868, which forms the basis of one of Holmes’ 
less known essays, “Crime and Automatism”, published in “Pages from 
an Old Volume of Life”. 

Despine’s work is entitled “Psychologie Naturelle” with a subtitle, 
“A study of the intellectual and moral facilities in their normal state 
and in their abnormal manifestations among the insane and among the 
criminals”. ‘) It consists of three volumes of six hundred pages each. 
The first concerns itself with a study of the intellectual faculties upon 
free will and automatic acts. The remaining two volumes contain re- 
ports and observations of interesting cases of homicide, parricide, in- 
fanticide, suicide, incendarism, robbery and prostitution among insane 
and criminal persons. Each report is followed by the author’s intelli- 
gent comment, pointing out elements of irrationality and inconsistency 
ir. the nature and execution of the acts; the constant absence of the 
sense of moral responsibility or the presence of actual insanity. The 
aim of the entire work is to prove that such criminals and delinquents 
stand in need of therapeutic treatment. 

Much of the source of M. Despine’s inspiration appears to have 
been Esquirol, the successor of Pinel in the leadership of psychiatric 
thought in France, who had a keen appreciation of the nature of com- 
pulsions. Despine carries his point time and time again that free will is 
not possible in the absence of moral sense and that many major crimes 
are committed by persons in whom a moral sense is non-existent. 

Dr. Despine seemed to have achieved little lasting recognition al- 
though he followed this major work with others dealing with similar sub- 
ject matter.‘ Holmes merits in this instance, as in many other medical 
advances, such as infectious disease, dentistry and anesthesia, consists in 
his recognition of the value of Despine’s postulates. They fitted in pre- 
cisely with his own ardent efforts to lift the disspiriting dogmas of 
predestination from the estimate of human conduct. Essentially Holmes 
merely rephrased and recapitulated in his own pithy and terse style what 
Despine had so carefully verified through years of contact and study 
of psychopathic situations regarded as either sin or crime. These gave 
Holmes scientific and clinical support for what he had so long been 
advocating in the realm of daily life — namely, that it was an indig- 
nity to one’s Maker to suppose that he would create beings damned, 


(4) Holmes, Oliver Wendell: Pages from an Old Volume of Life. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1891, pages 315-360. 

(5) Despine, Prosper: Psychologie Naturelle, Volumes 1-3. F. Savy, Paris, 1868. 

(6) Despine, Prosper: Le Somnambulisme. F. Savy, Paris, 1880. 
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perverted and condemned at birth. Holmes did not neglect this op- 
portunity for saying it again and emphatically. 

A few quotations from his essay will serve to demonstrate how ably 
Holmes extended the doctrine of limitation of the freedom of the will 
from the field of theology and sin to the field of law and crime. He says 
“deriving its warrant, or claiming to, from the supreme source of law, 
theology has transferred the whole subject of moral transgression from 
the region of the natural to that of the supernatural,” but as we say 
today and occasionally actually practice, “the subject of crime and the 
character of the criminal must be studied calmly, exhaustively, and in- 
dependently of all inherited prejudices.” 

Holmes continues, “savage instincts, barbarous usages, ancient be- 
liefs, will all find themselves confronted with a new order of facts 
which has not been studied, and with new interpretations of facts which 
have never been hazarded. Every novel growth of ideas has to encounter 
the weight of vested opinions and mortgaged prejudices”, and further, 
“the observation of certain exceptional natures tends to show that a 
very large portion of their apparent self-determinations or voluntary 
actions, such as we consider that we should hold ourselves responsible 
for, are in reality nothing more nor less than reflex movements, automa- 
tic consequences of practically irresistible causes existing in the inherited 
organization and in preceding conditions.” 

Despine’s test of free will is the sense of effort by which a desire 
(impulse) is overcome and the self-approval or self-reproach which 
follows a right or wrong action. In psychoanalytic dynamics which are 
current today this principle is merely restated in terms of the strength 
of weakness of the super-ego. And the super-ego in a psychoanalytic 
witticism “is that part of the personality which dissolves in alcohol”. 

“All these newer modes of thought,” says Holmes, “are to a large 
extent outgrowths of what we may call physiological psychology. But 
the development of the connection of motive and determination has 
been, in the main, an expansion of the doctrine of reflex action.” 

In this realm of physiological psychology and reflex action the 
effects of alcohol provide many singularly clear illustrations. They also 
show the overlapping and often contradictory conceptions of sin, crime 
and illness — especially mental illness. They came to my notice fre- 
quently and impressively while acting as an ambulance physician at 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City. 

A very large percentage of all the calls for an ambulance was to 
fetch men who had become drunk in squalid districts along the East 
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River waterfront. If a policeman happened to find a man who had 
consumed such large quantities of cheap liquor that he lay on the side- 
walk in a sodden stupor, possibly with beginning delirium tremens, he 
rang for the ambulance. The semi-conscious man was carefully laid on 
a stretcher, whisked to the hospital, well treated medically and physically 
for a few days and then he was discharged from the hospital to whatever 
work he might have been doing or to idleness or vagabondry — “moved 
on” out of the hospital but fundamentally unbenefitted and unchanged. 

On the other hand, if the man had been more sparing in his alco- 
holie indulgence so that he became the victim of a relatively mild in- 
toxication, such as often results in querulousness, and failed to concur 
in the opinion of the officer of the law that he should “move on” and 
instead became argumentative, he was arrested for being drunk and 
disorderly. Like as not he might have accidentally received a scalp 
wound on the top of the head when he fell down resisting the police- 
man. The call for the ambulance then came from the police station-house 
where the surgeon would take a few stitches in a scalp wound and assure. 
the representatives of the law that no such dreaded thing as a fracture 
of the skull had occurred. The next day the incomplete inebriate per- 
sonally came before the bar of justice charged with being drunk and 
resisting an officer and would be apt to spend thirty days or more in 
the workhouse. The moral is evident — if a man does not wish to be 
arrested for the crime of drunkenness but to be treated in a hospital for 
the illness of alcoholism, he should drink more and worse whiskey. Of 
course, this man’s difficulty with himself was no more improved by his 
prison experience than the previously mentioned patient by his hospital 
stay. The latter, perhaps, has had a pleasanter time of it because he was 
regarded as ill rather than a criminal. 

Of course conduct disorders influenced by alcohol, cocaine, op- 
ium and lately mariahuana are typical of many conditions where phy- 
sicians, especially psychiatrists, theologians and jurists still retain anti- 
thetical approaches. At times these attitudes are so widely separated 
that a reconciliation of the ideation and ideals of medicine, theology 
and law seems far distant Of all these viewpoints those of the theo- 
logian in regard to crime seem to be losing ground more extensively or 
changing their fundamental positions more definitely. Relatively few 
persons today regard excessive alcoholic indulgence as sinful but rather 
as a manifestation of weakness or illness 

Holmes in his essay does not limit his plea for tolerance in regard 
to mental aberration to situations complicated by drugs or definite 
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physical illness but includes those contested states where mental respon- 
sibility is evidently only partial — as Maudsley so well puts it, at that 
“invisible line, so difficult to define not, let it be noted, between 
sanity and insanity, but between perfect and partial insanity.”‘” 

This is reflected in the following passage from Holmes which 
antedated Maudsley by twenty-five years: “In place of the doctrine 
of predestination, in virtue of which certain individuals were to be- 
come or remain subjects of wrath, we are discussing organic tenden- 
cies, inborn idiosyncrasies, which, so far as they go, are purely me- 
chanical, and are the best excuse that can be pleaded for a human being, 
exempting him from all moral responsibility when they reach a certain 
extreme degree, and exculpating him just so far as they are uncontroll- 
able, or unenlightened by any moral sense.” 

It is exceptional that a professor of so dry a subject as anatomy 
should be so alert to the needs of the living, but Holmes was an excep- 
tional professor of anatomy. In his unremitting efforts to free man for 
freedom in thinking, he nevertheless recognized that man’s thinking is 
never entirely free. In consonance with the psychoanalytic psychology 
which developed after his death (1894), he appreciated the uncon- 
trollable force of unconscious drives in all our social and cultural 
strivings. He says, in terms which might have been used by Freud, 
“Civilization may hide its knowledge of instinct more or less com- 
pletely under statutes and moral and religious precepts but it lies as a 
struggling force beneath their repressive weight; every now and then it 
betrays itself in the courtroom and even in the sanctuary.” 

Progress and advance — slow, to be sure — have been made in 
society’s recognition of the role it plays in responsibility for crime and 
criminals. Psychiatry along with other medical and social sciences 
has contributed much to the understanding of crime and to changes in 
approach to all problems of human conduct But great diversity per- 
sists, must necessarily persist, in laws dealing with crime and respon- 
sibility dependent upon the degree to which law makers give cog- 
nizance to the force of unconscious as well as conscious impulses; upon 
the rigidity with which they interpret current ethical and moral stan- 
dards and ideals. 

Psychoanalytic investigations have tended to substantiate the force 
of the unconscious and primitive urges in thrusting aside apparently 
well established cultural checks, not only at times of stress, but in 


(7) Maudsley, Henry: Responsibility in Mental Disease. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1896, Page go. 
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isolated and specific directions in minds otherwise relatively normal. 
They have also made us more aware of the extent to which society 
expresses its dissatisfaction with the need to inhibit its own disorderly 
impulses, by the condemnation of others who for one reason or an- 
other have allowed themselves the satisfaction of carrying out such 
socially harmful or forbidden acts. 

Recognition of these facts has led to a somewhat more lenient 
attitude toward the shortcomings of man even when they assume 
the nature of crimes. Among these advances may be mentioned the 
attitude of regarding anti-social and asocial children as being neglected 
rather than being delinquent; the establishment of separate adolescent 
and children’s courts, of parole systems, of psychiatry within the walls 
of prisons, and above all, the proposal that a court should decide the 
guilt or innocence of an offender, but the disposition of that individual 
should be determined only after scientific investigation of his personality 
and potentialities Our newer knowledge, however, has not shown us 
the means or methods by which these violent impulses can be success- 
fully and permanently absorbed into socially acceptable and productive 
activity. 

“What we are doing now”, Holmes explains in 1868, “is only get- 
ting ready for the twentieth century.” But it has been remarked that 
Holmes was a man one hundred years ahead of his time. So today ir 
the twentieth century we should not be too discouraged at a phrase 
of Dr. Hugo Staub, the well known psychoanalytically trained crim- 
inologist, in an article published just after his death in October 1942. “ 
Writing in connection with the analytic study of a boy who repeatedly 
had run away from home, he remarks that society’s method of handling 
the case is an example of “the psychological blindness and prejudice 
which characterize its approach to the treatment of all criminal of- 
fenders”. 

Nevertheless society, with all its current bitternesses and barbarity 
of blood-shed, did and does very partially esteem the ideal of “malice 
toward none and charity for all”. We are justified in the hope that in 
the future, in the world’s social reconstruction, society will be more 
charitable toward crimes against itself and will agree with the last words 
in Holmes’ essay that “it must not be taken for granted that while we 
are punishing crime we are punishing sin, for if this last were in court 
the prisoner might not rarely sit in judgment on the magistrate.” 


(8) Staub, Hugo. A Runaway from Home, Psycho.-Analytical Quarterly, Vol. XI, 
page 22. 
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A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THREE TYPES 
OF CRIMINALS 


R. Nevirr SANFORD 


University of California 
Berkeley, Cal. 


That each criminal is first and foremost an individual is a credo of 
clinical psychology. Yet, anyone who works with criminals over a 
period of time inevitably assumes, whether deliberately or not, the exist- 
ence of types. The writer during the years 1932-35 had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with numerous penal inmates.“ When 
he discovered that without conscious plan he had begun to classify these 
men into types, he was led into an attempt to make explicit the basis of 
division, to set down the distinguishing characteristics of each type and 
to bring the scheme into relation with existing classifications. Three of 
the types then distinguished have not, to the writer’s knowledge, been 
systematically described in the literature, and they are accordingly made 
the subject of the present paper. Consideration of each type includes a 
description of the characteristic everyday behavior, an inquiry into the 
underlying determinants both historical and contemporary, and pro- 
posals for effective treatment. The scheme is put forward in the hope 
that it will contribute to the ultimate establishment of a psychological 
typology of criminals, one that is dynamic in its approach and logical 
in its derivation and, hence, useful as a basis for the understanding and 
treatment of the individual. 

The significance of a typology of criminals will depend upon what 
underlying theory of criminality is adopted. If one is to maintain a 
psychological point of view, he cannot accept the limitations imposed 
by legal definitions of crime. Criminality, in the psychological sense, is 
a set of attitudes toward conscience and society. It is something that 
exists within the individual; though it commonly leads to offenses against 
the legal code, it is not restricted to this form of expression. And viola- 
tions of the law of the land may occur in the absence of criminality (ac- 


(1) At the Norfolk Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass., under the progressive adminis- 
tration of Howard Gill. The writer is indebted to Dr. O. L. Harvey for encourage- 
ment and helpful suggestions. 
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cidental offenses). For the purposes of the present paper, then, the es- 
sence of criminality is assumed to lie in the relationship between the per- 
sonal desires or wishes of the individual on the one hand and the social- 
ly derived circumscriptions imposed upon the expression of those desires 
on the other. In every true criminal, a relationship of this kind endures 
as an essentia} feature of the character structure. 

By taking into account variations in the quality and the intensity of 
the personal desires and of the social ideals, and by considering the re- 
lations between the two, one may distinguish on a common basis four 
types of criminals. 


1. The Pre-social: Those immature and suggestible individuals 
who vacillate in being subservient either to the ideals of the major so- 
ciety or to the ideals of a minor dissentient group. 


2. The Anti-social: Those who characteristically act according to 
the ideals of a minor dissentient group. 


3. The Asocial: Those in whom loyalty to social ideals is at a min- 
imum. 


4. The Impulsive-Addicted: Those who share the ideal of the 
major society but periodically give way to uncontrollable impulses. 


Criminals of the fourth type will merely be touched upon in the 
present paper. They resemble very closely the “neurotic criminals” dis- 
tinguished and studied intensively by Alexander and Staub.’ These 
writers limit their class of neurotic criminals to those whose criminal 
behavior has a special symbolic significance, e. g., kleptomania, pyro- 
mania and criminality out of a sense of guilt. However, in one sense 
of the word all four of the present types have neurotic elements. In 
each case, the criminal tendencies are ingrained in the individual; rather 
than being appropriate reactions to abnormal situations, they are re- 
actions characteristic of a personality organization that has its origins 
in early childhood. 

Criminals of the present four types may be regarded as true crim- 
inals, since in al! of them we find deficiency or distortion in the social 
conditioning. They are to be distinguished from the accidental offend- 
ers, who have adopted the ideals of the major society and are ordinarily 
law-abiding, but who behave criminally under unusual environmental 


(2) Alexander, F., and Staub, H. The Criminal, The Judge, and the Public. New 
York: Macmillan, 1931. 
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stress or when toxic conditions or organic mental disease destroy the 
means by which instinctual impulses are inhibited. Since the present 
concern is with criminality rather than with crime, accidental offenders 
may be excluded from the discussion. 


The Pre-Social Criminal 


We may turn to a consideration of our first type, the Pre-social. 
This criminal, who vacillates in subordinating his impulses to either the 
ideals of the larger society or those of a minor dissentient group, 1s 
often referred to as a weak character. Observers who are impressed by 
his mild manner and compliant attitude think of him as not really bad, 
but easily led. Policemen and parole officers write in their reports, not 
without a certain scornfulness, that he is a sneak thief, a non-vicious 
offender, a “heeler.” Indeed it does seem that this individual lacks inner 
structure, and that his ideals are taken over from the group of which he 
is a member at the moment. 

In prison, whence he is usually committed for petty thievery either 
alone or as a minor member of a group, this man is to be recognized by 
his submissive, deferential and ingratiating manner, which he exhibits 
in his relations both with the prison officials and with his fellow inmates. 
He is adept at currying the favor of the authorities. This he does by 
verbally repenting his crimes, praising the institution—even informing 
on his comrades. Common examples, as seen in prison, would be the 
middle-aged, melancholy Italian or Portuguese who silently accepts 
every imposition, the cheerfully irresponsible Negro who greets every 
command or suggestion with a “Yas suh, boss,” the plaintive Irish lad 
who hopes you will not think ill of him. These men adapt themselves 
well to prison routine, make tractable inmates and actually seem to en- 
joy the ordered regime and freedom from responsibility. Indeed, the 
behavior of this type of inmate is frequently so conferming, his attitude 
su cooperative, that he is rewarded with the most desirable job and giv- 
en special privileges. Thus he earns from his fellow inmates the name 
of Administration Johnny. That he is able to persist in his attitude of 
cooperation, despite the scorn of the inmates, is evidence that he is at 
the moment sincere in his desire to reform. Indeed he often feels that he 
bas reformed, and is contented while in prison to feel that he has been 
reinstated as a member of society. For his good behavior in prison he 
is a likely candidate for parole, that is, if he is a young offender without 
a long record; but since he lacks the stamina for resisting temptation 
once he is beyond the surveillance of society’s representatives, he is also 
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a likely candidate for recommitment, and this often to the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of case workers who believed that the reformation so 
easily achieved would be permanent. 

We may say of offenders of this type that the super-ego is in- 
fantile. The ego also is relatively weak and gives in easily to the rela- 
tively strong tendencies from the id. It is as if the process of socializa- 
tion started in the right direction but was not carried far enough. The 
individual feels guilty for his crimes once he has been caught and he is 
able to inhibit his anti-social impulse so long as a super-ego prototype 
is physically present, but left to his own devices, or in the company of 
anti-social companions, the ego is likely to find ways and means for 
siding with the id. 

Some evidence that a rudimentary superego is present derives from 
the fact that the individual appears to make some effort to come to terms 
with it. When in the company of society’s representatives he is usually 
quite concerned to justify his offense, and he is adept at rationalization. 
He points out with feeling that he is not half so bad as the sex offender, 
the armed robber or the embezzler whose peculations ran into six figures. 
Or he may admit his guilt and say that his just punishment will jnsure 
his not repeating his crime. Study of the circumstances surrounding his 
criminal act not infrequently reveals that it followed what was or what 
the offender interpreted to be an unjust punishment or a loss of love. 
Convincing himself that his superego had betrayed him or that he could 
gain nothing by adherence to its demands he felt entitled to instinctual 
gratification. These mechanisms, to be sure, are to be found in the nor- 
mal person, who is rarely free from struggle with his conscience, but 
they seem to be especially marked in this type of criminal. 

It seems there are chiefly two types of family pattern which pro- 
mote this type of personality organization. First, there is the situation 
in which the father is weak or inconsequential—perhaps an alcoholic 
n’er-do-well—and the mother, typically an harassed, irritable, and dom- 
inant woman, takes over all disciplinary matters. The result, it seems, 
is failure to identify with the father and hence arrested superego de- 
velopment. Frequently, it seems, this man does not develop emotionally 
beyond the stage of a little boy—either a good little boy or a bad little 
boy depending upon his status and expectation with respect to the moth- 
er’s love. Though his sexuality is essentially pregenital he is frequently 
married when he reaches the State Prison. His relations with his wife 
are blatantly childish, 1. e., dependent and ambivalent, and the offense 
itself is often in part a response to a family quarrel: the offender pro- 
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voked his wife to nag or reject him and so provide him with an excuse 
for his criminal behavior. 

A second type of situation in which this personality develops is 
that in which the father is a strong and aggressive man while the mother 
is a timid, weak and frustrated woman who dotes on her son. Here it 
seems that the fear of the father is so great, and masculine aggressive- 
ness is so effectively disapproved by the mother, that little or no identi- 
fication with the father ever occurs. Instead, oral-dependent and pas- 
sive, feminine wishes become directed to the father and father figures, 
so that in later life the individual is not only submissive in his relations 
with aggressive men but actually feels most comfortable when at the 
beck and call of authoritative figures. 

The criminal of this group seems to belong to the Erotic libidinal 
type described by Freud.‘*’ It is the need to be loved that drives him 
to fall in with the ideals of the group or the individual who might at the 
moment offer him support. Thus he is indeed “easily led,” for having 
no internalized authority whose love he can count upon he is ready to 
cast his lot with whomever promises him something. Some of his crimes 
follow from the fact that he will do anything—the law is no obstacle 
—to get love; other crimes seem to follow some episodic loss of love and 
to be either acts of revenge upon the person who denied him, or grati- 
fications of id impulses such as become possible when the individual 
feels that nothing is to be gained from adherence to the superego. The 
explanation resorted to by this man, when his crime followed his feel- 
ing of being rejected by an individual or by a community is a standard 
prison saying: “I had the name; I though I might as well have the game.” 

We can not, of course, equate our Pre-social type with Freud’s 
Erotic type, for it seems that some of the Impulsive-Addicted criminals 
also belong to this libidinal type. The Kleptomaniac, as we know, often 
is an oral-dependent individual whose crime symbolizes stealing love 
which he could not get in any other way. 

If we were to follow the scheme of Alexander and Staub‘ we 
should have to classify these Pre-social offenders either as Neurotic 
criminals or as Accidental criminals. Since, however, the criminal act 
is not a symbolic one, but is rather the direct gratification of an id im- 
pulse when the individual’s identifications change, we are hardly justi- 
fied in calling it neurotic in the above limited sense of the word. There 
is perhaps more similarity to the normal individual, who characteris- 


(3) Freud, S. Libidinal Types, Psychoanal. Quart. 1932. 
(4) op. cit. 
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tically yields to temptation under conditions which render the super- 
ego ineffective. However, we are confronted here not merely with oc- 
casional lapses into criminality but with a condition of chronic super- 
ego infantilism; the criminal actions are far too persistent for us to call 
them accidental. 

A psychoanalysis, probably, would be impossible in those cases 
where the father was inconsequential; it would be a possible but long 
and difficult process in those cases where the father was too aggressive 
and fear prevented identification. The only really practical treatment 
for these offenders is constant surveillance. It is a costly mistake to 
suppose that the correction of a few major shortcomings of the man’s 
environment will put him permanently on his feet. He will always need 
a relatively simple life situation including either membership in a sup- 
porting social group or the guardianship of a gentle but firm individual. 


The Anti-Social Criminal 4 


The Anti-social criminal, to go on to the next type, has firmly es- 
tablished ideals, but they are the ideals of a dissentient group. Though 
he expresses himself as against society; he, none the less, acts strictly in 
accordance with a set of standards. He does not as a rule experience 
guilt as a result of his crime, but only self-condemnation at allowing 
himself to be caught. For the deputy or the prison guard this man is a 
“typical con” or a “tough egg.” Indeed his offense typically is armed 
robbery in the company of one or more companions, and he is not ap- 
prehended without a struggle. For his fellow inmates, however, is a 
“right guy” who can be counted upon fearlessly to support the code of 
his group and to oppose the prison authorities at every possible oppor- 
tunity. 

This is the man who gave rise to the conception that there is honor 
among thieves. Indeed much of the romantic writing about this type 
of offender—the modern Robin Hood—seems very close to the truth. He 
is physically courageous, loyal to his fellows, willing to defend the 
weak against the strong. Toa degree rarely matched nowadays by men 
who adhere to the standards of our major society, he is willing to make 
sacrifices and to take punishment in defense of his ideals. His spirit is 
not to be broken by solitary confinement, nor will he compromise him- 
self by accepting any of the privileges which the prison authorities may 
offer him. Because this man’s typical offense is by the usual standard a 
very serious one, i. e. armed robbery, he is likely to arrive at the state 
prison with, next to the murderer, the longest sentence, and because he 
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is most antagonistic to police authority and has the most courage of his 
convictions he is most frequently the object of prison discipline and 
stands the least chance of being paroled. This is unfortunate, for of all 
the types of criminals this one is least to be deterred by punishment or 
the threat of it. The kind of punishment that he usually receives only 
confirms his convictions that the society with which he is asked to con- 
form is unworthy, and furthermore, for reasons that we shall see, he is 
the only type of true criminal who ever undergoes a real reformation 
by means other than psychotherapy. 

This type corresponds very closely to the Normal criminal of 
Alexander and Staub.) For these writers, the normal criminal is psy- 
chologically sound and well organized and is to be distinguished from 
other normal people only by the fact that the superego is criminal. 
Though it is likely that such individuals exist—individuals well brought 
up in a group whose ideals conflict with those of the major society—it 
is doubtful that Alexander and Staub’s conception holds for the great 
majority of our anti-social offenders. It seems, in these cases, that it is 
not the superego but rather the ego-ideal that is criminal. We could of 
course, conceive of the superego as the source of all moral strength in 
the individual and say that this strength is used to support the criminal 
ideals. But study of these offenders seems to show that quite apart from 
the criminal ideals there is a superego content that exists as a foreign 
body within the personality and which must be dealt with. There is not 
so much criminality with a conscience as criminality in defiance of con- 
science. The evidence that a non-criminal superego does exist and exert 
a profound influence upon the individual’s behavior is chiefly from two 
sources. First, though as we have said the Anti-social offender does not 
feel guilty for his crime, he none the less seems to be at pains to act in 
such a way as to assure that he will not feel guilty. He must justify his 
conduct by exaggerating the evils of the major society; he will spend 
hours in heated debate to show that “it’s the system” that is wrong. 
Furthermore, he seeks the company of men of similar ideals—ego-ideal 
prototypes—in order to maintain his conviction; and his career is fre- 
quently a succession of increasingly serious offenses each succeeding 
one partially determined by a need to gain conviction that earlier of- 
fenses were right and just. 

The second, and even more important indication of a non-criminal 
superego is the evidence of an unconscious need for punishment. Much 


(5) op. cit. 
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of the courage and capacity for punishment that these men show would 
be impossible without a good measure of moral masochism. This type 
of inmate says with defiance when confronted with prison discipline, 
“Go ahead and lock me up,” when he is escaping over the wall under 
fire, “Shoot and be damned,” when he is contemplating future crimes, 
“I may may go to the chair, but I'll take some cops along with me,” 
when thinking of his long sentence, “you gotta take it on the chin.” 
Thus it appears that he not only hates cops and father figures but that 
he also hates something in himself, and that something in himself hates 
him. 

This something in himself that produces violent conflict is the in- 
rojected stern father. It is found almost invariably in these cases that 
the offender’s father was a harsh, brutal man who completely dominat- 
ed his household. Very frequently he was an immigrant father who 
struggled against odds to adjust in a strange environment and saw his 
authority undermined by the inroads of a new culture. In this situation 
of frustration and unhappiness he vented his feelings on his uncom- 
plaining wife and helpless children. 

I may quote from the autobiography of the son of a Greek immi- 
grant, a son who at the age of 21 had begun to serve 10-20 years for 


armed robbery. 


My first memory has to do wth Dad beating Mother. It seems that Mother 
and Aunt Catherine who in the meantime had arrived from Greece were hav- 
ing an argument. I do not recall its exact nature. However, Dad entered the 
room cursing Mother. He called her a son of a bitch and an old whore, and 
kicked her in the stomach. I began to cry and felt extremely sorry for Mother 
who with her hands pressed to her abdomen had fallen into one of the dining- 
room chairs. . . 

Dad came home angry one night, business had fallen off, he was discour- 
aged and was thinking of closing the store. Mother said that it was too bad. If 
she said anything else I cannot remember it. Dad swore at her. She rose from 
the table. Dad kicked back his chair and started for her. She ran out in the 
hall towards the piazza. Dad ran and kicked her. She cried, “Don’t.” He 
stood there and cursed. “You son of a bitch of a whore, You dirty bastard.” 
I ran and put my hand on his leg and between sobs asked him not to hit Mother. 
He told me to get away from him and struck at me. I ran up the hall. Poor 
Mother, heavy with child stayed on the piazza until he had become quiet and 
then with a red nose and a drawn, haggard face crept into bed, afraid to speak, 
afraid to open her mouth for fear that her husband would kick her. Years later 
when he would begin to curse this scene would unfold itself, and I would rise 
and for every vile epithet he used, call him one in return, while four young 
children sat and listened. 


It is not difficult to see how in such circumstances the young of- 
fender conceives an intense hatred of the father, hatred which is later 
transferred to the police and figures of authority generally, and how he 
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turns from the home to the neighborhod gang to find social support for 
his hostile and rebellious impulses. Nor is it difficult to see how this 
young Oedipus comes to have a sentimental-protective attitude toward 
women and helpless individuals. They symbolize for him the wronged 
and mistreated mother. (It may be added here that of all the types of 
true criminals this anti-social offender reaches the highest degree of 
psychosexual maturity; though he is inextricably caught in the Oedipus 
complex he is at least capable of object love. A point that aids in his di- 
agnosis is the fact that he despises sex offenders, whom he conceives as 
brutal rapists who always select the purest and fairest women.) But it 
does not do justice to the complexity of this type of case to say that he 
never knew any but anti-social ideals or even that he achieves at an 
early age a clean break with the father. It seems better to think of this 
man’s inner situation as an exaggerated form of that which exists in every 
adolescent boy who reaches the same stage of psychosexual develop- 
ment. This boy, like almost all American boys comes under the influ- 
ence of superego prototypes in school, and some identification with 
them is a result. Our offender tries to love his father and to be loved 
by him, and despite the instances of mutual hostility which stand out in 
the record, introjection of the father does occur. For a long time, usual- 
ly, there are attempts to placate the resulting harsh superego and it is 
only when the superego prototypes have let the subject down and when 
support is found from membership in an anti-social group that persis- 
tent defiance of the superego becomes possible. If the Pre-social offend- 
er described above belongs to Freud’s Erotic type, the man we are here 
concerned with belongs to the Compulsive type. Here of course, he is 
in company with the normal individual who has a strong superego, well 
integrated with the ego. But whenever the normal man of strong charac- 
ter says, “I must do this; it is a question of conscience” the Ant:-social 
offender says, “I will do this, and I hope they lock me up for it.” 

As we have said, though punishment never has the desired effect up- 
on the Anti-social offender, and though he ordinarily makes the most 
recalcitrant inmate, he none the less offers the best prospects for reform. 
He is capable of the strongest transference to a man who is strong 
enough to command his respect and who at the same time shows that he 
understands him. Neither stern discipline, which only evokes open re- 
bellion, nor tender-minded solicitude, which only evokes contempt, will 
by itself be effective. But a combination of the two can work wonders 
through its appeal to this offender’s sense of loyalty and unwillingness 
to “let down” someone who has placed confidence in him. His con- 
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flict with his father, it seems, not only leads him to adopt the image of a 
man who would never give in to the father, but it also creates for him, 
by contrast, as it were, an image of an ideal father which when it is ap- 
proximated in reality can gain his complete allegiance. Psychoanalysis 
would certainly be possible, once a transference was achieved, but in 
this case there would be a question of whether analysis was necessary. 


The Asocial Criminal 

We turn, finally, to a consideration of the Asocial offender. He 
stands in marked contrast to the Pre-social criminal who is subservient 
to the ideals of the group to which he belongs at the moment, and to 
the Anti-social offender who is more or less permanently loyal to the 
ideals of a dissentient group. This man is firmly loyal to no ideals 
whatsoever; he is a law unto himself. Far from being concerned, on 
the surface at least, with getting the approval of any group, and far 
from being willing to make sacrifices in the service of any social ideal, 
his motto is “look out for number one.” For him everything, every 
social institution, every business enterprise, is a racket, and if he has any 
ideal guiding image it is that of a perfect racketeer who always “gets 
his” and is never called a “sucker.” 

This man may be committed to prison for a variety of offenses, in- 
cluding forgery, armed or unarmed robbery, or murder. Members of 
the organized rackets who obtain the greatest publicity are usually re- 
cruited from this class.) Though the Anti-social offenders move in 
groups and are often called gangsters, their romantic adventures are 
easy to distinguish from the cold, anal-sadistic enterprises of the true 
professional. 

In prison the offender of this type exhibits either of two behavior 
patterns. He may appear as a vain, exhibitionistic, self-assertive fellow 
who makes the loudest complaints about the prison regime but backs 
down when threatened with discipline. His aim, it seems, is to be a 
“big shot.” Whenever inmates are allowed to congregate he is likely 
to be found in the midst of a group of heelers, regaling them with stories 
of his life on the outside: his high powered car, his important acquaint- 
ances, the girls he has thrilled. He is nobody’s pal and he offers no 
affection, but, paradoxical though it may seem this does not prevent him 
from receiving affection and acclaim. Untroubled by any tendency to 
put himself in the other person’s place, he is able to manipulate his fel- 
lows and to gain recognition as a leader. Inmates are likely to call him 
a “right guy,” his jailers, also slightly awed, remark that he needs “ego 
deflation.” 
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The other behavior pattern which the man of the Asocial type may 
exhibit is one of proud withdrawal, surly independence, inaccessible 
spite. A lone wolf in his criminal activities, in prison he tends to keep 
his own council and thus to earn the reputation of being a “queer guy.” 
He seems either to have repressed his affective tendencies entirely or to 
be so afraid of being hurt as to be suspicious of all friendly approaches 
to him. 

Though there are of course important differences in the underlying 
determiners of these two patterns of behavior, it seems that at the level 
of our classification they none-the-less belong together. Both certainly 
lack social ideals and are interested only in self-maintenance. At first 
glance they seem to exemplify Alexander and Staub’s‘ genuine crim- 
inal, the hypothetical individual who gratifies his instincts without any 
restraints whatsoever. It would appear, however, that this is an impos- 
sible state of affairs in an individual who lives in our culture and that 
we must seek an explanation in the developmental history. We may 
say that in both cases there is a weak superego—indeed it is only with 
difficulty that we find any evidence of superego activity. The ego on 
the other hand is relatively strong, for these individuals are able shrewd- 
ly to calculate what is in their best interest and to inhibit or modify id 
impulses in accordance with the demands of reality. The really deter- 
mining factor seems to be a preponderance of narcissistic libido. Though 
it is possible to detect in some of the active, self-assertive individuals we 
have described an underlying dependence upon the approval of other 
people, (he needs this assurance that he is all right), his exhibitionistic 
manifestations seem more often to be narcissistic over-compensations. 
Investigation into the history of these individuals will commonly reveal 
some personal inadequacy which was interpreted as a narcissistic wound 
and which gave rise to aggressive restriving. In other cases, it is likely 
that we should find, at the deepest level, oral spoiling, leading to inner 
narcissistic assurance. His mother perhaps never put him in his place 
and he became sure that by aggression he could always get what he 
wanted; only society stood in his way. 

In the withdrawn narcissist we may expect to find, as the most im- 
portant determiner, early love deprivation of the severest sort. The 
most vicious offenses are found to be associated with the most tragic 
childhood experiences. These are the cases, it seems, in which there oc- 
curs the greatest frequency of broken homes, rejection by the mother, 


(6) op. cit. 
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maltreatment and neglect in early childhood, and various other forms of 
insupport. The individual reacts to this type of situation by saying, as 
it were, “all right, if you won’t take care of me, I'll look ‘after myself.” 
Here then, there is a secondary narcissism and an underlying need to be 
loved. Much depends, it seems, upon how early and how severe was 
the deprivation. One gets the impression that some of these inmates can 
be reached, that they would like to “break down” and accept an offer 
of kindness; but in the great majority of cases this man is an example of 
what people seem to mean by a “hardened” criminal. In this case he, 
like the self-assertive narcissist, can be influenced only by punishment. 
So long as one’s aim is merely to prevent further breaches of the law 
this is far from being a hopeless prospect; for these men will sometimes 
say with complete determination, “To hell with all this; I’m going to 
find a safe racket.” 


CoNCLUSION 


In devising the present scheme the aim was to bring into dynamic 
relatign factors associated with criminality. (And this aim may be said 
to have been realized to the degree that the factors so related are the 
most significant ones.) But a man’s criminality, though it may be all 
that concerns us at a given time, is certainly not all of that man. Each 
of the present types is, in its essence, a more or less stable pattern of dy- 
namically related factors. Of the individuals who possess one of these 
patterns, however, no two will exhibit it in precisely the same way. Each 
type, in other words, is a general framework, broad enough in its out- 
lines to allow for a high degree of variation in its manifestations. Fur- 
thermore, to say that a man possesses one of these patterns, and that he 
manifests it in some particular way, is not to say the last word about 
him as an individual. He possesses numerous features not included in 
the patterns—even other patterns of features—with respect to which he 
may be differentiated from other individuals belonging to the same type. 
Thus, the statement that an offender belongs to one of the present types 
means that in him this pattern is relatively predominant, not that he 
possesses this pattern to the complete exclusion of the others. If the dis- 
tinctions underlying the present scheme are fundamental, as they seem 
to be, then one should be able in the great majority of cases to note the 
dominant pattern. When this is impossible, when it appears that an in- 
dividual possesses two or more of the patterns in approximately equal 
degree, then admittedly he cannot be classified—but at least he is well 
characterized. 
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II 


Whereas the history of research and thought about psychopathic 
personality (known variously as constitutional psychopathic inferiority, 
constitutional psychopathic state, moral insanity, sociopathy, semantic 
dementia, anethopathy, moral mania, egopathy, psychic constitutional 
inferiority, tropopathy, etc) is a long and confusing one’, its Rorschach 
aspects are naturally limited by the comparative novelty of the test. 
Even so, certain studies bear directly upon the current one, and some 
may be regarded as collateral. We shall be concerned only with those 
that have some definite contribution to make to our central problem. 

One strikingly apparent and unfortunate gap rests with the fact 
that Rorschach himself had little to remark about psychopaths, although 
in his discussions and case presentations a wide variety of diagnostic 
groups are surveyed, and twenty psychopaths participated in the obser- 
vations recorded in the original text.* Boss, in 1931, appears to have 
been the earliest investigator of this problem.* His review of 75 clinically 
diagnosed psychopaths led him to conclude that the Rorschach records 
of such psychopaths generally yield the characteristics which follow:* 


1. CF and C>M and FC. 

2. H:Hd and A: Ad increased over normal. 

3. W:D and Dd increased over normal. 

4. O and Dd increased over normal (with corres- 
ponding diminution of P). 

. Many W’s but few good M’s. 

. W tends to be cheap, vulgar, banal, and frequent- 
ly appears with CF. 

. Shock is common. 

. Succession is relaxed. 

. Many responses utilizing black-and-white inter- 
pretations (Rorschach F (Fb) ). 

10. Oppositional tendencies (Dzw). 


Aw 


Co om 


Boss’ view of the psychopathic character structure shows: 
Very labile and egocentric affectivity, showing in- 
adaptability in the affective sphere. Inability to mar- 
shal thought processes, autistic thinking and general 


* The writer has transcribed the original symbols after Klopfer, “The Rorschach 
Technique.” 
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I 


The following study represents an attempt to aid in filling a gap 
in our knowledge regarding the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Ink-Blot 
Test. The questions we shall endeavor to answer are: Does the Ror- 
schach lend itself to the diagnosis of psychopathic personality? Can it be 
used with more than a moderate chance of success to aid in distinguish- 
ing the psychopath from other diagnostic classes? Are there any special 
features of Rorschach records yielded by clinically diagnosed psycho- 
paths which serve to demark these individuals from normals and those 


in other psychiatric categories? 


Theoretically, of course, the answers to the above questions should 
resolve to a categorical affirmation. If — as some authors (including the 
writer) have maintained — psychopathic personality is an exclusive rubric 
delineating a specific psychological type of individual, the Rorschach 
records of such persons should be separable from others. If it should 
appear from studies of the type to be presented that no differential pat- 
terning for psychopaths is discernable, two possibilities suggest them- 
selves: (1) that so-called psychopaths are not members of a clear-cut 
diagnostic group so far as basic psychological features are concerned; 
or (2) that the Rorschach in its present research state is incapable of 
making so fine a distinction as that required in discriminating the psycho- 
path from other diagnostic classes. In neither case should we be sur- 
prised. The diagnosis of psychopathic personality is perhaps the most 
notorious waste - basket in psychiatry and clinical psychology; and 
while the Rorschach has had notable success with the employment of 
the “sign-approach” to diagnosis especially in schizophenia, the psycho- 
neuroses and intra-cranial organic pathology, its staunchest champions 
would be wary at this time of ascribing to it the power to make diagnos- 
tic discriminations requiring almost surgical finesse. 
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loosening of associations. Indifference and disregard 
for the world outside the ego. Oppositional trends. 
Intensive need of love and sympathy. Aggression. 
Prey of inner desires and impulses. 


From Boss’ account it would appear that the records yielded by 
his psychopaths are related qualitatively with those from hebephrenics 
and neurotics. The differential diagnosis of psychopathic personality 
has always been difficult since simple, hebephrenic, and paranoid schizo- 
phrenia and some varieties of the psychoneuroses often present similar 
clinical features. 


The Dubitscher study of 1932 reported a survey of 100 male 
psychopaths.* ,° The outstanding features of the Rorschachs’ of his 
subjects were: 


. R<in normal subjects. 

. W>in normal subjects. 

F—% <in normal subjects. 

- O%<in normal subjects. 

. M<in normal subjects. 

. Stereotypes=to normal subjects. 

. D<in normal subjects. 

All intellectual and creative factors<in normal 
subjects. 


For this investigator the overall patterning discloses: 
Poor intellectual control. Heightened affectivity and 
impulsivity. Inadaptable sociality, externalized by 
impulsive aggression. Extratensive-egocentric erleb- 
nistyp, dilated. Incapacity for imaginative, creative 
thinking. 


The problem seems to have suffered neglect after the Dubitscher 
study, and in the Beck Manual of 1937, we find the author stressing 
particularly the neurotic character of the records he collected from 
psychopaths.® He also points to the confusion of this group with 
schizophrenics, the feebleminded and neurotics, and seems to blame 
this upon the diagnosis of psychopathic personality per se as a miscel- 
laneous category lacking clarification of the personality type it attempts 
to describe. Binder had observed in 1932 that psychopaths expressed a 
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preference for FY in W, but Beck failed to substantiate this observation.’ 
The author of the first American Manual also mentioned Oberholzer’s 
reference to the psychopaths’ tendency to disregard form. 

Apart from intermediate studies dealing with subjects whose be- 
havior patterns fall on the borderline of psychopathy or resemble it 
rather closely (Day et al,° Pescor,® Endara,” Zulliger,"), direct assault 
on the problem within the last few years has been confined to the un- 
published material reviewed below and the study now being reported. 

When this topic was placed on the writer’s research agenda in 1941, 
Beck was asked for his impressions. Contained in a personal communica- 
tion and based on inspection of his psychopathic personality Rorschach 
records, they were: * 


1. F+(grip on reality) likely to be lower than in the 
neuroses and higher than in schizophernia. 

2. Z (higher mental processes) likely to be lower than 
in neuroses. “Psychopathic personalities do not 
grasp revelance of their activities at the level ex- 
pected of them.” 

3. D over-emphasized by some psychopathic sub- 
jects; a few emphasize Dr (attention to the irrele- 
vant). 

4. Or (logic) likely to be reflective of methodicity. 
“An occasional irregularity occurs, but not enough 
to account for their unsatisfactory behavior in so- 
ciety.” 

5. Inner life varies. As many are inclined to be intro- 
versive (M>C), as are extratensive (C>M). Some 
are ambivalent. 

6. CF and C> in normals. 

7. FC appears regularly; “they are capable of mature 
emotionality.” 

8. P is average. 

9. S (restiveness) bimodal, some showing large 
amounts, some producing under the average. 


In general, Beck holds that psychopaths identify themselves through 
peculiarities of response and patterns which are “out of step with the 


* Personal communication, quoted with Dr. Beck’s permission. 
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rest of the record.” He states, somewhat equivocally, that the surest 
diagnostic sign of psychopathy is that “the Rorschach pattern (of psy- 
chopaths) leaves the examiner with the sense of dissatisfaction in its 
being like that of the schizophrenic without being schizophrenic; or like 
that of the neurotic without being a neurosis.” 

Working at the U. S. Penitentiary in Atlanta, Batcheller compared 
the psychograms-as-wholes (according to the chi-square method) of 
sixty-five cases showing psychopathic characteristics with 29 non-psy- 


chopaths. In this study he found:* 


. Underemphasis of W. 

. Overemphasis of Dd. 

. M below expectation. 

. FK (vista) above expectation. , 

C' (Achromatic color) above expectation. 


mn hw N = 


From his results, he was able to say that: “The underemphasis of 
M among psychopaths apparently indicates a greater lack of integration 
and maturation (than among non-psychopathic inmates).” Further, both 
his psychopaths and non-psychopaths showed a marked tendency to- 
toward infantalism (emotionally). 


Perhaps the most complete statement of Batcheller’s work with 
the Rorschach and psychopathic subjects is contained in a statement pre- 
pared for oral presentation before the Southeastern Rorschach Confer- 
ence in the summer of 1942.’ From a review of the Rorschach re- 
cords of 59 diagnosed psychopaths, thirteen so-called “signs” appeared 
as constants on the basis of frequency. They were: 


1. R between 15 and 25. 

2. W>30% of all responses, with consequent under- 
emphasis of d and overall decrease in R below the 
expectation for a group of persons possessing 
superior test intelligence. 

3. M almost absent (only in 16 of 59 cases was 
M>1). 

4. FM>M. 

5. C>M (with tendency for these two categories to 
approach each other). 


* Personal communication quoted with permission of D. E. Batcheller. 
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6. CF>FC. 

7. F%>50 (constriction). 

8. FK (25 of Batcheller’s 59 cases had no FK; 24 
had one or more). 

Tendency toward use of k and K. 


© 


10. Color and shading shock. 

11. A and Ad responses were numerous (18 of 59 
cases gave 50% or more of their responses in 
this category). 

12. Regular appearance of anatomical references. 

13. Frequent rejections. 


Only seven of Batcheller’s 59 psychopathic records yielded less 
thar seven of the above “signs”. From his studies he reaches the inter- 
esting conclusion that the list of “signs” appear to be a composite of the 
9 for psychoneuroses reported by Miale and Harrower-Erickson and 
the twenty indices of schizophrenia compiled from research studies of 
Klopfer and Kelley."*,* Thus he notes the suggestion that psychopaths 
“show in reality a psychoneurotic condition super-imposed on a basic 
schizoid or latent schizophrenic condition, the pattern described and 
designated by Kisker and Michael as a ‘schizo-neurosis’.” 

There remains another research study for our consideration; that by 
Geil, dealing with Rorschach examinations of 51 psychopathic crimin- 
als.'° He found them to possess personalities best described as “unde- 
veloped, mal-integrated and mal-functioning,” similar to the configura- 
tion found in the psychoneuroses. His Rorschach analysis stresses: 


Control unrefined, rigid, constrictive. Aggressive and 
impulsive response characteristics to external stimuli. 
Insufficient concern with detail and tendency to use 
generalized approach. Intellectually inefficient al- 
though test level is high. Affectively unadaptive, 
primitive, egocentric. Color and shading shock. 
Compulsive elements in an anxiety configuration. 


Il 


The current study deals with a comparison of Rorschach records 
obtained from two groups of penitentiary inmates under two sets of 
conditions. The subjects were 40 psychopaths and 4o ‘normals.’ They 
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were given the Rorschach under group conditions first, and then 
after a lapse of at least one month, were examined individually. 1° This 
was done to obtain a measure of reliability for each subject, to observe 
whether the ‘test-yield’ would be similar under both varieties of ad- 
ministration. 

Since from the foregoing sections it is evident that much depends on 
the criteria by which psychopaths are diagnosed, and that care must be 
taken to exclude from the psychopathic group epecially the neurotics and 
schizophrenics, the choice of subjects was made with extreme caution. 
In order for an individual to be placed in the psychopathic group, he 
was required to conform to the symptom-complex established in other 
experimental work and found well-adapted to research on psycho- 
pathy.’* The check list (Table I) contains most of the signs stressed 
in the literature of psychopathy, and it was insisted that both clinically 
and on the basis of anamneses, the experimental subjects demonstrate 
at least 67% (20 out of 30) of the signs noted. 
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Table I 


PSYCHOPATHIC CHECK-LIST 


Symptom 


EE snide dn dpddvige cmnnmeindened aaegonce 
. Only verbal acceptance of social demands ............ 
. Intelligence of normal to superior .................... 
yp RE IE PURINE BIE on 5 ose w nie ovicisinvinseweveses 
. Defective relationship with community ............... 
» PTE MEE 6 one vocccssvsses Caen Kee 
I IN cactvcKenenceceystvenndenenness 
. Sexual maladjustment or perversion .................. 
I edd reac he ee Fa lias 
PP ere Creer te oer err rarer 
5 I IN 6 005s sacupercestecseunsensa 
i ec od ail kd ule anna gin ws eae 
. Failare to profit from experience .............66.0.5. 
a ig a a 
a a al and and age 
A ne een ee eee ee 
EE Sine dnct pv inkinisaveien Winmeenseuwe 
. Memory good for remote, poor for recent events ....... 
MI cen ssi cvnn as cee gen veadonne 
EU OE PD il sis sineneeniriseanewwasenan 
REE RE ear a gee ee en ee ere 
jE NI 2 siiakadsecendsstonteniewenew es 
. Peoquent contact with the lew... . ..5.....000ccecceces 
. Detective parent reletionshnigs ....... ...6..00cccccsseeses 
. Demmper tentrams in crlidhood ...... 5.6.6. -seseceese 
Sp sik del gs iar ad occas tesin cal aie ea ania aaah 
= ROM TOE PNE oisc ce sc ewcvensosessensewewes 
en nia ie occa eve ReeEaKoe wee 
5 SOE OE i iaiv sd civevadiecccensanseneses 
. Reformatory or juvenile Home history ............... 
. Subject ——————————........ ee eee eee Group 





| Check if 
| Present 


see ee eee 
see eeeewe 
“eeeeeee 
eee neeee 
ee ee eeee 
coer eeee 
eee eeeee 
eee eeee 
eee eeeee 
eee eeae 
eee eee ete 
eee eeeee 
be Oe OS 


eee ereeee 
seeeeeee 
eee eeeese 
eee ee eee 
cee ee eee 
eee ee eee 
eee eeeese 
eee eeeee 
eee eevee 
eee eeeee 
coeeeeee 
coer eeese 
eevee ees 
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Normal or control subjects were chosen by a random method, the 
single criterion being abolute freedom from symptoms of psychopathy, 
neuroses, or psychoses. The groups were equated for age, color and 
intelligence. As can be observed from an inspection of Table II, the 
only real difference between the experimental subjects (psychopaths) 
and the controls is to be found under ‘psychiatric status’. 


TABLE II 
COMPARATIVE PERSONAL DATA 
Normals Psychopaths 

AGE 264 26" 
NATIVITY 

a. United States 36 39 

b. Forzign Born 4 I 
COLOR 

a. White 40 40 

b. Negro oO Oo 
EDUCATION 

a. None I oO 

b. 1-4 Ce) o 

c. 5—8 20 20 

d. g—10 13 12 

€. 11-12 4 7 

f. Attended rst year College 2 I 
INTELLIGENCE 

a. Below Average re) oO 

b. Average 31 32 

c. Above Average 9 s 
PREVIOUS OCCUPATION 

a. None 2 I 

b. Unskilled 29 27 

c. Skilled 9 10 

d. Business oO I 

e. Professional oO I 
CRIMINAL HISTORY 

a. Previous Sentence 30 34 

b. None 10 6 
PSYCHIATRIC STATUS 

a. Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiority 23 


b. Constitutional Psychopathic State, Emotional Instability 9 
c. Constitutional Psychopathic State, Inadequate Personality 7 
d. Constitutional Psychopathic State, Sexual Psychopathy I 
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After scoring was accomplished, the first step was to determine the 
reliability of the results obtained by comparing the performances of both 
groups under both conditions. In other words, we ask: Do our subjects 
tend to give the same results when they are tested both singly and in 
groups? The question is answered for the psychopaths in Table III. 
Here we see that only in the W% does there exist a statistically signifi- 
cant difference in performing, and that in all categories of response the 
records of psychopaths remain relatively unchanged. Regardless of the 
gross administrative conditions of the test, then, our psychopaths yielded 
a consistent response pattern, the nature of which will concern us later. 
At the same time, we note that certain other categories of response— 
Dd%, P% A%, 8-10%, Ad, W, and D%—produce differences in 
the range of 2, indicating possibilities of statistical significance, edging 
toward the critical difference of 3. In Table IV the operation is repeated 
with control subjects, and again the consistency of performing is evident. 
For the control subjects the only critical reflection of administrative 
change is in the content category A%. But—and here a matter of in- 
terest is encountered—only three other response categories (R, Ad, and 
8-10%) show any sign of possible significance, whereas seven somewhat 
unstable categories were noted above for the psychopaths. Hence we 
are drawn to the conclusion that while the performances of psycho- 
paths and control subjects show commendable reliability and are con- 
sistent independently of the gross technique of administration, the psy- 
chopathic Rorschach records do tend more toward unreliablity than 
those of controls. Again, psychopaths are somewhat (although not sig- 
nificantly) less likely to yield consistent Rorschach performance pat- 
terns than normal subjects.* 

The next concern was to discover whether any critical differences 
existed as between psychopaths and controls. The data from the indi- 
vidual examination of subjects were compared first, as shown in Table V. 

Even casual observation of the above table discloses the interesting 
fact that nowhere was there any statistically significant difference be- 
tween psychopathic and non-psychopathic subjects. There are sug- 
gestions of critical differences in performing in SumC, F%, and the con- 
tent categories N and Geog. 

When we repeat the same statistical maneuver under group condi- 
tions, as in Table VI, we find that the Dd% achieves a critical ratio of 
significance, and that those categories tending toward significance are 
R, k, FC and At. 


* This was hinted at in a previous paper. Cf. No. 18 in the Bibliography. 
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GROUP TEST vs INDIVIDUAL TEST WITH PSYCHOPATHIC SUBJECTS 
Group Test Individual Test 
Mean S.D. Mean SD. D/SigmaD 
_ Serererererce 17. 9.8 16.4 9.2 4 
ne 6.5 3-9 4.7 2.3 2.5 
Oe teevlanwakoiws 7.3 6.4 7.6 4.6 ‘ 
Dine caabiee es 1.5 1.8 2.0 2.0 1.3 
MP sites evesina I. 1.6 1.4 1.7 .O 
Di desea tkarendins § 8 7 9 1.1 
DEG teenies eue 39-7 21.4 29.5 18.1 3-5 
SOE oe 35.8 18.9 43-3 12.0 2.1 
err 6.4 8.3 9-4 19.8 9 
DS ‘wakcanekes 2.4 3-2 6.0 8.0 2.6 
DU Revureucea ns 1.6 2.5 2.3 3.1 1.2 
eer ore 1.5 1.7 1.1 1.0 1.3 
Oe eicschamenws 3.1 3-4 3-4 3-0 5 
Bvccccsucs macys 6 1.0 4 6 1.1 
_RREN pagipee 8 1.3 5 9 1.5 
Dh, aesduecwn ines 4 5 3 7 6 
_ Serer rer § 4 . 6 1.1 
© aicideniaewed 6.4 7.4 8.0 5-9 1.1 
Pee cavuktvneied 33-5 26.5 45-2 21.1 2 
Pere er Terr 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.2 I 
Daeahemewiene es ee - 
Oe tackwedexens 2 5 2 5 a 
ee ethane 5 8 6 9 5 
Ge -pisswanedany ‘ 7 4 3 1.2 
ee 4 1.0 .2 6 1.3 
er 1.7 2.3 1.0 1.5 1.6 
Perr rere 4-6 2.3 4-5 1.6 I 
gy PR Ore ret ore 23-7 14.5 28.8 5.8 2.4 
| Pe re eee 37.8 15.3 48.0 18.3 2.6 
oo) eee 20.0 11.3 27.0 9.6 2.8 
De Sane baa ewe news 1.6 1.5 1.5 9 4 
Pe Scaers keen 1.2 2.2 9 1.7 5 
Pevicdennesaaveds 6.2 3.8 6.3 3.1 eI 
pS errr 1.0 1.3 2.0 2.0 2.7 
BE sincascveds 5 7 6 8 9 
OE tueviccceausien 4 1.3 a 1.0 1.2 
eer Perree 2.8 2.2 2.4 2.5 6 
Oe éacakaceyinas 7 9 4 8 1.4 
_ Peer re 7 9 8 1.1 5 
GUE ck casdésues 5 9 7 1.0 6 
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TABLE IV 








GROUP TEST vs. INDIVIDUAL TEST WITH NORMAL SUBJECTS i 
Group Test Individual Test 
Mean S.D. Mean SD. D/SigmaD 
_ Re reer e 24.0 12.1 17.8 11.7 2.3 f 
Me epceeadhuescn 6.6 4.8 5-7 3-5 1.0 
MP <ccawevasnnys 7.6 7-7 7.8 7.4 I ! 
Deo~ acd vaSiowin 2.1 2.5 2.8 3-3 I.! i 
er eee 1.4 1.8 1.4 1.8 .0 
De eck eiawednlane ‘§ 7 6 1.2 4 
 » Sanne 39.2 26.3 29.7 18.3 1.9 
Pe pr senrenioes 32.0 19.0 2.0 14.4 1.8 
Serre 10.1 9.6 10.1 12.8 .O 
eee 5.6 5-1 2.7 9-7 1.6 
BS kcal ts parbara’s 9g 1.6 1.5 2.6 1.2 
DE A reennee seed 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.4 mi 
Eee er er 4-3 3-1 4-6 3-3 - 
_ ere ee eee 7 I.I 6 1.0 5 
Be shaves xccunink 4 im a RI 2 
ne reene ae 4 2 6 8 
er ere 4 SI 4 9 e 
© dvcaeyaenenees 6.4 6.3 7.6 6.5 1.2 
Pe atxeniaeeess 29.8 19.9 35-0 23.6 I.E 
DE Anéwepeensuns 1.7 1.4 1.8 1.2 3 
D esensentennas 55% +“ jas 
cP cuwahwemee aces 4 7 2 5 1.1 
ere 1.1 1.5 9 1.2 5 
SP AAs seekers Ses BS 1.1 6 8 6 
MD tivenupedveves 8 ee 5 1.2 9 
|, ee ree $4 3.6 2.3 2.9 J 
PF Sc pie eh Gees 4-2 2.0 4.8 1.7 1.3 
_y Seereer Terre 22.7 16.8 26.7 15.8 1.1 
yee rer 38.8 21.6 43-0 14.4 3-2 


eee 23.8 10.1 28.4 9.1 2.2 
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TABLE V 
PSYCHOPATHS vs. NORMALS ON INDIVIDUAL TESTING 
Group Test Individual Test 
Mean S.D. Mean SD. D/SigmaD 

a vieenswed tien 16.4 9.2 17.8 11.7 6 
OF sandsauvdeasse 4.7 2.3 5-7 3-5 1.5 
WP accecdgeavence 7.6 4.6 7.8 7.4 I 
DP sicavasxecacws 2.0 2.0 2.8 3-3 1.3 
SP aseincuerdes 1.4 1.7 1.4 1.8 I 
Dtmitscertesseke 7 9 6 1.2 I 
ss rere re = 29.5 18.1 29.7 18.3 .O 
_y Pee rrer rer 43-3 12.0 2.0 14.4 1.4 
SE saieeetines 9.4 19.9 10.1 12.8 2 
BS Rkndnetuns 5-9 8.0 2.7 9-7 1.0 
EE re were 2.3 3.1 1.5 2.6 1.3 
Peer re 1.0 1.0 1.5 1.4 1.5 
DU iekiask dealibesias 3-4 3-0 4.6 3-3 1.6 
kas ee dsensees 4 6 6 1.0 1.2 
ive deaedecncas 5 9 a P| 1.0 
Serer eres 3 R 2 6 1.1 
ere ee 3 6 4 9 8 
ada wai atamand 8.0 5-9 7.6 6.5 3 
3 ee ere 45.2 29.1 35.0 23.6 2.0 
Oe aedhownenives 1.3 1.2 1.8 1.2 1.5 

Pe de dutwditvensde ons wane ; 
Oe hitdendcewas 2 5 2 5 3 
__ SPE ee 6 9 9 1.2 1.5 
ee ee 4 2 6 8 1.8 
Ere eee 2 6 5 1.2 1.9 
Se 1.0 1.5 2.3 2.9 2.3 
TF paavtenerandes 4.5 1.6 4.8 1.7 8 
gy rere rT 28.8 5.8 26.7 15.8 8 
ee 47.6 18.2 43-0 14.4 1.2 
a ere 26.5 9.6 28.4 9.1 9 
De sauneaensacne 1.5 9 1.5 1.3 I 
Pe aavedemkades 9 1.7 1.4 1.9 1.1 
Oe ev tnwdsivesees 6.3 3.1 5-9 3.6 5 
Be watnkcee weve 2.0 2.0 2.5 2.4 1.0 
eee eer 6 8 4 6 1.1 
reer J 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.4 
SE san geedawess 2.4 2.5 2.7 2.4 6 
ES ere eee 4 8 9 1.3 2.1 
rrr. 8 1.1 6 9 my) 
8 
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TABLE VI 
PSYCHOPATHS vs. NORMALS ON GROUP TESTING 
Psychopaths Normals 
Mean S.D. Mean SD. D/SigmaD ; 
Memes 17.0 9.8 24.0 12.1 2.8 
peeenatew teas 6.5 3-9 6.6 4.8 .I 
ie A MCR Wi ed 7.3 6.4 7-6 7-7 -2 
Keseesenewsees 1.5 1.8 2.1 2.5 1.2 
were ry ye ere 1.0 1.6 1.4 1.8 1.2 
erry TS eee of 7 5 7 4 | 
Teter ree 39-7 21.4 39.2 26.3 I 
eer ee 35.8 18.9 32.0 19.2 me) 
peransweerne 6.4 8.3 10.1 9.6 1.8 
(ctntenene oa 3-2 5-6 5.1 3-6 
ipeaeenees 1.6 2.5 9 1.6 1.4 
Kakkongpeuredes 1.5 1.7 1.7 1.6 6 | 
i bi ee means 3-1 3-4 4-3 3-1 1.6 
erereee Tee 6 1.0 J 1.1 4 
Esa teesaenes 8 1.3 4 “a 2.5 
ae eT eee 3 & I 4 1.5 
Seeeesseche 5 Re 4 7 5 
caehed eae ewes 6.4 7-4 6.4 6.3 .O 
ise eens 33-5 26.5 29.8 19.9 
PEERS eats 1.4 1.4 1.7 1.4 Re) 
ere ee 2 5 4 7 1.1 
Eee des 5 8 1.1 1.5 2.3 
caeetdeeswey 5 Re) 7 1.1 5.3 
or ree 4 1.0 8 1.7 1.4. 
(ReeRe ewer 1.7 2.3 2.5 3-6 1.2 
oe rere ree 4-6 2.3 4.2 2.0 rs a 
ieedadinms 23-7 14.5 23.9 16.8 3 
Liiemap ets 37-8 15.3 38.8 21.6 2 
peewee 20.0 11.3 23.8 10.1 1.6 
Lectetannies’ 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.7 .O 
were rere 1.2 2.2 8 2.4 7 
Ae Re ree 6.2 3.8 6.0 3-1 3 
were Terre 1.0 1.3 1.4 1.9 1.0 
eee nineeKes 5 7 4 5 6 
a Hehe 4 1.3 1.2 1.6 2.5 
Cette eee 2.8 2.2 3a 2.8 6 
Lemnbeenaees 7 9 1.0 1.2 1.3 
KpEtedeNeees 7 Q 9 1.3 1.0 
: 2 
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Under each of the two varieties of administration, we have been 
able to discover only one statistically significant differentiating factor. 
Translated into concrete terms, and in the light of other computations, 
we have seen that under conditions of individual testing, psychopathic 
subjects gave less responses to the last three cards, showed a possible 
significantly higher F%, a slight and probably unimportant decrease in 
Sum C, a few more Geog., and a few less N responses than controls. 
Where testing was done by a group method, psychopaths yielded a sig- 
nificantly smaller percentage in Dd%, fewer R’s, showed a slight in- 
crease in k, a decrease in FC and a few more At responses than control 
subjects. 


The importance of the foregoing is that no real basis of differen- , 
tiation of psychopaths from controls has yet emerged from this study. ° 
The only valid observation these data yield thus far is the wholly inter- 
pretive one that the psychopaths seem to react to the group method with 
some anxiety, while in the individual test situation their control appears 
to be better. 


Utilizing only the means to try to find loci of differential perfor- 
mance we obtain some contradictory data. Under individual examina- 
tion, psychopaths show an increase over controls in the means of D, Dd, 
S, F% and Sum C; under group conditions R, W%, Dd, and Sum C 
show a decrease for psychopaths, while F%, S% and Hd show an in- 
crease. The F% is the only factor that consistently gives an increase 
over the figure for normal subjects. 


The approach through the means, then, serves only to underline our 
previous statement that a basis for differentiating psychopaths from 
normals has not yet appeared in this study. 


When the absolute values of the various categories are considered— 
as in Figures 1, 2 and 3—we find further confirmation for what we have 
already shown. However, it is true to a certain extent that some ten- 
dencies are found. Thus, in “Location” or “Manner of Approach” (Fig. 
1), psychopaths tend in both forms of testing toward less W’s and to 
less D’s in individual testing than normals. Fig. 2 demonstrates that our 
psychopaths produced less FM, more F and, oddly enough, less quanti- 
tatively on the affective side of the graph. As for “Content,” no real 
tendencies differ them from the average. A further factor which does 
not appear in these figures is the tendency of the normal subjects to pro- 
duce more R. 
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Regarding the three figures from an interpretive point of view, we 
can comment only that in a quantitative sense, the gross personality pic- 
ture provided by the Rorshach examination is not very different for 
both groups tested. It is simple, of course, to read into these small dif- 
ferences all sorts of interpretations. The difference of about 10 respon- 
ses in k between the records of our subjects, even though this amount is 
spread over 40 cases, can be magnified, and declaration made that psy- 
chopaths show more anxiety than normals. This, in view of statements 
above, would be true, of course, but not sufficiently true to warrant 
singling it out as a “sign” to be looked for and sought after. It would 
seem, at least to this writer, that the danger of doing just this is great, 
and a word of caution needs to be inserted here against the tendency of 
some workers to put their faith in “signs” as a way to quick diagnosis. 


So far as the question of shock is concerned, Table VII yields con- 
sistent data showing that psychopathic subjects demonstrate less color 
shock alone, less shading shock alone, more color-and-shading shock, 
and a higher incidence of no shock at all, than normal subjects. While 
these data may be more applicable than they appear on cursory inspec- 
tion, they mean little for differential diagnosis since the shock “sign” is 
likely to appear in profusion in other diagnostic categories. 


TABLE VIE 


INCIDENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SHOCK 


Individual Group 
N’mls Psy. N’mls Psy. 
No. % No % No % No. % 
Color Shock 14 35. 10 25. 16 40. 13 32.5 
Shading Shock ‘- & : 2 : * o oO. 
Color and Shading Shock 8 20. 11 27.5 14 35- 16 40. 


No Shock 16 40. 18 45. 8 20. IL 27.5 
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The rejection of cards is a reflection both of the attitude of a sub- 
ject and his ability. Table VIII summarizes the results on this score for 
the current experiment. 


TABLE VIII 
INCIDENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CARD REJECTIONS 


Individual Group 
N’mls Psy. N’mls Psy. 

No % No % No % No % 
Card I . £ : ¢ ¢ 44 f © 
Card II : * . Sa ¢ t25 8 ow 
Card III » oa a ' * : 
Card IV 8 20. 8 20. 9 22.5 8 20. 
Card V 4 10. I 2.5 ; ¢ ’ © 
Card VI 6 15. 8 20. 5 we. 86 
Card VII 8 20. Q 22.5 10 25. 7 14 
Card VIII Y wa I 2.5 4 10. 4 10. 
Card IX 8 20. 15 37-5 II 27.5 22 55. 
Card X 5 12.5 Q 22.5 II 27.5 16 40. 
No Rejections 23. («57-5 IL 27.5 18 45. 12 30. 
One Rejection ¢ 4 8 Mh 7 17.5 8 20. 
Two Rejections s 8 20. , 4 7 808 
Three Rejections 3 765 7 17.5 ; os ¢ 14 
Four or more . a 7 17.5 8 20. 


In individual testing, Card V is rejected more often by normal sub- 
jects, while VI, IX, and X have a higher mortality with psychopaths. In 
group testing, Cards I, II and VII are refused by normals, while VI, IX 
and X continue to be avoided by the psychopaths. So it would appear 
that these three cards, usually considered the most crucial, are avoided 
by the psychopaths, independently of the conditions of test administra- 
tion. Whether this avoidance is accounted for by the fact that VI, IX 
and X stimulate anxiety and have more potency than the others for call- 
ing up primitive material, or whether they are rejected simply because 
they are more difficult, is not known. Hand in hand with this observa- 
tion, we note the pronounced tendency of the psychopath to reject 
more cards more frequently than our normals. 
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IV 


We set out to discover whether the Rorschach could be used to aid 
in the diagnosis of psychopathic personality. For this reason we under- 
took a quantitative, comparative study, comparing selected clinical 
samples of this nebulous disorder with persons who appeared to belong 
to the vast normal group. The more important of our conclusions can 
now be stated. According to the survey we have been discussing: 


1. Psychopaths give less reliable Rorschach records than 
normal subjects. 


2. No real basis of differentiation of psychopaths from 
normals emerge when our material is regarded quantitatively. 


3. Although some indications of general differentiating 
tendencies are found, none of them are of sufficient potency, or 
occur regularly enough, to warrant utilizing them as “signs.” 


4. Where we have noted tendencies of the psychopathic 
records to depart from the normal records, none of them have 
been found to possess qualities of distinction for the exclusive 


diagnosis of psychopathic personality. 
V 


Notwithstanding all that has been shown pertaining to the inade- 
quacy of the quantitative approach, the personal view of the writer, 
based upon considerable experience, is that the psychopathic personality 
can be diagnosed with the aid of the Rorschach, that the individual Ror- 
schach record of the psychopath is recognizable, and to a considerable 
degree unmistakable. 

Psychopathic Rorschach records appear to the author to disclose 
themselves qualitatively rather than quantitatively. The “sign” ap- 
proach, perhaps a technique of value with other disorders, is valueless 
for psychopathy. The psychopathic character is more variable in its 
activities than any other. It is just this fluidity that has made this diag- 
nosis the catch-all of psychopathology. In other psychiatric classifica- 
tions we find the symptoms conforming more or less to a pattern. Each 
one has a theme, so to speak, that is at the core of the syndrome. This is 
definitely not the case with psychopathy. Here we are confronted with 
a hydra-headed category and thrice-confounded by the various aspects 
of each head. And added to this is the well-established fact that those 
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whom we label psychopathic are, much of the time, free from direct, 
expressive evidence of psychopathy; it appearing to many observers as 
a frequently-remissed, explosive, inconstant state."9 To expect in- 
constancy to yield a repetitious quantitative patterning seems illogical. 
Were we dealing with a physical matter, we would not expect too much 
variability in function; but where our concern is with the relative in- 
tangibles that are the substance of psychology we are in the anachronis- 
tic position of expecting stability of function from a personality the es- 
sence of which we acknowledge to be instability. 

Now what are these qualitative aspects of Rorschach performing 
which disclose the psychopath? The most important seems to be a 
quality best described by the word superficiality. Quantitatively, as has 
been noted above, the affective side of the psychogram seems to be dom- 
inated by the intellective or cognitive side; but a severe examination of 
actual responses shows this to be false. Frequently the primitive emo- 
tionality expressed in pure color or color-form responses appears to be 
under the dominion of controlled FC responses; but here again a se- 
quence analysis of responses delineates a patterning wherein raw and 
crude chromatic answers are followed by a series of responses denoting 
inhibition and withdrawal. On the intellective side the same phenom- 
enon is observed, with the anxiety factors apparently succumbing to 
constricted form elements denoting rigidity and fixity; but actually, on 
experienced inspection, yielding knowledge of a clinging to reality as 
an overcompensation for the insecurity just beneath the surface. The 
same holds for the relationship of the creative and imaginative aspects 
to reality. On the surface they appear spontaneous, sometimes rich and 
even luxuriant expressions; but experience shows them to be hesitant 
and fearful. Although kinesthesis appears in psychopathic records as 
frequently as in normal records, such answers are of a peculiar stamp 
and poor in quality. This superficiality is all-pervasive, glossing the 
records of all psychopaths and so presenting a false-face and misleading 
the examiner whose experience with psychopathic character-structure 
is limited. Here we have the reason why the appearance but not the 
reality of schizophrenia, neuroses, feeblemindedness or normality con- 
fronts and confuses the Rorschach examiner. 

A second characteristic of the psychopathic Rorschach records can 
be characterized by the word avoidance. The life of the individual with 
whom we are concerned is one long struggle to escape self-recognition 
of his insufficiencies, his limitations, even his own motivations. Thus one 
outstanding symptom is the lack of insight. In the Rorschach this is 
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manifest by a shying away from all stimuli which threaten to make such 
disclosures either so self or to the world outside which is represented by 
the examiner. So it is that those cards which provide the surest vehicles 
for self-disclosure are either avoided or handled in an obvious, over-banal 
fashion, and where once a revealing response is given, it is generally fol- 
lowed by an avalanche of ordinary and cheap answers that stand out be- 
cause they contrast so oddly with the good potential intelligence of such 
subjects. 


A characteristic explosiveness is a third feature of most Rorschachs 
collected from psychopaths. This serves as a signal of aggression and 2 
tension-discharging device. It appears not only when the content of 
the responses are subjected to close scrutiny, but also in the sequential 
analysis of test results. Because such explosive responses are transpar- 
ent and revelatory even to the testee, subsequent answers are found to 
obey the mechanism of avoidance. 


Incompleteness of responses is a fourth aspect of psychopathic Ror- 
schach records. Concepts frequently are found to be somewhat un- 
finished, or show signs of having been hastily constructed to the extent 
that a part is missing. This doubtless reflects the well-known and analy- 
tically important material that is a psychological component of all his- 
tories of psychopaths. 


The egocentricity of psychopathic records is a final characteristic 
which this writer has noted. It is betrayed by numerous self-references, 
by self-involvement in content of material, by symbolistic references 
such as a point at the core of an object, a central figure surrounded by 
other constructions, and most of all by the patent identification of the 
testee with the important figure or thing in a concept. 


These five features—superficiality, avoidance, explosiveness, incom- 
pleteness and egocentricity—have been, in the experience of this writer, 
invariable features of records he has obtained from psychopathic sub- 
jects. They are evident only when the records are approached qualita- 
tively and, for him, have served the same function as the “sign” approach 
to the diagnosis of other psychiatric classifications. Experience has 
shown, however, that they must all appear in order to sustain the di- 
agnosis. Together they form a constellation basic to psychopathic per- 
sonality, reflecting through the Rorschach the essence of the disorder. 


U. S. Public Health Service 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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DIARY OF FELLATIO 


Terrorisation and Its Unconscious Counterpart 
P. Lioner Gorrern, M. D. 
INTRODUCTION 


This is the story of a boy arrested for a holdup with a dangerous 
weapon. It is our thesis that the successful use of terrorisation is based 
on the unrecognised presence of suppressed terror. This particular boy 
is destined to serve a proportion of his life in jail by reason of sexual 
propensities which in the opinion of the authorities make him unsuitable 
for release in the general population. He has been discovered in several 
instances in the act of felation, (with self in the active role). He ap- 
pears incorrigible. It was considered worthwhile estimating the deeper 
determinants for his conduct. 

Today, as result of his incarceration, he wears a stuporose external 
aspect, he is lost to the world, grins when spoken to, and seems rather 
to be listening to voices. He paces his cell with deliberate steps; he has 
no reading matter, and is for the most part completely deprived, distant 
and preoccupied. 

This reactive schizoid condition is for the most part environmen- 
tally determined, but the psychotic elements (already well-marked ) 
were pre-existent and suggest a deeper cause for the behavioral syn- 
drome for which he was apprehended. The circumstances were these: 
He took part, by day, in a particularly brutal hold-up and robbery at 
the behest of older men. He was armed with a gun. There was some 
symbolic importance attaching to that gun, the pleasure of its use for 
terrorisation and in acting out annihilation phantasies, which form the 
general basis on which his precox reaction is built. The paranoidal sa- 
distic levels on which this subject seems to function, might be illustrated 
by the following memories: of “the mother and seven kittens I burned 
on the fire,” of the “cutting open of a dog one day” and the killing of 
pigs, “my earliest slitting.” Now he announces “I will kill all the offic- 
ers of the law, all men; I only spare lawyers, doctors...” 
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He claimed he was chauffeur to a famous gangster, and described 
how he lived (and slept) with him; his initiation into the art of slugging, 
stealing and disposing and the elaborate medical facilities made available 
by his host for dealing with accidents resulting, etc., etc. 


FacruaL MATERIAL 


Emigrating from Hungary after 1918, the parents established them- 
selves here in the United States. The patient is seventh in a Catholic 
family of eleven children, of good health and normal development. 
Since 1938 three brothers have been in special hospitals for mental ob- 
servation, whilst the mother has been institutionalised since 1936 for an 
hallucinatory psychosis, diagnosed Dementia Precox. Three of the 
sisters are now married. 

Our patient worked as janitors’ help. He left school at 16, when 
he was considered average in intelligence. His I. Q. was 70 on Stanford 
Binet. Since earliest days the father has found this son unmanageable, 
he was impulsive, something of a rebel, ungovernable and addicted to 
tendencies toward petty crime that punishment could not effect, (ac- 
cording to the commitment papers). The father appears to be a some- 
what rigid, unwavering, severe peasant type, both stern and undemon- 
strative and given to over-discipline. He has seemingly made no warm 
approach to his son and it was left to two of the siblings to have agitated 
for release of our subject. 

His original crime consisted in stealing $75 from his father and set- 
ting out on travel to be independent of him. Recently when tested 
psychiatrically, his personality assessment was as follows: He is of lep- 
tosomic habitus and of regulative mental constitution; suspicious in char- 
acter, tortuous-minded in attitude, impervious in emotionality and he is 
considered of sensative secondary function. He is aggressive in instinct 
with cathexis on object levels. In manner he is comrplacent, in method 
orderly; a man of provocative temperment, shallow in mood and of para- 
noid personality organization, with hypochondriasis well-marked. Also 
he is of detached mental typus, with trends of urgency and querulous 
traits and an individualistic will. He is for the most part a Feeling In- 
trovert. 


ANAMNESIS 


It has not been found possible to get a very full picture of his men- 
tal background or earlier experiences. His associations are too repressed, 
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his mind too preoccupied and he cannot concentrate. He speaks largely 
in monosyllables, or perseverated on a few simple ideas. His profound 
suspicion makes him a poor subject for ventilating of facts freely. 

One learns he was reasonably well treated by hard-working, if 
over-indulgent parents, but showed early signs of peculiarity, overt ho- 
mosexual traits and social inhibition. His characteristic anti-social feel- 
ings and introvertive tendencies were also remarked on. Childhood re- 
call dwells almost exclusively on scenes of torture or acts of revenge. 
He has pseudo memories of phantastic criminal feats of a later stage. He 
dislikes any show of authority and turns for hero figures to the popular 
gangsters of the day, (i. e. “he goes over to the enemy”). His attitude 
is bent on living “with his hand against all men.” He despises people 
and detracts from any other’s merits. He devaluates another’s prowess 
and mistrusts the world. Generally he takes on something of the char- 
acter of his embittered tormentors and some of the callousness of his 
keepers (defense by identification). He is very pre-occupied. He lis- 
tens to voices, refuses to cooperate in an interview (stupor or empov- 
erishment) and evinces no interest in his parents; indeed he withholds 
from writing and is strongly withdrawn from their world. His whole 
life seems thus one long protest. His slight mood changes swing from 
pseudo-optimism to dejection. His surly defiance, resistance to authori- 
ty and smoldering antagonism is based on motives imputed to the most 
innocent acts of others. He shows mistrust towards his attendants, al- 
ways with the elements of frustrated homosexual impulse playing a sig- 
nificant part, for under conditions of institutionalisation he has also act- 
ed the role of seducer, or himself in the persistent pattern of Felatio 
been the object of homosexual attentions. 


CLINICAL EXAMINATION 


The chief points of remark in the psychopathic picture can here be 
grouped under the heads of affective Inertia, conative Perseveration and 
cognitive Empoverishment along with suppressed intellectual content 
but rich imaginal life. Physically his markedly asthenic frame goes with 
ascetic self-denial; he has eczema and a more circumscribed atopic skin 
condition of the face; shows some loss of weight and a dry bronchitis. 

The emotional state is one of apathy and prison stupor, irrelevance 
of mood, confused giggling, or occasional immoderate outbursts, com- 
bined with affective sterility and dissociation. He can show no response 
to warmth of approach or undertsanding, and his whole clinical reac- 
tion is typical of paranoid suspicion. 
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The perseveration and stereotypy in mode of speech, his arrogant 
questioning and routine reactions may be partly determined as schizoid 
responses to fate, but the gestures, tics and clinical features, also the re- 
current themes in drawing, were those found in Precox. He dresses up 
or parades as Mussolini, or mechanically treads the self-same path. The 
intellectual embarrassment is accentuated by lack of contact with real- 
ity, and his mind functions in megalomanic levels of compensation, with 
self in dictatorial or aggressive roles. He shows delusions of magic pow- 
er, of unlimited weapons and unbridled destructiveness and desires to 
hurt all men. The imaginitive richness of the case was manifest only 
from special techniques designed to tap the intuitive levels (see later). 
Dreams were strongly repressed. 

Certain oral traits are persistant, e. g., the mouth-play and typical 
sarcasm; the excessive use of cigarettes and the ready verbalisation; the 
terse assertiveness or clipped speech. He is abstemious, fault-finding 
and retractive of generous impulses, but devoid of all moralistic traits 
or of miserly intent. Thus he is the rebel, the agnostic, and the oral 
blasphemer in his clinical reactions, rather than the rigid skin-flint. He 
shows a rather sensuous gratification and salacious pleasure in expressing 
his phantasies, that, at times, are definitely of perverse coloring. The 
only route available at present for tapping his Unconscious content is 
that of drawing and illustration. Here each is fairly vividly portrayed 
and executed with minimal comment. Some interpretation has already 
been given him. We shall instance the chief elements in the analysed 
series. 


A Prorocot ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Puanrasy Lire 
(Using Murray’s Test Series for Thematic Apperception) 


To Card No. 1 (illustrative of CeEREBRATION) 
“_...Here am I looking at my violin; it is broke, I am sad; there’s 
no more violin for me.” 
(Note the dominant theme in his mind picture, understood as 


one of Damage). 
silences lotta DAMAGE. 


No. 2. EXPECTATION 
““....My girl and I are working on the farm and some jack-ass 
ploughs in the rear. It looks like rain is to come.” 
(Theme here is one of action). 
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No. 3. SEPARATION 
“....This is Lincoln and his wife arguing about something. If 
I had a machine gun I'd kill them all off.” 
bitseraeeveaws ARGUMENT. 


No. 4. EMANCIPATION 
“I see a naked man at the window, wooing all the girls on the 
street. He eventually falls out and I fall after him.” 
jideneeaedeun EXHIBITION. 


No. 5. INFATUATION 
A man and a woman kissing, and after that they go to bed and 
do everything.” 
isoméardcedie OscuULATION. 


No. 6. DESPERATION 
“Note that gun! It is Dillinger a a boy. I'll kill. Pll kill. (1 do). He 
is hiding a knife and goes to buy a gun... .” 
ata PARC ee ree CoNCEAL. 


No. 7. GENERATION 
“A woman hods the baby, while a man and woman do it stand- 
ing up beautifully. They are telling the other one to go out so 
as to make love unmolested.” 
Leases ColrIon. 


No. 8. CoNSULTATION 
“This is Machine Gun Kelly with Father Divine telling him, 
you're a bad boy! He goes to jail for his effrontery....” 
eesess Geasuataen Eruics. 


No. 9. ASSASSINATION 
“This is me when I get caught from behind; or held up by some- 
body, because I get a bullet in my heart; but I live again.” 
Led ebaeaamenwwies ASSASSIN. 


No. 10. ASPIRATION 
“I see the picture of a boy in a nice clean shirt, with somebody on 
a table cutting them wide open. It is Rooney as a child! He died. 
RPE Tore ee ey ee CuTTING. 
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No. 11. DETERMINATION 
“Oh! something she is mad about; a woman showing her parts 
and has a pretty body. They make it up and she kisses him all 


over.” 
sripeditd tonscalaotecoea RECONCILED. 


No. 12. FASCINATION 
“Here I am hypnotising the officer that arrested me. He will 
never wake up again. I put him to sleep for the rest of his life!” 
ianeKeaae kaa INFLUENCE. 


No. 13. HALLucINaTION. 
“It couldn’t be me! Some pretty girl or doorknob would look 


nice here.” 


No. 14. Excrration 
“Attitude of me saying ‘Heil Hitler!’ He is happy, he is going to 
war! What a machine gun! If ever I get over there I’ll crucify 


Russia.” 
ER Se OR Ee INVERSION. 


No. 15. LAMENTATION 
“This is Winston worrying about his soldiers getting killed; a 


pretty picture.” 
4c etal nati i ANXIETY. 


SUBJECTS 
A Protocol of Projective Trends 


The nature of his symbolic identifications was independently stud- 
ied by means of a specially devised test (Symbolic Identification Test), 
which we have found useful in similar cases. This was designed by us 


to elicit instinctual tendencies and specific modes of projection by means: 


of classified results to critical stimuli. We append the protocol and the 
diagnostic interpretations. 


Buoyancy—Card A. 
“I see nothing in this. It may suggest the silhouette of the World’s 
Fair.” (i. e. trylon and perisphere). 
This is the mark of defective sensation function; typical of one 
disinterested. 
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Stolidity—Card B 


“Looks like a black jack, a hammer, a turn cock, a pull stick, an 
ink bottle, a watch, a knob, an ash tray, a telegraph pole, etc.” 
This is suggestive of latent aggressive trends; object-catharsis; 
static interests; time and waste preoccupation, and some organic 
symbolism, (typical of hypochondriacs). 


Recoil—Card C. 
“A jumping jack, lightning streak, a spring; it’s a ray gun, stair- 
case, a rat, a ladder...” 
This emphasizes the bizarre associations and ready reactions of 
the intuitive type; also the cosmic and play interests, with sense 
of movement-in-check, as found in some schizoids. 


Impact—Card D. 
“Handle of a sledge, a spoon, a crow-bar, shovel, a machine gun, 
thing to hit across the head, a bat, something black.” 
This suggests the powerful aggression withheld; part-object in- 
terest; love of weapons, tools, also soil and dirt preoccupation. 
The minutial, kinetic and assaultive factors are here noteworthy, 
as they are usually to be seen in obsessive responses. 


Revolving—Card E. 
“This is two men’s eyes. No! an aeroplane, and a parachute, an 
ash tray, etc.” 
This reveals the detecting motif, the love of unusual associations, 
shadowy interests, and poverty of associations, as usually found 
among Paranoids. 


INTERPRETATION: A mixed picture of a Praphrene (parano-precox) 
with Obsessive tendencies; an early psychosis probably. 


PHANTASY SERIES 


Samples of the Series as a whole will be found illustrated. 
Figures I and II 


A word of caution is necessary on the phantasy material presented. 
This represents a day to day diary of his thoughts and feelings, which 
it has not been found possible to substantiate independently. It illus- 
trates the swing of his ambivalent interests now self-assured and omni- 
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potent, now masochistic and submissive; now of a conceited narcissism, 
now dejectedly fatalistic; now exhibitionistic, now the reverse, etc. At 
times he sides with (identifies with) the enemy, at times he is of loyal 
and patriotic fervors. Now he is effeminate and subdued; now virile 
and assured; so that the extreme play of his ambivalent sexuality (in 
compensations and displacements) are more or less easy to follow in all 


this. (See Fig. III). 


This child of conflict and internecine cultural and domestic strife 
is a product of dissociation and mental split (schizophrene). He illus- 
trates particularly the strong oral features that determine his fixation. 
We refer more especially to the love of sensationalism and power- 
weapons, criminal success and storm (oral surgency), also his occas- 
ional dejection. This is seen in sketches of gallows, guillotines and 
ruins, as though each were the result of his violent aggressions. His 
fancies are very varied. He interposes in this series pictures of perver- 
sive acts, nudes on exhibition and heroes in inverse roles (martyred self) 
flag burning and scenes of violence, (hostility); terror, fire and sword. 


All through is to be noted the recurring theme of rain storms, tur- 
bulent rivers, pools and overflow, also of incendiarism, firearms, burn- 
ing and blaze. Thus a strong sadistic intent punctuates the series for 
water and fire carry a special signification to the subject. We interpret 
this as token of urethral sadism that, along with Oral erotism (felatio), 
plays a significant role in the diary of this incipient schizophrene. There 
are moments when he engages in a rich descriptive orgy of gangster out- 
bursts, featuring hundreds of murders, the inordinate use of machine- 
guns, terrific speed and the thrill of blood. No sexual phantasy obtrudes 
in this. He will retire he says to his father’s native land. “I will never 
marry. I'll be a world-famed gangster and kill myself...” The ter- 
rorisation in such phantasies accompanies an inner dread of unbalance 
and insecurity. He hates because he fears. 


For convenience we place in opposite poles of the Graph ordinate, 
(Table III), the dual components in the series which this patient offers, 
which serve to illustrate its essential ambivalency. These phantasies will 
be found ranged according to their developmental level; e. g. oral, anal, 
urethral, etc. Thus we assign to Oral Potency or Assurance, the pic- 
torial themes illustrating (oral) optimism or oral ascendancy, but to 
Masochism (Oral dejection) themes of torture, martyrdom, pessimism 
and oral submission generally. 


We allot themes of soil and stool-pride to Anal Narcism; but sketch- 
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es of gallows, guillotine etc. to Anal Fatalism. Again, limb-displays and 
pretty girls in pools, we adjudge as Urethral exhibitionism; but fires and 
burnings as Urethral sadism. 

On the next level, we assign to Genital Erotism, themes of erection 
and phallic symbolism, but destruction, sharp objects or spilling, etc., to 
Genital aggression. Finally scenes of inventiveness, nudes and rape rep- 
resent Somatic Voyeurism and discovery; but scenes of self as Dictator, 
raiding the allies or in perversive acts is rated as Somatic Inversion. 

There were few repeats in this series, but rather a ceaseless variety 
of phantasy, inventiveness, although he frequently claims he really has 
nothing new to contribute. In this way a psychic schema can be de- 
termined and a Mental Analytogram drawn-up, which nicely shows 
Libido Oscillations of his phantasy life; wherein the divers elements of 
his instinctual conflict can be observed to play its alloted role. 


SUMMARY 


1. Fellatio is closely related to Oral restitution phantasies, for sadis- 
tic assaults carried out on levels of Urethral aggression. 


2. The criminal’s reality levels of functioning (Terrorisation) 


coincide with latent aggressive phantasies designed to redress the bal- 
ance of ambivalencies. 


3. The Urethral destructive phantasies of Precox here illustrate 
the regressive levels from which the disease takes origin. 


4. The Schizoid split represents unintegrated components of in- 
stinct, e. g. schism of erotism from aggression, potency from masochism, 
etc., in addition to intrapsychic dissociation. 


5. This case of psychopathic ambivalency centers on unsolved 
oedipal conflicts, with an attempt at their mental solution via Inversion, 
disaffection and “identifying with the enemy;” and symptomatised in 
stealing and Fellatio, from the basic identification of gun-phallus-nipple. 
The mental analysis is ilustrated in the charts and sketches provided. 
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Figure I 
Illustrating themes of 


Narcism (anal) 


Ascendance (oral) 
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A PERSONALITY SCHEMA 
SOME DESIDERATA FOR A PSYCHIATRIC PUNCH CARD 


With special reference to a 3-dimensional concept of personality 


P. Lionet Gorretn, M. D. 
AND 
SAMUEL B. Kurasu, M. A. 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 


Like the Body Schema, (of Head), the mind embodies a broad Per- 
sonality Schema of itself but expressed in different form. The Clini- 
cian’s subjective estimates of this on the hundred or more personality 
variables isolated during interview should be susceptible of ready ob- 
jective reference and simple formal classification, if economy of handl- 
ing and statistical correlation and control is to be achieved. Branham 
and Brooks (1939) have emphasized the necessity of this. Since then, 
however, other research workers have not provided us with an ideal 
reference-frame nor with an agreed nomenclature in psychology; neith- 
er has analysis evolved the requisite descriptive symbols for its own 
findings. 

A broad scheme is required, with agreed terms of reference for the 
various variables in the personality and for such aspects of mental func- 
tion as are observable during clinical investigation, of whatever length, 
type and caliber, without a researcher having to draw up his criteria 
afresh according to the requirements of specific work, but such that the 
defining terms and their clinical illustration may command common 
agreement. Psychiatry needs these terms for use rather as meaningful 
labels justified by convention than as diagnostic conclusions, without 
having recourse to a repeated documentary for each patient, especially 
as other sciences have made available a panel of dominant traits, repre- 
sentative of functioning of particular character. The same holds good 
for the qualitative varieties of and grades of difference in individual 
temperament, mood and constitution, mental outlook or thinking func- 
tion, etc. insofar as these may lend themselves to a linear scale of refer- 
ence. We require a diagnostic head of enquiry for the prevailing per- 
sonality facets in every case under discussion. At this stage it may be 
sufficient to propose a scale, meeting these needs offering ad hoc words 
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for symbols. Why are such symbols necessary? Many of our previous 
articles have touched upon the problem, and the descriptive terms used 
therein now call for some interpretation. 


In medicine, the simple statement “diastolic B. P. = 120 mm” is 
meaningful without reference to the apparatus and purposeful descrip- 
tion of millimeters or columns of mercury; yet in psychology, some 
lengthy verbiage to justify a character diagnosis of (say) oral sadism 
seems called for, instead of tacit reference to an agreed yardstick of 
traits or merely use of agreed symbols x and y. 


The purpose of this tentative scheme is to provide the outline for 
such frame of reference, offering a serviceable punch card in psychia- 
tric case work for diagnosing, checking and recording; for use in clin- 
ical check-up and inter-clinic reference. It may provide basis for per- 
sonality discussion and for more general exchange of ideas since it has 
incorporated, where possible, the accepted authoritative classifications of 
other workers under agreed heads. Illustrations are given. Our more 
specialized assay of Personality in three dimensions is still in the experi- 
mental stage (Part B). 


A. REQUIREMENTS IN A PsyCHIATRIC PuNcH Carp 


The card must first show a personality statement based on such 
Jevel of enquiry as pertinent to the case, for this may be conducted on 
various levels (Tab. 1). Again the personality statement can be (I) At- 
omistic (details of mood, temperament, constitution, etc.) (II) Holis- 
tic (a summary of the functioning whole). The statement for each is 
different. 


I. An Atomistic Concept of the Individual 


A review of the personality in detail must show clinical facets or- 
dinarily recognized. These are suggested in the Schema offered and de- 
fined in the appendix. It will be noticed that the concepts provided 
by many schools of thought have been utilized and the terms are used 
in their original sense. The subheadings have been drawn up in the 
light of our own clinical experience, seeing that no further sub-division 
has been offered or consistently attempted in the literature, except in a 
few classical instances (Jung and Kempf, etc.). It is thus a method of 
study involving different approaches and viewpoints not necessarily in 
common agreement. Our cross-section attempts an estimate of those 
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underlying factors at work which are common to all, and may con- 
tribute to a better understanding of these various emphases, and of the 
ultimate recognition of the unique personality functioning as a whole. 

This schema we suggest will serve the purpose of a complete ref- 
erence sheet for listing the subjective material sought for at interview, 
to be checked as needed. Unit record-cards based on this can be drawn 
up more simply in an “a to e” code, to tally with its 5-point linear scale. 
If desired, further, factual findings can be recorded (on a 5 pt. scale) on 
the same card, so that the amount of information for ready reference, 
correlation and economy in filing, (seeing that some hundred data can 
be recorded) may be very considerable. 

We offer the set-up of such a card in the hope that it may be found 
helpful for rapid clinical assay. It was drawn up as result of selecting 
material from normal case studies in detail and then applied to 300 
subjects in all fields. Its advantage lies in its simplicity, avoidance of 
overlapping and of superfluous detail. 


Il. An Holistic Concept of the Individual 


The personality can also be considered as a whole, and expressed in 
three dimensions. This may arise out of our conception of the unit in- 
dividual as being a dynamic function of his group. His organization 
when under review can be artificially broken down in different ways 
and considered under developmental levels of ever greater complexity 
(Table I). But even this, formidable as it may seem, may be simplified 
by symbols of reference according to class, genus and species of the 
variables under consideration. 


Table I. PsycuHoLtocicaL APPROACH TO THE SUBJECT 


Level I. Ancestory, Familial history, Mental diathesis, etc. (Biological 
levels). 

Level IJ. Environmental background, Economic, Material status, etc. 
(Morphological level). 

Level III. Personal data, anamnesis, anthropometric or psychological 
etc. (Factual level). 

Level IV. Documentary evidences, poem, life history, diary, art- 
work, novel etc. (Aesthetic level). 

Level V. Analysis of individual, phantasy life, free association etc. 
(Unconscious levels). 

Level VI. Multi-dimensional approach, total organism, social interac- 
tion etc. (Synthetic level). 
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Analytic descriptions concentrate for the most part on the elements 
listed in Table II, whose infinite variations largely constitute the dic- 
tionary. There are also further subdivisions (e. g. dynamic mechan- 
ism, see Table IV) which make analytic discussions, of necessity some- 
what involved. 

A reduction to a code of agreed symbols (e. g. I A. a) would sim- 
plify matters considerably. This is suggested here and is about to be 
discussed. 

In such review of the personality as a whole, the dominant instinc- 
tual component with its quality and degree of functioning in an indi- 
vidual, is all that is required. This is first assessed by us clinically by 
interview and observation, and then expressed in cipher using a 5 pt. 
scale of reference in three directions, e g. “I A a.” 

This simple condensed statement is considered an improvement on 
the older diagnostic schemes. It obviates the restriction to a one di- 
mensional label based on the outstanding clinical conduct (e. g. “de- 
pression psychosis” because he is depressed, ‘compulsion neurosis’ be- 
cause he has impulses, or introversion state because he is withdrawn); or 
to a two-dimensional label based perhaps on biologic trends (e. g. “oral 
sadism”). This approach comprises a three-dimensional view and an- 
alysis of the individual at once inclusive of his chief biologic compon- 
ent, its instinctive quality and its degree of manifestation. It implies a 
view of the organism as a whole with all its biological implications. Thus 
I A. a. as a symbol of personality, attempts to represent in three com- 
ponents the pattern of individual behavior, as determined psychiatrically, 
where A, a etc. have a specific meaning attached to them (as in Table 
IV). 


B. Tue Turee DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY 


So far we have in Part I discussed the atomic representation of Per- 
sonality. Table I gives the possible steps in the clinical consideration of 
any individual. Table II gives the notational symbols for their subse- 
quent documentation, while Table IV indicates the analytic codifica- 
tion. 

The expression of some of the findings of analysis by notation or 
formula may well simplify the statement of its problems for the clini- 
cian. True, the use of abbreviation (pes. Us. pcp) or symbol is still 
rare in the Jiterature, possibly because categorisation runs counter to the 
speculative subjective tendencies of analytic thought. 
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TABLE II Personarttry ScHEMA 
* ABILITY ' HABITUS ' INSTINCT ' INTERESTS * MANNER . 
' Administrative ' Pyknic ' Assertive ' Persons , Imposing . 
* Sensitive '  Dysplastic ' Aggressive ' Relations Serious ¥ 
* Imaginative *  Leptosomatic ' Autistic ' Objects '  Complacent ° 
* Executive ® Athletic ° Associative ' Events , Deliberate e 
* Inventive ' _Asthenic '_Abstractive ' Ideas , Intelligent '* 
* ATTITUDE . * METHODOLOGY D 
* Open-minded : * Clean-cut ' 
* Tortuous ° ° Hide-bound ° 
* Valved ° *  Slipshod ° 
* Superficial 9 bd Orderly , 
* Cryptic ® * Categoric . 
* CHARACTER ’ * MOOD D 
* Expansive ° * Euphoric : 
' Retractive ° . Intense ' 
' Fluent ° ° Vacillating ' 
* Reflexive od * Shallow ‘ 
* Suspicious ° os Imperturbable ' 
* CONSTITUTION ° * NEUROSIS ’ 
' Phasic ° " Elative ' 
' Regulative ° * Depressive ° 
' Impulsive ° ' Regressive e 
' Reactive ° '  Conversive ° 
‘ Progressive id * _Hypochondriac ' 
* EMOTIONALITY " " ORGANIZATION '* 
* Extremes e . Cycloid , 
' Moody id bf Repetoid , 
* Stable ° * Schizoid ° 
* Excitabdle 9 '  Hysteroid ' 
* Impervious i ° Faranoid , 
* EXPERIENCE . *  TcMP:RAMENT . 
' Organized ° * Explosive ® 
* Involved ° *  Surgent , 
* Subjective e . Idealistic ° 
' Creative ® *  Ebullient , 
* Theoretic ° * Provocative , 
* FUNCTION * TREND *  TYPUS * TRAIT * WILL ¢ 
' Sensitive * Optimistic ° Dynamic e Ambitious ' Exploitive ® 
' Affective * Urgent ' Emphatic '° Rigid * ‘Tyrannical ° 
* Intuitive ' Fluent ° Detached * #£Fersistent ° Individual ¥/ 
* Conative * Audacious ° Animated ° Responsive * Submissive . 
* Cognitive * Casuistic * Essential ° ruerulous ° Didactic e 





TABLE IIB Footnote to Personality Schema Table Il 


We here use mental Constitution in the sense used by Gordon. 
Character 
Temperament 
Function 


Organization 


Neurosis 
Attitude 
Will 
Interests 
Instinct 

Trait 
Habitus 


The subheadings are our own, used chiefly as self explanatory catch-words of sufficient 
connotation for those familiar with the literature but some are modified from the origi- 


nals, 


Freud 


Kempf 
Pressey 
Adler 
Strong 
McDougal 
Allport 
Kretschmer 
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Further, in analytic science the shackling effect of a formula, the 
danger of over-simplification, the trend of the original academic style, 
and a certain attitude to the basic materialist sciences, may well have 
militated against its successful application. Yet simple mathematic state- 
ments of both philosophic and analytic findings (as equations) have 
however, already been suggested. In the light of this some agreed in- 
dices of reference (such as we will now formulate) may be in order. 
The subject is conceived as in 3 dimensions of social space. 


(A) Basic personality: It is suggested that I, II, III, 1V, V be used 
to designate the pattern of conduct in an individual according to the 
clinical degree of functioning of his behavior respectively:— 


Innate, Acquired, Characterlogic, Neurotic or Psychotic in type. 


where innate suggests bearing a natural stamp of genetic spon- 
taneity early in evidence, and uninfluenced by environment, education 
or the family; the other general patterns (or reactions to these) and the 
terms used are self-explanatory. 


op Sewer It is suggested that A, B, C, D, E be used to des- 
ignate an analytically proven zone of orificial interest (from repression 
or fixation or developmental causation) respectively:— 
Gace mens Oral, Anal, Urethral, Gonadal Somatic; where ‘somatic’ de- 
notes any other bodily orifice of exploration and curiosity in the la- 
tency period. Other terms follow their analytic usage. 


ef ee It is suggested that a, b, c, d, e be used to 
designate an instinctual quality attached to the functions of the above 
zones of interest, respectively: — 


iemeneas masochistic, sadistic, narcistic, erotistic, realistic, where ‘real- 
istic’ is actual or rationalised interest (sublimated). 
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Other heads of reference beyond this three-fold division, may sug- 
gest themselves for description and allocation, but it will usually be 
found that these have already been covered by our headings. They are 
end-products or fragments of larger functions isolated as objects of ex- 
periment by various schools. These can be given simple attribution un- 
der zones of interest of their discoverers. (Table II). 


A man’s reaction-pattern is thus evident in his everyday behavior 
and expressive of a certain basic instinctual composition. This must still 
be classified as to quality and degree each being referred to a 5 pt. scale 
(A to E., 1to 5 etc.) thereby permitting all the various permutations, of 
clinical observation. 


This, it is considered, will cover the majority of psychiatric ap- 
praisals. It merely expresses in symbol the observed dynamics of per- 
sonality, without recourse to a recondite formula, elaborate documen- 
tary, or erudite mathematical equation, though the last is probably the 
ultimate and ideal statement of functional behavior. 

For those who need a more suggestive concrete expression than 1B 
or C we offer the following syllabic anemonic (Tab. V). 


Each of the varied trait-constellations that fittingly describe an in- 
dividual can thus be readily assigned to a classification-head according 
to the three-dimensional approach here suggested. But in view of the 
displacements occuring, the reactions and compensations for the pri- 
mary mental tendencies we have outlined, some category system seems 
obligatory. The simplest form is again under analytic, dynamic, aca- 
demic and clinical heads of enquiry we have already discussed. (See 
‘lable IV). 


We adhere to the punch-card as medium of expression as it is too 
early to dismiss the other conventional heads of mood, temperment and 
constitution etc., which help to reveal (and register) the “static man” 
in a moment of time; these may well be examined for, as they give clue 
to the underlying dynamic current of which the three-fold static formu- 
lation of personality is a subsequent expression. 


Table V is entirely schematic and gives samples of the resource- 
fulness of the three-dimensional approach in symbol notation of per- 
sonality for a punch card. 


Future work may dwell rather as elaborations of results of projec- 
tion mechanics and the identification of self with its objects, part-ob- 
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jects, or subjects in its environment. Here again the unwieldly charac- 
ter of difficult analytic concepts (e. g. of introjection and extrajection) 
could be significantly simplfiied to a formula; (possibly analysts use 
such short-hand in their case-notes): as e. g., 


S > O.p s=S s < P. p-s = O 
where s = self p = part O = object 
S = subject + good-bad 
projection = identification | 
TasBLe V : 


Suggested Prefixes for Personality Classification in a 3-dimension system 


ZONE QUALITY DEGREE 
A Stomo- a Maso- 1 -Gene (or genic) 
B_ Procto- b Sado- 2 -Some 
C Idro- c Narco- 3 -thyme 
D_ Gono- d_ ero- 4 -phile 
E somo- e theo 5 -phrene : 
e. g. ‘stomo-sado-thyme’ is one with the character features of oral sadism 





Certain personality tendencies analysed back to their source 


ORAL MasocHIsM SADISM NARCISM 

Innate impatience disgust pomposity 

acquired cowardice impudence stubbornness 

character clowning insensibility conceit 

neurotic despondency contempt pretensions 

psychotic stammer cannibalism press 
FROTISM REALISM 
avidity bluff 
expectancy witticism I 
extravagance optimism 
garrulity intoxication 


fellatio mania s 
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Table VI gives a sample application in analysis. 
SUMMARY 


(1) A tri-dimensional concept of personality is offered, charac- 
terising normal and abnormal individuals according to the instinctual 
zone, quality and degree of their ego-functioning, (Table IV). 


(2) The concept of a personality schema has been devised em- 
bodying an analysis of the individual in his social context, with a de- 
tailed consideration of end-products of ego-functioning related there- 
to, (Table III and V). 


(3) Data for the personality schema (Table II) and appropriate 
headings for a psychiatric punch-card are provided, (Table IIB). This 
has been successfully employed on a test population studied in various 
psychological settings. The set-up is considered appropriate for pur- 
poses of recording, correlation and individual research. 


(4) A method of summarising an individual according to his in- 
stinctual trends and general characterisation is now possible using the 


given diagnostic apparatus. (Table V). 


(5) Tabulation is made of typical character traits of personality, 
from normal to psychotic proportions, based on direct analysis but 
whose classificatory analysis is also suggested. (Table VI). 


DEFINITIONS OF TECHNICAL TERMS AMONG MAIN HEADINGS USED 


1. Ability: direction of capacity for mental application to his task. 

2. Attitude: the fundamental habits of thought and feeling based on strongly or- 
ganized mental connections which determine the individual response to particular situ- 
ations; a mental set or disposition. 

3. Character: the more enduring traits of ethical and social significance conse- 
quent on innate or acquired habits, knowledge and ideals (or reactions to these). 

4. Constitution: the sum total of hereditary reaction tendencies determining the 
individual’s future development including more recent acquisitions affecting his be- 
havior. 

5. Emotionality: synthetic state essentially made up of produced or arrested move- 
ments of organic modifications (in the circulation, respiration, etc.) of an agreeable, pain- 
ful or mixed state of consciousness peculiar to these emotions. 

6. Experience: primary treatment of incoming mental impressions dependant on 
personal observation, trial or prejudice. 

7. Function: the secondary mental tendency of the individual on an introvert- 
extravert basis. 

8. Typus: biological body build according to its dominant classical physical com- 
ponent. 
9. Instinct: a form of behavior determined by innate organic equipment and 
complex reflexes with psychic concomitants. 
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10. Interests: invested libido cathexes on external situations arranged according to 
levels of complexity. 

11. Manner: customary or characteristic mode of acting or conducting self at in- 
terview peculiar to the individual. 

12. Methodology: mode of procedure or attack on his problems. 

13. Mood: a temporary state of feeling; an emotion of moderate intensity lasting 
for some considerable length of time. 

14. Neurosis: a form of mental disorder commonly regarded as functional rather 
than organic in origin. 

15. Organization: characteristic personality pattern of response of an individual in 
clinical terms. 

16. Temperament: that individual peculiarity of physical and social organization 
by which the manner of acting, feeling and thinking of the individual is permanently 
affected; also the mental disposition dependent upon and due to the physical and social 
organization. 

17. Trait: a particular character streak (typical of the constellated trait name) dis- 
tinguishing the individual. 

18. Trend: a complex emotional disposition resulting fom the passing of a judg- 
ment on the way an individual is affected by an idea or percept. 

19. Habitus: constitutional mental disposition or tendency of the individual. 

20. Will: the affirmation of power evidenced in individual conduct. 


DEFINITIONS OF SOME SUB-HEADINGS USED 


Abstractive: (under instinct): ready capacity for distilling principles involved in an 
action or from ideas behind a situation. 

Autistic: (under “instinct”): of firm egotistic drives and unaltruistic outlook; deter- 
mined to be individualistic and unique. 

Ebullient: (under “temperament”): one of frothy enthusiams, bubbling over with 
candor; feels easily provoked. 

Essential: (under “type”): with an intellectual grasp of life; interested in the pith 
and quintessence of events. 

Imaginative: (under “ability”): original in ideas; prolific of brain waves; unpractical 
inventiveness. 

Impervious: (under “emotionality”): rigid and unresponsive in feelings; unenthused, 
immobile pose. 

Involved: (under “experience”): treating impressions by complicating them; the 
siniplest issues become “tied up” by such obfuscation. 

Reflexive: (under “character”): with unthinking, habitual (automatic) responses of 


a conditioned order. 
Surgent: (under “temperament”): the quality of slowly evolved, dynamically 


charged feeling tone peculiar to the subject. 
Valved: (under “attitude”): changeable like a bi-valve; the clam-mind that too 


eagerly accepts, too eagerly retreats. (Introvert). 
N. B. The remaining catch-words and captions are, it is hoped, self-explanatory. 
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RUMORS OF MASS POISONING IN TIMES OF CRISIS 


Ricuarp D, Loewensere, M. D. 
San Francisco, California 


“Man cannot be put into a more dangerous situation than when 
a great change of his condition is effected by external circum- 
stances without being prepared for it in his way of feeling and 
thinking. There arises a resistance the greater, the less man is 
aware, that he is not yet developed to his new condition.” 


— (Goethe) 


I. 

It has become a rather established attitude in times of crisis to con- 
sider rumors as deliberate fabrications of propaganda and not to investi- 
gate the conditions of their acceptance nor the significance of their con- 
tent. Personal observations and experiences at the onset of three wars 
on three continents raise, however, the question of a more involved prob- 
lem: What changes prepare the public to accept and to create rumors 
and why are the fears and delusions concentrated so frequently on ru- 
mors of mass poisoning at such different times and places? 

Although there exists an extensive literature on many aspects of 
crowd behavior, rumor and propaganda, particularly of a more or less 
speculative nature, it is tried here, to give the often missing factual and 
systematic data from a distinct area under experiment-like conditions 
and to correlate them with similar historical reports, clinical experi- 
ences from psychotic patients and linguistic comparisons. As such re- 
ports hardly exist, this attempt may stimulate a more careful collection 
of similar experiences by other observers at a period when history is in 
the making. However, we do not feel competent to recommend any 
practical policies for the present. Instead we believe with Strecker,‘’”’ 
that “there have been too many essays on crowdmindedness, and too 
few observational experiments.” 

Two preliminary remarks are necessary: First we do not underrate 
the frequency of real, but mostly unsuspected poisonings. Secondly, it 
was quite incidentally that we had the opportunity of observing the out- 
break of the Japanese-Chinese war in Shanghai. Today it might not be 
superfluous to mention that having lived for many years in the Orient, 
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we cannot conceal our sympathies for the great and heroic struggle of 
the Chinese. Therefore, the following observations as to the national 
character, which does not concern us in this entirely unpolitical descrip- 
tive report, cannot be generalized prematurely. Any nation at any time 
might respond in a similar way—when the circumstances permit. To 
forestall any misinterpretation, all experts agree that few nations besides 
the Chinese have preserved their national discipline through so many 
years of revolution even in the absence of complete state authority. 
Their strong family tradition and decentralized community life enabled 
them to carry on an organized life under conditions which would have 
disrupted and entirely destroyed the existence of some western nations. 


Il. Observations 


A. Background of the Shanghai War. 

The first weeks of the Chinese-Japanese War in the Fall of 1937 
offered unique opportunity to observe, under experimental conditions, 
the reaction of a completely surprised cosmopolitan population in Shang- 
hai to the shock of total war. Whereas in 1932 the incident had halted be- 
fore the International Settlement’s border, allowing its inhabitants a 
safe ring side view as spectators, this time the destructive air raids burst 
upon the unsuspecting population with startling suddeness. Without 
touching any political implications nor upon the unique social struc- 
ture of this once great world port, so often misrepresented by short- 
sighted travelers, it must be stressed that Shanghai was even at that 
time a predominantly Chinese City (98% of its population), with an 
additional infiltration of hundreds of thousands of refugees from all 
over the country. The facade was certainly colored by the British and 
American communities who lead in business and administrative activi- 
ties; the French, German, Italian, Scandinavian and the Portuguese who 
played a minor role—plus the White Russians and Japanese, who each 
lead a life apart in their respective districts. In time of peace Shanghai 
reflected (as in a focused mirror) the racial characteristics, vices and in- 
justices of the entire world, but it also endeavored to build a real inter- 
national life. Elsewhere we reported its high suicide rate, which is 
to be expected in a city of exile. Nevertheless, the city presented, as a 
whole, a very promising record of international life. Everybody ignored 
the danger signals and were influenced by the economic growth and 
boom (since 1932). All this minimized the menace of the approaching 
war. There seems no escape from the law that every community is al- 
ways surprised when war comes. 
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B. The effect of the First Air raids. 


On the 13th of August, 1937, the first air raids hit Shanghai, al- 
ready overcrowded by hundreds of thousands of refugees who camped 
on its streets in starving, sick and desperate condition. On August 14th, 
in the afternoon, an unavoidable release of bombs from a damaged Chi- 
nese airplane killed 1200 refugees congregated in a theatre and fires 
raged in the suburbs of Hongkew and Pootung. Aerial torpedoes were 
dropped into the heart of the City in the early afternoon of August 23, 
exploding at the corner of the biggest department store. The trans- 
pacific cables were cut and Shanghai no longer had direct communica- 
tion with the outside world. This accumulation of surprise, shock, and 
disaster was the breeding ground for all kinds of rumors, fears and wish- 
ful thinking, hoarding and profiteering, but there arose also an unex- 
pected spirit of mutual help and readiness for public service and sacri- 
fice. Three days after the onset of hostilities a radio “station” an- 
nounced an armistice, while at the same time new bombing squads 
roared over the city. One night the people were aroused at midnight 
by an alarm: The Chinese Army had broken through and overrun the 
city. This rumor was started by an alcoholic who, in his delirious hal- 
lucinations, saw Chinese soldiers instead of mice. 

Everything in connection with the war operations played a prom- 
inent role, especially among the Chinese population, whose imagination 
was constantly aroused by Extras of innumerable mosquito papers. A 
real traitor-phobia came into being, which resulted in the death of sev- 
eral absolutely harmless and innocent people, even of Chinese nationali- 
ty, who were mistaken for Japanese because they were from another 
province with another language. Uneducated people from another prov- 
ince cannot converse with each other because of differences of dialect. 
To illustrate the close relationship between rumors of poisoning, traitors 
and lynching, we present tracts from some of the daily papers, some 
of which had the advantage of being dealt with in court. Many events 
were not recorded in the papers, e. g., the lynching of two Japanese 
next to the corner of our home. However, I did not succeed in col- 
lecting more details about it. 


1. Shanghai Times, August 18, 1937: 


High F eeling develops—Traitors are beaten to death by crowds. 


“There were further instances yesterday both in the Settlement and 
French Concession of the high pitch to which feeling is developing. A 
check-up last night revealed that at least three people had lost their lives 
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through attacks by mobs on the accusation that they were traitors. The 
allegation was that these men had been caught trying to throw poison- 
ous powder into drinking water stands provided by philanthropic bod- 
ies and also into the water used by boiled water shops from which many 
Chinese obtain their daily drinking water supply.” 

“Two men were killed in Rue Pailikao at about 10 o’clock yester- 
day morning, while an hour later another Chinese was killed at the cor- 
ner of Rue Wagner and Avenue Edward VII. Another alleged traitor 
was caught by a crowd on Bubbling Well Road and handed over to the 
police, while at 2:25 p. m. a man was most severely beaten in Avenue 
Edward VII near Kiangse Road. He was shielded by three Chinese po- 
lice of the French force and eventually taken into the shelter of Poste 
Mallet. Chinese reports state that several traitors have been caught in 
Chinese controlled areas and executed after confessions had been made.” 


Case in Court: “One man, named Chien Hung-shi, was brought up 
in the First Special District Court yesterday on suspicion of having 
thrown poisonous powder into drinking water jars in Yu Ya Ching 
Road. Mr. Paul Ru told the Judge that two bottles containing white 
powder had been found on the accused. This was now being examined 
and should it be found poisonous a charge would be laid. Chien was 
arrested on Monday afternoon with three alleged accomplices who are 
now in the hospital because of the beating they received from a crowd. 


2. South China Morning Post of September 9, 1937: 


Villagers’ Mistake. 

“Two northern Chinese, mistaken for Japanese by the villagers of 
the Sek Tong Village, were set upon yesterday and assaulted. They 
were waking through the vilage, where they were employd in the 
military laundry, when one of the villagers, overhearing their northern 
dialect, mistook them and shouted that they were spreading poison. 
Other villagers quickly gathered on the scene and the two northerners 
were assaulted. One was tied with rope. The police arrived and set 
the men free. They were taken to the hospital where one was detained 
for observation. Both bore cuts and bruises.” 


3- South China Morning Post, September 12, 1937: 

Childish Propaganda: 

“The Japanese charges that the 80 cases of cholera, of which 20 have 
proved fatal, among the Japanese troops in the Paoshan district have 
been caused by the spreading of cholera bacteria by the Chinese, is 
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branded by Chinese military authorities here as childish propaganda. 
While declaring that cholera cases have been discovered in Hongkong 
and Nanking and also among refugees in the Shanghai International 
Settlement, the Chinese officials state that the Japanese are spreading 
such malicious reports to cover up their own atrocities committed on 
non-combatants in this country.” 


4. Japanese Advertiser, September 19, 1937: 


“A report from Shanghai says that the Chinese drop bacteria into 
wells as they retreat. It may be a very effective method of taking the 
lives of Japanese sodiers who occupy that district. Yet it is a most cow- 
ardly and inhuman act. The cruelty of the Chinese people is known 
to all the world, but it is surprising that they will resort to methods 
causing suffering not only to Japanese soldiers but also to innocent non- 
combatants of all races.” 

These reports may be sufficient, although many more could be add- 
ed. 

Traveling shortly afterwards on a Japanese boat, I learned how mu- 
tual these charges of poisoning are. A highly educated Americanized 
Chinese told me that he would refuse to be vaccinated by the Japanese 
against cholera, after learning that two Chinese had immediately died 
after such vaccinations. 


III. Some historical parallels. 


Throughout human history we find again and again the same charg- 
es of poisoning, especially against minorities. The first Christians in 
Rome; the Jews in the Middle Ages at the time of the Black Plague 
(1348), many nations have frequently charged each other with poison- 
ing of wells and similar crimes. However, we shall here confine our- 
selves to some reliable, but little known records of more recent times: 


The Cholera Epidemic in Paris in 1832 gives a most striking paral- 
lel. The famous poet, Heinrich Heine, described several times his grue- 
some experiences and observations. We follow here Baschwitz’s quo- 
tations: When in 1832 Paris was visited by a severe cholera epidemic, 
a rumor was spread that poison powder was scattered on bread, vege- 
tables, milk and water and the police felt it might assure the public by 
asserting it had traced the poison mixers. The result was that crowds 
gathered in the streets, searching suspicious passers-by who often car- 
ried with them harmless prophylactic powder against the disease, which 
were taken as a definite proof of their sinister intentions. Heinrich 
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Heine reported on April 19th, as Paris correspondent in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung: “Many were severely injured and mutilated. In 
the street Vangirard, where two people were murdered who had white 
powder with them, I saw one of these unhappy people, still wheezing, 
when old women took off their wooden shoes from their feet and beat 
him on his head till he was dead. He was completely naked and mor- 
tally beaten, running with blood and crushed; not only his clothes but 
also his hair, the genitals, the lips and the nose were torn away and 
a rude fellow tied a rope around his feet, dragged him through the 
streets, incessantly shouting: ‘Voila le cholera morbus!’ A beautiful 
woman pale with rage, with naked breasts and blood stained hands, 
stood nearby and kicked the dead body as it passed by. She laughed 
and asked me to give her some francs for her tender craft, for buying a 
black mourning dress because her mother had died a few hours ago 
from poison.” The next day the police reported that the unfortunate 
man had been entirely innocent. The police’s previous report had been 
wholly erroneous. The readiness and preparedness for rumors of mass 
poisoning have been too cleverly seized upon by propagandists but they 
did not create these phenomena as is too often assumed in oversimplifi- 
cation, although they thrive on the high suggestibility of frenzied mobs. 


“In 1914 rumors were spread in all belligerent countries that enemy 
agents were busy poisoning all water supplies—no reliable evidence of 
such enemy action having been found anywhere.” (Schweisheimer” ) 
Read reports''? how such erroneous interpretation can originate. For 
cxample, cultures of cholera bacilli for inoculation were mistaken for 


contamination purposes. 


Strecker’? describes from the last war the development of a gas 
hysteria among exhausted and unrelieved troops who failed to show any 
objective signs of gas exposure. The masters of propaganda always ex- 
ploited this apprehensive mentality. According to Taylor,“* Hitler 
utilized similar tactics in his pre-invasion of France. “Rumors of secret 
weapons spread like wildfire: Hitler had electrical mines, nerve gas, 
deadly germs, that could be dropped on an entire country side.” 


It has been often pointed out by epidemiologists how impractical 
and even mutually destructive any warfare with germs would be, since 
it would endanger foe and friend alike. Despite this isolated reports 
of Japanese attempts to drop plague bacilli from airplanes over Chinese 
villages have become known. 
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IV. On Fear of Poisoning 


“Between repression and what may be termed the normal metb- 
od of warding off what is painful or unbearable by means of 
recognizing it, passing a judgment about it and taking appro- 
priate action about it, there lie a whole series of more or less 
clearly pathological methods of behavior on the part of the 
ego.” (Freud 5) 


The intermediate place of rumor explains its close connection to 
emotional thinking—reason is on leave—and the mind is open to un- 
limited suggestions. The two problems to be discussed would be: the 
sources of these rumors and the reason for the preference of their con- 
tent. Many years ago G. G. Jung"? analyzed a school room rumor 
among young girls about sexual advances of their teacher, originating 
from a retold dream: “The dream formed the fit expression for some- 
thing that was already in the air; it was the spark which fell into the 
powder magazine.” 

A similar pattern works in the riot situation. The ready prepared 
watchword, given by the leader, liberates the repressed emotions to the 
indirect expressions of dreams, rumors and wishful thinking. The ter- 
ror of a violent minority is tolerated by a passive majority: Sympathiz- 
ing with the goal and paralyzed by group solidarity the objections of 
intellect are silenced and an elementary unanimity of action is simulat- 
ed. (Baschwitz"’’ ) 

Freud applied the psychoanalytic interpretations to these phenom- 
ena. Of especial significance is his interpretation of panic, which as we 
saw is the breeding ground for these rumors and their criminal out- 
growth. Freud‘ says: “If we take the word panic in the sense of col- 
lective dread we can establish a far reaching analogy: Dread in an in- 
dividual is provoked either by the greatness of the danger or by the 
cessation of emotional ties (libidinal cathexes). In just the same way 
panic arises either owing to an increase of the common danger or owing 
to the disappearance of the emotional ties which hold the group to- 
gether, and the latter case is analogous to the neurotic dread.” 

As to the content of rumors in crowds the past habit and attitude 
formation should, of course, be taken into account and serve as a warn- 
ing against rash generalizations. However, independent of time and 
place there are two leitmotifs constantly appearing in the war rumors 
of crowds: The rape of women and the poisonings of wells and foods. 
in all wars the attack on women has been an only too common and wide- 
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spread practice of conquerors as the well authenticated and horrible 
events of the conquest of Nanking prove (1937) beyond all doubt, al- 
though even these charges are sometimes overdone, as the history of 
lynching shows. (La Piére, R. T. & Farnsworth, P. R.“”). 

However, the charge of mass poisoning is definitely different, even 
when one acknowledges the role of poisoning of famous individuals in 
world history, so brilliantly presented by L. Lewin.” 

The psychopathological reactions of the individual in peace times 
under stress follow strikingly similar lines: The sexual attack and the 
danger from poison belong to the most common patterns. “When a 
nation is in a state of distress arising from apparently insoluble political 
difficulties, it acts like an individual in a condition of severe frustra- 
tion” (Freeman). If this parallel of political psychiatry to the psy- 
chiatry of the individual is correct, it should give us a clue for better 
understanding when we examine the clearer definable phenomena of 
our patients, when they are faced with the experience of a sudden crisis 
from without or within. Every acute disease is explained by some kind 
of poison by most people and every sudden unexpected death of a rela- 
tive nearly automatically arouses in the family the suspicion of an un- 
natural death by poison. 

The daily experience of the psychiatrist encounters the idea of poi- 
soning in the most different types of psychoses: melancholia, schizo- 
phrenia, paranoia, toxic and organic syndromes, especially in later life. 
Without oversimplifying a very complex problem, there are, of course, 
important differences within the various pathologic reactions: from 
vague suspicions to outspoken cathatyme productions of delusions. 
Strindberg’s Inferno illustrates these delusional experiences of being 
poisoned very well: “I drag my legs, I am paralyzed from the hip to the 
feet, | drop ona bench. Iam poisoned. That is the first thought which 
occurs to me.” (Birnbaum). 

We cannot doubt any longer the fact that such different conditions 
as excited crowds in times of war and individuals in times of mental dis- 
turbances seem to react in a similar way. This universal occurrance must 
be due to the universal experience of a sudden change of our whole 
existence whereby the boderline of external and internal causation may 
disappear. The causal want to have a concrete explanation is long pre- 
served and the revolutionary changes, without and within us, stir up 
subconscious forces of hate and fear, aggression and cruelty. The jus- 
tification for the reason is ready at hand. Poison is most plausjble 
for the primitive mind. As in the origin of traumatic neuroses the 
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significance of the total unpreparedness, the unexpected shock of sur- 
prise should not be overlooked: The panic stricken individual, sudden- 
ly faced with a new incomprehensible world, reacts in his forlornness 
with paranoid defenses just as the isolated deaf mute or the person sud- 
denly transferred into a new language environment. Projected fears are 
accompanied by the impression of reality because they are conditioned 
by the subconscious; “for it is one of the peculiarities of invasions from 
the subconscious regions to take on objective appearances and to sug- 
gest to the subject an external control.” (W. James'*’). In other words, 
the sudden release of remote unconscious forces which are beyond con- 
scious control, are experienced in the same way as perceptions, coming 
from the outside; this mechanism of projection, inherent in our mental 
life, is not only pathological but always with us: The anxiety is trans- 
formed into fear of outward poisoning. 

The special significance of the oral zone and its anxieties has been 
frequently stressed by psychoanalysts (White, F. Alexander). Freud‘*’ 
feels that already in the pre-oedipal stage the fear of being murdered or 
poisoned may present itself: 

“It is probable too that fear of poisoning is connected with wean- 
ing. Poison is the nourishment that makes one ill. Perhaps more- 
over the child traces his early illnesses back to this frustration. It 
requires a good deal of intellectual training before we can believe 
in chance. Primitive and uneducated people and certainly child- 
ren can give a reason for everything that happens. Perhaps this 
reason was originally a motive (in the animistic sense). In many 
social strata even to this day no one can die, without having been 
done to death by someone else—preferably by the doctor.” 

A. Kielholz® discussed the relations of murder by poison to the 
delusions of poisoning. He mentions the well known fact that not only 
do the patients believe that they will be poisoned but also that their 
relatives suggest quite frankly to the doctors that they release the poor 
sufferer with a powder. 

Dreams and twilight states in psychotics occasionally demonstrate 
the close relationship between poison murder and poison delusions and 
incest and impregnation. An epileptic in a twilight state wrote us a 
letter recently complaining that he found out he was given fried sexual 
organs with potatoes and apple sauce, from which two people had al- 
ready died. Would one not also think of the story of Eve who gave 
the forbidden apple to Adam “and the eyes of both of them were opened 
and they knew that they were naked.” 
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Ethymological comparisons justify this point of view: In the Teu- 
tonic languages “gift” is clearly derived from the root “geben,” to give. 
Poison is connected with potion, a drink in the Romance languages. (A 
secent Supreme Court decision“? defines poison as being a potion con- 
taining a deadly ingredient and refused therefore to recognize carbon- 
monixide gas as poison in an insurance case! ) 

The analysis of the Chinese character for poison, tu yao, contains in 
its first part, the characters of the main mother, whose dominating posi- 
tion in the family is feared, just as we fear the mother-in-law. The second 
part—yao—means medicine drink. The underlying idea seems to be 
everywhere that a harmful drink is given by an enemy, to destroy us 
and to explain at the same time the fundamental dangerousness of our 
existence. Everybody is aware of the use of poison for figures of speech 
as: Red poison, poison the mind, propaganda poison, poison campaign, 
hate like poison, etc. 

Another aspect is the universal appeal of poison murders and the 
advantage, consciously taken by all war propagandists, in charging each 
other with this apparently not antiquated practice, in this epoch of air- 
raids and submarines. We do not need to deal here with this most real 
and dangerous aspect of the problem. Those who are responsible for the 
welfare of a state or a community, however, have to be aware of this 
menace in order to face it effectively. It is known that the fear of 
poison gas surpasses by far the actual danger. It seems even to prove our 
point that occupational or incidental poisonings are usually neglected 
and never realized by its victims. Does it now make us wonder why 
even in.our day, submarine and air warfare, with their unheard of des- 
tructive powers are considered legitimate, whereas the sneaking malice 
of poison warfare appears as the most contemptible and dangerous prac- 
tice to the public? In fact, this very fear has proved to be one of the 
most efficient and deliberate secret weapons in the propaganda of war 
of nerves. 

Country, culture and civilization, its very existence threatened, 
has not so much effect on atavistic reactions of panic when strong sub- 
conscious instincts break through the thin layer of consciousness. 
In England “gas obsessions and jumpiness” of the workers were tem- 
porarily observed in the new windowless air conditioned and artificial- 


ly lighted buildings. 


V. Past and Present 
In 1896 William James‘*’ wrote to his father on the St. Louis dis- 
aster: “It is a case of mob psychology—any country is liable to it—if 
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circumstances conspire and our circumstances have conspired.” The 
recent experiences of the present war are by far too close to be con- 
sidered with the aloofness and detachment required for such investi- 
gations. It is impossible to predict anything in social psychology, as 
Vernon®? recently showed again in his remarkable study on English 
experiences. He warns against overrating the practical value of a smat- 
tcring of mental hygiene knowledge and pays high tribute at the same 
time to the most successful adjustment of the many who did not know 
anything about psychology and self-analysis. This impossibility of fore- 
telling the outcome when such a great number of unknown factors are 
involved, imposes upon us the greatest reserve as is always the case, when 
we deal with the future destiny of living beings and their unpredictable 
potentialities. The extreme cases, so helpful for a better understanding 
are fortunately rare but they should sharpen our eyes to the many abor- 
tive subliminal reactions of violence in every day life. 

It is no mere supposition after the experiences of the first half year 
te expect that the same pattern of rumors, of apprehensions and fears 
are present again—although in disguised form under new labels of per- 
fect rationalization. Any civil defense effort, including school, radio 
and press will have to consider the problem of desensitizing and reduc- 
ing the internal anxiety as far as possible to its proper perspective, even 
when it is contrary to popular attitude. Recently a most original meth- 
od was applied in a New York Junior High School which enacted the 
origin, growth and effect of rumors in a movie short, played and pro- 
duced by the students. Incessant vigilance like the fire watcher on the 
roof should spot panic carriers and check and isolate them before they 
can spread their anxieties and threaten the solidarity of the community. 
The challenge of the day and the future task of research are merging 
together in Goethe’s demand: 


“Even in science we cannot really know anything, it has always 
to be done.” 


SUMMARY 


1. Rumors in times of crisis are not only deliberate fabrications of 
propaganda; the real problem is to investigate the nature of changes, 
which prepares a crowd to create and to accept rumors. 

2. The content of fears and delusions which are produced by ru- 
mors is not indifferent and prefers certain patterns. Fears of mass poi- 
soning are surprisingly frequent under the most varied conditions of 


panic. 
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3. The outbreak of the Japanese-Chinese war in 1937 in Shanghai 
offered an unique opportunity of observing rumors in the making with- 
in an overcrowded international community. Many illustrations are 
presented, especially of the fear of mass poisoning. 

4. Similar crowd reactions throughout history are quoted (poison- 
ing of wells) to underline the universal nature of this pattern. Today 
the public fears of gas attacks appear quite out of proportion compared 
to the much greater real danger of other weapons generally accepted 
as legitimate. 

5. Peacetime experiences with all kinds of psychotic patients 
demonstrate further the ever ready pattern of fear of poisoning. 

6. In spite of essential differences in the experiences of the crowd 
and the individual, the shock to our very existence, whether from with- 
in or without, is projected and experienced as an external menace. The 
predominant role of the oral zone (nursing and weaning) may explain 
the universal occurrence of this fear which is ever present not only in 
primitive cultures. 

7. Linguistic comparisons of the ethnology of the word poison 
in European and Asiatic languages corroborate such an assumption. 

8. Recent experiences of the present emergency prove that simi- 
lar reaction patterns, often disguised in rationalized forms, are ready 
again. Aware of this danger from within, it is the task of Mental Hy- 
giene to desensitize public opinion by preparation and guidance. 
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WAR, CRIME AND THE COVENANT 


Géza Roheim, Ph. D. 
New York, N. Y. 


Part II* 


PROJECTION AND THE Boop Feup 


In the child’s phantasy world this system of dual-unity is based on 
two mechanisms. One is identification, the other is projection. Child 
and mother together form the Ego or rather the something from which 
the Ego is destined to develop, while all the unpleasant sensations, all the 
frustrations and aggressions are relegated to the outer world or Non- 
Ego. In other words the child identifies himself with the mother and 
projects its own aggressions into the world at large. 


The basic psychological factor which makes society possible is just 
this dual-unity of mother and child. 


E. S. Hartland writes: “If I have made clear the corporate charac- 
ter of the clan, or gens, as conceived by savage thought, the reader wili 
have understood how completely the clan is regarded as an unity, liter- 
ally and not metaphorically one body, the individual members of which 
are as truly portions as the fingers or legs are portions of the external, 
visible body of each of them. We saw in previous chapters that a sev- 
ered limb, a lock of hair, or a nail-clipping was still regarded as in some 
invisible but real union with the body whereof it once in outward ap- 
pearance also formed part; and any injury inflicted on the severed por- 
tion was inflicted on the bulk. The individual member of a clan was in 
exactly the same position as a lock of hair cut from the head or an am- 
putated limb. He had no separate significance, no value apart from his 
kin.” 

If we take a statement like this literally we must say that it could 
only have been thought out in the study. A “primitive” father mourns 


(2) E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (1895), Il, p. 277. 


* Part I appeared in April 1943 issue of the Journal. 
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for his son, or a wife for her husband, or a son for his mother just as 
much as a civilized person would; the deceased means a person every- 
where with his own individual emotional values and not as a part of a 
mystic entity. But if we take it as a formulation of the unconscious 
phantasy which manifests itself in the ritual of mourning, in the concept 
of death and of a blood feud then we find that Hartland’s views are ful- 
ly justified.” 


Pukuti-wara, the famous chief of the Pitjentara is dead.’ The 
corpse lies on the lap of his widow and she covers his mouth with her 
hand. The near relations and the children lie in the sand on their 
stomachs and wail. They take the corpse and rush into the grave with 
it. They left the yam stick used for digging on the grave. When the 
burial was ended the women hurled themselves on the the earth and 
started throwing the sand up into the air. At the same time the howl- 
ing was renewed. The general attitude was one of fear rather than 
of grief. They burn the hut the dead man lived in, and also his spears, 
spear throwers and vessels. The wife, the mother, and all female re- 
lations put lime on and throw themselves on the ground, the children 
rub themselves with sand taken from the grave. The women go back 
to camp and burn their pubic hairs. 


The rites of the Aranda and neighboring Luritja-speaking groups 
have been described in all their ramifications by Spencer and Gillen and 


Strehlow. 


We only quote a few relevant aspect of these rites. They cut the 
dead man’s hair and make a waist girdle out of it. This is called kur- 
urkna and is the symbol of the blood feud. The men who have to carry 
out the blood feud are the gammona, that is, the men who may lawfully 
marry the dead man’s daughters. They must never mention the dead 
man’s name and they do not take part in the ceremonies which are car- 
ried out at the grave. But it is their duty to cut themselves on the shoul- 
der, and if they fail to do this the surviving fathers-in-law will give 
their wives to some other man to appease the ghost of the dead man. In 


(1) The distinction is the same as that drawn by Brickner between the individuals 
in a culture and the attitudes which are institutionalised in that culture. R. M. Brickner, 
“The German Cultural Paranoid Trend.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1942, 
XII, Pgs. 621-632. 


(2) Following data are taken from my field notes. 
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a ceremony performed at the grave the women work themselves up into 
a perfect frenzy and hack their own shoulders, legs, and scalp." 


An avenging party is sent out to a neighbouring tribe. Like all 
other primitive tribes the Central Australians believe that death is al- 
ways caused by the evil magic of one of their neighbors. The survivors 
must avenge the death and this is the special duty of certain relations. 
When the death is avenged the ghost is placated but at the same time a 
never-ending cycle of revenge is started. 

The leader of the avenging party took the kur-urkna and carrying 
it under his armpit goes in turn to each man and kneeling down in front 
of him placed his penis in succession in the hand of every man and had 
it rubbed. Then he took the kuru-urkna from his armpit and placed 
it against the stomach of each man. The idea of this again is to make 
them strong in fighting and to pledge them to take part in the aveng- 
ing party which was just being organized. Next morning a ceremony 
is performed which is an imitation of the actual killing of the enemy. 
Then the leader again goes to each man and placing one end of the girdle 
on the penis and the other on the mouth of the man. “The idea of this is 
that some influence passes over from the hair of the dead man to the 
individual with whom it comes in contact, making his inward parts 
burn with eagerness to avenge the murder.” The spirit of the dead man 
associated with the girdle is supposed to watch over the living man. 
Henceforth there are two of them and he talks of the dead man is “my 


mate.” 

Then all the men stand up, open the veins in their penis by means 
of sharp flakes or pointed sticks and, standing opposite each other, al- 
low the blood to spurt over each other’s thighs. This ceremony is sup- 
posed to strengthen those who take part in it, to bind them still more 
closely together and to make anything like treachery impossible.‘ 


The following details are taken from my own field notes on the 
same subject. When the amzba and the itia cut the dead man’s hair and 
beard, they sing and then they give it to the dead man’s wife. She keeps 
it one night and cries over it. The men gather somewhere and expect 
the women. They come up next day with the hair. The women come 
“meritnya” (dancing, skipping) hopping on one leg. One of them, the 
leader, carries the hair in a “pitji” (wooden vessel). They dance round 


(1) Spences and Gillen, The Arunta (1927, Il, 429-42. 
(2) Spences and Gillen, op cit., II, 447-49. For an explanation of these terms see 
Spences and Gillen, op. cit. Vol. 1, Chapter Il, Social Organisation. 
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the men and then sit down. The hair is given to an amba or itia of the 
dead man. The men make “wa! wa!” (that is, they warkuntama,” as 
in the totemistic ceremonies) but very slowly. Then all the men come 
and pull the hair to pieces. One of the ambas gets it and starts rubbing 
it on his legs with a little stick (inda). By this process he makes a string 
and at the same time he ywrankama (makes a peculiar noise, as in totem 
ceremonies). While he is doing this he always turns round and squeaks 
“pa” in a high-pitched voice. This is to make him live long. If the 
string breaks on his leg and he sees it he will soon die. If he turns round 
and round squeaking “pa” very quickly then he wont’ break it and 
won't die. Before sunrise the string must be ready. They grease it and 
smear it with red ochre. While they do this they sing: 


Red lying fair lying 

Stretched out lying stretch it 

the tjitjurknas“? in the sky are talking to each other 
He becomes a tjitjurkna 

Making yurankama 

Little stick, hair, stretch it out 

Hair stretch it, hair 

In the sky whispering they fly up. 


The tjitjurkna is the bird into which the souls of the dead are sup- 
posed to go after death. The whole song describes the process of mak- 
ing the kur-urkna. In the first line we evidently have a description of 
the string which is decorated with red ochre and lies in the alkuta 
(shield). But we are told by our informants (Yirramba Banga, Ald- 
inga) that “fair lying” or “pretty lying” refers to the dead man and this 
clearly shows the identity of the girdle and the dead man. After this 
they squirt blood on the string that has been taken from their subincised 
penis and then cover it with the ceremonial feathers, that is, it is treated 
like a totemic object. 


Then they perform a ceremony called: indjiela ndarama, “sweat 
change.” Each man puts his penis in another man’s hand. The string 
is now in an emu feather case. The man who made the string puts it in 
the case on his belly and gives his penis to one of the men. This is to 
stop the crying. Strehlow describes the same proceeding with the sig- 


(1) Running in a circle round a performer or emblem shouting wa! 
(2) Name of a bird. 
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nificant detail that the men are supposed to bite the hair-string or kur- 
urkna.’? 


Before they start out they choose a man who represents the culprit 
whom they are about to kill. Suddenly he lies down and the others fall 
prostrate on him. This represents his being speared and killed. 


When the party returns they are supposed to be followed by the 
ghost of the man whom they have killed. An old woman goes out to 
meet them as if they were enemies and expostulates with them. “Why 
have you killed our friend?” she says. Then comes the ceremony of 
striking the shield. If the shield gives a hollow sound that means that 
its owner will die soon. 


The ceremony of having intercourse with the mother-in-law 
group“? is immediately clear if we regard the avenger as identical with 
the dead man. If the sons-in-law as avengers represent the father-in- 
law they must have intercourse with his 70a, 1. e., his legal or potential 
wives. Curiously enough the explanation given to Strehlow was not 
that the aim of the expedition was to punish the perpetrator of the crime 
but that the idea was to wash their own grief away in the blood of a 
victim and to give the people in another camp reason for the same sor- 
row.’ (Projection). 


Arukula and Warutukutu give the following account of the death 
rites of the Nambutji. All those who are present lie on the corpse, to 
alleviate the pain of mourning. Then they leave the place. When they 
come back they take the arm and leg bones, tie them with string, and 
then they decorate them with commercial feathers. They also use these 
bones as spear tips to make the spear go straight. The avenger carries 
these bones in the same bag as he carries his tyurunga. The dead man’s 
beard is made into a string and groups of men pass the string on from 
one group to the other, every one of them holding it in their mouth and 
pressing it to their navel to stop their grief. Part of the string is kept 
by the mgamini (L. kamura) and a smaller part by the malati (mother-in- 
law’s brother, Ar., #ara) while some of it in the shape of a kultya (arm 
string) goes to the pankuti a—ankalla, uncle’s son). 


(1) C. Strehlow, Die Arzunda und Loritja-stimme in Zentral-Austrlien, 1, IV, I, 
(1915), 20. 

(2) Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta (1927), Il, 449-53. 

(3) Strehlow, op. cit., 20. 
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When the avenging expedition starts with an uncle (=son-in- 
law) of the dead man as their leader they use it as the Aranda use the 
kururkna—putting the dead man’s nose bone on it. Every one of them 
swallows some of the hair that was not worked up in the string. When 
they have killed the man those who did the actual killing retire, while 
those who were merely onlookers pull the spear out of the wound. Then 
they wait till his belly swells up. The leader of the expedition brings 
the cross-piece which he used for making the string, pokes it into the 
navel, and the belly comes down flat. Then they heat a little stone, 
put it on the wound, and “sing” it. 


Get alive, get up 
Hot stone, get up 
Heal it, get up. 


Those who did not take part in the killing wake him up. He stretch- 
es and says, “I have slept very long.” They give him a spear and boom- 
erangs. They (i. e., the group of blood avengers who did not take part 
in the killing) tell him, “You kill that man!” pointing to the man who 
actually did the killing. He throws the spear but misses because he is 
cranky. The man who did the actual killing keep coming out from the 
bush to frighten him, shouting “pu, pu” in their feigned attacks. This 
goes on till he comes to his own camp. Here the “dead man” lies down 
on his belly and “dies.” The people who did not participate in the kill- 
ing come up and cut off his legs, arms, and head. The man who did the 
killing vomits the hair up. It is now a string; it has become a snake in 
his inside. He ties the corpse on his back with this string and carries 
it a long way. Then he buries it and buries the cut off parts beside it. 
The war party goes home and they go through the ritual of dodging 
spears (eruntura) which are supposed to be thrown at them by the 
home people. When they arrive home the people at home throw boom- 
erangs at them and then they perform the same shield testing as de- 
scribed above. If it sounds “soft” the man dies very soon. The uncle 
carries the bones in a bag till they rot and then he hides it all in a hole. 
When the flesh is gone they take the body off the tree. They smash up 
all the bones and the skull and burn it. When they smash the skull of 


the dead man his murderer gets sick and dies. 


(1) Uncle and son-in-law in our sense are both gammoner. 
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In order to understand this series of ritual acts“ we must first keep 
in mind the strikingly simple explanation of ghosts given by Freud. The 
hostility of the ghost is really the hostility of the survivors due to their 
own guilt feelings. This rebounds against themselves.’ 

Compare the treatment given to a dying man by the Warramunga: 
“Some of the lubras (women) who had come from all directions were 
lying prostrate on the body while others were standing or kneeling 
around, digging the sharp ends of yam-sticks into the crown of their 
heads from which the blood streamed down over their faces while all 
the time they kept up a loud continuous wail. Many of the men rush- 
ing up to the spot threw themselves upon the body, from which the 
women arose when the men approached until in a few minutes we could 
see nothing but a struggling mass of bodies all mixed up together.” 
“Gradually the struggling mass of dark bodies began to loosen and then 
we could see that the unfortunate man was not actually dead though 
the terribly rough treatment to which he had been subjected had sealed 
his fate.”‘® 

The mourners are so sad that they actually kill the sick man, at the 
same time also inflicting wounds on themselves. 

The natives of the Lower Murray would abuse the deceased for 
dying, saying, There is plenty of food and that he should have been 
contented to remain. Then after looking at the body intently for some 
time he throws his spear at it, exclaiming: “Why did you die? Take 
that for dying!” 

The theory that every death is caused by the wicked sorcerers of 
neighbouring tribes is an attempt to get rid of guilt feelings and to main- 
tain clan identity and identification with the dead by means of projec- 
tion. It is not they, the members of the same tribe, but evil sorcerers 
from beyond the frontier who have willed and caused the death. But 
when the bones of the dead man are smashed and this is supposed to 
cause the death of the murderer we see clearly that the expiation is a 
repetition of the deed. The avengers represent the murdered many as 
[amlet represents his father.’ It is significant, however, that among 
them Murngin the killer becomes identical with the man he has killed. 


(1) Cf. Roheim, “The Pointing Bone,” Journal of the Royal Anthrpological Insti- 
tute, LV (1925), 110, 111. 

(2) §. Freud, Totem and Tabu,” Gesammelte Schriften, X, 77. 

(3) Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, (1904), p. 517- 

(4) C. F: Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and New Zealand (1847), I, 


: (5) Cf. Yones, Ernest, Essays in Applied Psychoanalysis, 1923, Chapter I. 
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The spirit of the dead man enters the body of the killer and gives him 
double strength and actually increases his body size. “An old man tells 
him that he should not be afraid but return and take the spear with 
which he has killed the man, remove the spearhead and put the spear 
end of the shaft between his own big toe and the toe next to it. The 
other end of the shaft is placed against his left shoulder. The left foot 
and side of the killer is used if he is right-handed and the right side if he 
is left-handed. This is done so that the dead man’s soul will not be 
afraid of the hand that killed its body. The soul then enters the socket 
where the spearhead was and pushes its way upwards into the leg of 
the killer and finally into the body. It walks like an ant. It finally en- 
ters the stomach and shuts it up. The man feels sick and his abdomen 
becomes feverish. The killer rubs his stomach and calls out the proper 
name of the man whom he had killed. This cures him and he becomes 
normal again for the spirit leaves the stomach and enters his heart. When 
the spirit enters his heart it has the same effect as if the blood of the dead 
man had been given to the killer. It is as thongh the man, before he 
died, had given his life’s blood (powers, physical and spiritual) to the 
man who was to kill him. The slayer grown larger and exceedingly 
strong, acquires all the life-strength the dead man once possessed. The 
soul tells him in his dream where to go for food. He feels the presence 
of the spirit and there he finds a kangaroo or if he has gone to the sea 
he discovers a turtle. It is unusually small. He takes sweat from under 
his arm and rubs it on his arm. He picks up the spear and calls out the 
name of the dead man and spears the animal. The animal is immedi- 
ately killed but becomes much larger while dying. The man attempts to 
lift it. He finds it impossible because it has grown so large. He leaves 
the kill and returns to camp to tell his friends. He says when he arrives, 
‘T have just killed the soul of the dead man. Do not let anyone hear of 
this because he might get angry again.’ He prepares it for eating with 
his intimate friends. When they eat it, they find fat everywhere. But 
they take only very small bits and the meat tastes unpleasant.” 


This narrative is not only revealing because of the identification of 
the killer with the man he bas killed but also because of the series for- 
mation. Aggression is followed by identification (ghost in killer; in two 
phases, hostile and protective); then again by aggression (killing the 
animal) and again identification (eating). In the events that follow the 
death we see a similiar series formation at work. Identification with the 


(2) W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization. (1937), p. 163, 164. 
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dead appears in many disguises as an intrinsic element of the post-mor- 
tem situation. We can of course observe the same phenomenon very 
clearly whenever a case of death occurs during the analysis. A young 
gitl whom I was analyzing gave a detailed account of all her sensations 
after the death of her mother. She describes how all the relations were 
startled by the fact that she suddenly managed to look just like her 
mother. Her body had the same odor that her mother had had in her 
sickness and even her defecation seemed to be like what mother had defe- 
cated the day before she died. Also she imagined that she felt the same 
pains that had been symptomatic of her mother’s illness. She talks 
about her mother as if the mother was some sore of substance, she had 
been trying and to get as much as possible of it on the last day. 

The white paint used by the mourners in Australia may indicate 
their identification with a skeleton or a bleached corpse. In the Ton- 
garanka tribe when a death occurs the immediate relations smear them- 
selves with kopai (gypsum); hence the name kopai-nongo is used for a 
widow.”") Among the Dieri the widows retain the white paint until 
the leaves of the bushes used in the burial are dried up or till the foot- 
prints of the deceased cannot be seen any more about the grave.’ Ac- 
cording to the Kaitish, if a woman does not keep herself covered with 
ashes the spirit of her first husband will strip the flesh from her bones.‘* 
The Aranda widow is called inpirtu, the whitened one, with reference 
to the pipeclay. The taboo frequently associated with this prohibition 
is the taboo of speech? and our anaytical experience has taught us the 
symbolical equivalence of silence and death. 

The mourners are white and the corpse is white’ therefore the 
white man must be a ghost. When Brabralung, a Kurnai, saw a white 
man for the first time he ran away thinking that he had seen a ghost, 
partly because what he saw was so strange, an partly because it was “so 
very pale.” Captain Grey was recognized as the dead son of one of 
the women. “My new mother expressed as much delight at my return 
to my family as my real mother would have done.” “? 

The bodies of dead warriors turn white and therefore the white 


(1) A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of East Australia (1904), p. 451- 

(2) A. W. Howitt, op. cit., p. 447. 

(3) Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, (1899), p. 510. 

(4) Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta (1927), Il, 433. 

(5) Cf. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization (1937), p- 436. 

(6) A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes, p. 444. 

(7) G. Grey, Journals of two Expeditions to North West and Western Australia, 


(1841), I, 302. 
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men are the re-animated dead.”’ Europeans were regarded as risen 
from the grave.’ At Mabuiag (Torres Straits, between Australia and 
New Guinea) the mourners paint their bodies with white mud. They 
would also cut their hair and plaster mud over their heads. The mourn- 
ers are called wmalaig or “death people.” Another group of relatives 
who perform certain duties in connection with the dead are called mar- 
iget, i. e., “ghost-hand.” At the final death ceremony or dance men 
painted with charcoal represented the ghosts of the recently deceased. ‘*’ 
Black paint or charcoal may equally indicate an identification with the 
dead, because black symbolizes the night and night, sleep, and death are 
closely associated with each other. In many cases this is made even 
clearer by transitions to another custom: that of smearing the exudations 
of the corpse into the skin of the mourners or eating the dead or drink- 
ing the fat. In Cooksland the mourners are anointed with grease and 
charcoal; they eat parts of the body, stick a kind of fork into it and drink 
the melted fat from a shell with the greatest gusto.) On the Bloom- 
field River . . . the mourners cover themselves with white clay or mud, 
and besmear themselves with the oily exudations from the corpse. After 
this they must not wash themselves till the stench disappears and this 
takes about a couple of months. The drippings would be carefully 
rubbed into the skin of the mourners.’ Among the Maranos the fat 
which exudes from the body is collected in vessels and the young men 
rub it over their bodies to impart the good qualities of the deceased to 
themselves.‘ Among the Warramunga the mother and the tribal moth- 
ers of the dead man sit under the tree where the body is scaffolded and 
allow some of the putrid material to drip down on their bodies.‘ Simi- 
lar customs from Oceania, Indonesia, and Madagascar are quoted by 
Frobenius. On the Island of Nias a slave had to drink the exuduation 
from his master’s corpse, through a bamboo stuck into the corpse, and 
then his head was chopped off and he was sent to follow his master into 
the Land of the Hereafter.‘®? This variation is instructive because it 


(1) W. Robertson, Coo-ee Talks (1928) p. 136. J. F. Bennett, Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of South Australia (1843), p. 66. 

(2) W. E. Roth, Superstition, Magic, and Medicine, North Queensland Ethnography 
Bulletin 5 (1903), p. 16. 

(3) A. C. Hadden, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Western Islanders, Reports 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, V (1904), p. 250, 251. 

(4) Lang, Cooksland in North Eastern Australia (1844), p. 526. 

(5) W.E. Roth, Bural Ceremonies and Disposal of the Dead, North (Queensland 
Ethnography Bulletin (1907), p. 397. 

(6) A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South East Australia (1904), p. 468. 

(7) Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 530. 

(8) L. Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung der Naturvélker (1898), p. 56. E 
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shows clearly that the mourners are identified with the dead and there- 
for “dead” themselves. 

Eating the corpse is a custom in which the archaic and basic ele- 
ments of the whole complex come out very clearly. The tie that unites 
infant and mother is that of hunger and satisfaction; when the infant bas 
been nursed it ceases to cry. Among the Dieri all the relations partake 
of the fat of the corpse in a well-defined order; they do this in order that 
they may be no longer sad. When a man has killed one of another tribe 
he preserves the fat to protect himself against the blood feud. When he 
gives them the fat to eat they become pacified and even feel grateful to 
him so that they need no longer feel sad and weep. The Tangara carry 
the remains of the deceased in a bag and: whenever they feel sorrow for 
the dead they eat of the flesh until nothing but the bones remain." 

Another wide-spread group of mourning customs consists in self- 
inflicted injuries or deprivations of all kinds. Thus the mourners may 
fast or they may deprive themselves of the stale food;'?’ they may lacer- 
ate their body or cut their hair,‘ or they may cut their finger joints. 
Tylor has interpreted these customs as instances of sacrificial substitu- 
tion where the part represents the whole; the amputated finger joint 
stands for the whole person of the mourner.) If this is interpreted as 
meaning historical sequence it would lead to the impossible conclusion 
that whole groups of people or even whole tribes were once killed off 
after every single death. But if we look upon these rites as cases of sym- 
bolic suicide we see new light. They are based on the guilt feelings of 
the survivors or on their symbolic identification with the dead. The two 
mean the same thing because guilt is really aggression plus identification. 

In Central Vicroria “the parents of the deceased lacerate themselves 
fearfully, especially if it be an only son whose loss they deplore. The 
father beats and cuts his head with a tomahawk until he utters bitter 
groans. The mother sits by the fire and burns her breasts and abdomen 
with a small fire-stick till she wails with pain, then she replaces the stick 
in the fire to use it again when the pain is less severe. This continues for 
hours daily until the time of lamentation is completed; sometimes the 
burns thus inflicted are so severe as to cause death.‘ 


(1) A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes, 448, 449, 450. 

(2) G, A. Wilken, “Das Haaropfer,” De Verepreide Geschriften (1912), Ill, 453. 

(3) E, Bendann, Death Customs (1930), p. 88, 95. 

(4) E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (1903), Il, 400. 

(5) W. E. Stanbridge, “Some Particulars of the General Characteristics, Astronomy 
ard Mythology of the Central Part ef Victoria, Southern Australia,” Transactions of the 


Ethnological Society, 1, 298. 
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“The relatives gash their heads and wail but they do not approach 
the body or see its disposal.” “The wife shaves off her hair.”") “In the 
Katherine River district the nearest relatives on the male side not in- 
frequently cut their thighs in such a way that almost the entire mass of 
muscles on the exterior side is severed and the man makes himself bors 
de combat.” “On one occasion,” Basedow writes, “I remember a young 
girl falling from a high cliff on the Finke River and sustaining a con- 
cussion of the brain. As she lay unconscious on the ground all other 
women present at the time tore out great quantities of hair from their 
scalps and then threw themselves into some spiny tussocks which grew 
close by.”'*? When a Kurnai died the survivors would say, “Why did 
you leave us?” Now and then their grief would be intensified by some- 
one, for instance the wife, uttering an ear-piercing wail, “My spouse is 
dead,” or the mother “My child is dead.” All the others would then join 
in and they would cut and gash themselves with sharp stones and toma- 
hawks until their heads and bodies streamed with blood.” 

The mourner with his seclusion, sexual abstinence, self-inflicted tor- 
ture or mutilation and all sorts of deprivations is in a state of melancholia 
with the dead man as introjected object. The intimate connection of 
the mechanism of aggression turned against the Ego (Wendung gegen 
die eigene Person) and projection is shown by many details of the ritual. 

When the blood avengers of the Warramunga return to the camp 
they sit down quietly for two days, abstaining both from food and 
drink. The water of which they deprive themselves is supposed to fol- 
low up the murderer and in some way to kill him. In Indonesia a 
human sacrifice or taking a head ends the period of mourning.“ 

“The idea underlying most Murngin warfare is that the same in- 
jury should be inflicted upon the enemy group that one’s own group has 
suffered. This accomplished, a clan feels satisfied; otherwise there 1s 
constant compulsion towards vengeance, causing a continuous restless- 
ness among those who are out to “buy back” the killing of one of their 
clansmen. ‘® 

Human beings start life in a semzi-fictitious unity with another hu- 
man being, the mother. I call this unity semi-fictitious because it is not 


(1) P, M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman (1939), p. 214, 215. 

(2) H. Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal (1925), p. 210. 

(3) A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes, p. 459. 

(4) Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (1904), p. 529. 
(5) R. Hertz, “Le Representation Collective de la Mort,” Année Sociologique, X, 66. 
(6) Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization, p. 150. 
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wholly a fiction. We know that mother and infant react to each other 
with an almost supernatural sensitivity and that the embryo which was 
originally part of the mother achieves the process of post-natal differ- 
entiation only gradually. The border-lines of the Ego and the non-Ego 
are originally those of pleasant and unpleasant sensations. The process 
of individualization is naturally built up by or based on hostile trends 
directed against the mother. These are the body destruction phantasies 
revealed by English psychoanalysts (M. Klein, E. Jones, E. Glover, 
etc.). However, just because of the dual-unity matrix from which the 
differentiation takes its starting point, these aggressions are followed by 
guilt, by reparations, or re-identification and then again by renewed ag- 
gression. What we have here is an endless cycle. Very soon, at the de- 
velopmental phase of the Oedipus complex the father is inserted into 
this cycle; the mother becomes more the goal of sexual desire and the 
father the object of identification and aggression. 


What happens when the warriors come home after this post-mortem 
warfare? The warrior has either identified himself with the man he 
has killed by eating his kidney fat (Southern Aranda Field notes) or is 
in danger of just this identification. The kiwai warrior is afraid of the 
ghosts of those he has slain. He must for a month refrain from inter- 
course and eat no crocodile, sago, or pig. If he did the ghost would en- 
ter into his blood and he would certainly die.”’ Among the Roro- 
speaking tribes of British New Guinea the ghost of the slain man is sup- 
posed to be immanent in the headgear of the slayer. A man who has 
slain another is supposed to grow thin and emaciated because he has 
been splashed with the blood of his victim and as the corpse rotted he 
wasted away.) An Angori warrior must be sure to make an incision in 
the corpse of his slain victim in order to let the gasses escape and so pre- 
vent the body from swelling. If he fails to do so his own body will 
swell in proportion as the corpse becomes inflated.‘*’ All the rites in 
which the man-slayer is tabooed make him appear somewhat in the 
light of a criminal although at the start the war in which the killing oc- 
curred was approved of by the whole group.“ In Australia we have 
the characteristic feature of the mock antagonism of the group against 


(1) W.N. Beaver, Unexplored New Guinea. (1920), p. 174. 

(2) C. G. Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea. (1910), p. 129. 
(3) A, Werner, Natives of British Central Africa. (1906), p. 67. 

(4) Cf. J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. (1911), p. 157-90. 
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the returning warriors; i. e., an identification with their victims. These 
data show a succession of Aggression and Identification. They also show 
that Identification and Projection go together. Every unity achieved 
means the projection of hostility into environment, a nation cannot be 
really a nation without having enemies. In war an attempt is made to 
reaffirm a threatened unity by projecting hostility beyond the frontiers. 
True we know some cases in which anthropologists report the absence 
of war. Yet as these are an infinitestimal minority it follows that the 
exception has to be explained and not the rule. This of course does not 
preclude the possibility that at some future date, this identification-pro- 
jection-mechanism can be mastered. But it is impossible to deny the 
existence of the mechanism and its enormous significance in the history 
of mankind. In Bakairi the word for evil is “kura-pa”—not our and all 
evil magicions live in other villages.” 


2. ARES AND APHRODITE 


What happens after this projection takes place? We hope to get 
further insight into the psychology of warfare from our anthropologi- 
cal material. By way of preface we give a quotation from Freud: 


“Is it not very likely that in sadism we have the death impulse shoved 
out of the ego by narcisstic libido so that it manifests itself only in re- 
lation to the object? Sadism then enters into the service of the sex func- 
ion; in the one phase of libido organization love actually means the an- 
nihilation of the object. Later a defusion of impulse takes place and 
finally at the genital level it enters into the sex-organization only in so 
far as it is needed to master the sex partner and make it possible to carry 
out procreation. One might even assume that sadism, when shoved out 
of the ego-boundary shows the way and the libidinal component fol- 
lows towards the object.” 

The following Central Australia data are from my field notes 
(1929): 

In the “Luritja” dialects from which these data are derived the 
word warpmala means a single blood avenger and wanapa, a group of 
blood avengers. A single blood avenger means a kind of one-man war 


(1) Karl von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvélkern Zentral-Brasiliens. (1897) p. 299. 
(2) S. Freud, “Jenseits des Lustprinzips,” Gesammelte Schriften, V1, 246. 
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directed against a neighboring tribe on the assumption that they have 
caused the death of one of the members of the tribe by magic. The group 
of blood avengers proceeds against a neighboring group for the same 
reason or for some sacrilege, i. €., not carrying out mourning rites, 
showing the tjurunga to the uninitiated, etc. Finally in order to un- 
derstand what follows it must be explained that custom is always repre- 
sented as based on a myth, as a repetition of something the “dream peo- 
ple” used to do in the days of yore. The Mularatara are a Luritya 
group situated between the Western Aranda and the Pitjentera. This 
is their mythical version of the blood-feud. Wanapa myth: 


There were kunia (snake) tukutita (dream people) at Uluru (Bor- 
der of Mularatara and Matuntara country). They went as wanapa. 
They came to Tutatara (with a lime tree) and camped there. Then 
they went southwest to Tjenintara (with the tjoara-bush). There is 
a big water-hole there now where they camped. Then they went into 
the bush and passed Nyinieri (Ribs). There they flew up into the sky 
and went to an unknown place. They flew back again to Aluru. They 
killed a man of the poison snake totem and flew back. They sent a 
messenger to I/tjintata (Beef wood scrub) to fetch more kunia snake 
people. They were afraid of another group coming up against them. 
They told the messenger, “You fetch our kuntili (aunt); there is a big 
mob of men with her. The aunt had a big boomerang. The snake peo- 
ple started to throw spears while the home people attacked with knives. 
(Details omitted). After the battle they went home with their wound- 
ed to a place called Wami-watu-watungarata (snake lying on belly). 
One of their wounded died there with the aunt lying on top of him, 
nursing him. They all puleringu (became stone) there. Every myth 
is really embodied in a song and this is the song that goes with the myth: 


Marali marali 
Soul soul 
Marapinti tjipapala 
Nose bone blowing 
Pintiri pintiri 


Stars stars 
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Malali watawata inirana 
Behind turn back sings out 
Polikati polikati 

Fall down fall down 

Tjina pakuna 

Feet sit down 

Pakara Rarpityi 

Get up black-tailed wallaby 
Runkama 

Hit it 


Tjina pakanu winapurulangu 
Foot falls they pick it up. 


Without a glossary this is incomprehensible. The marali or soul 
really means the wanings. They put this on so that the soul of their 
victim should not see them coming in his dream. The blood avengers 
blow through their nose bone to frighten people. The young men of 
the party are dripping with blood like the young men at the initiation 
rite. They carry a spear thrower while the old ones carry a spear. 
They all have the paltera shoes: a covering for their feet made of string, 
emu feathers and blood and leggings (called waralkara = “all together’) 
made of string. 

“Stars, stars” means this. While the young men of the party are 
asleep the old men watch. If they did not do this the stars might kill 
the boys. “Behind turn back, sing out,” means this. When they meet 
another group on the road they will “sing out” to make the other men 
think he has left his dog behind and when he goes for the dog they kill 
him. The end about the foot falling down really means the boot fall- 
ing down. Before putting those cumbersome slippers on they dislocate 
their little toe, put ashes on one side and strew the ashes all around in the 
shoe. Then the man is supposed to be able to get the shoe off easily 
when the fight starts. They pour blood into the shoes before they put 
them on. 

Before they leave they hang up their matatis (pubic tassels) on 
trees. Every day the women and children go to the trees to look at 
them. If the tassels are moving the men are all right and on their way 
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home. The announce their return by whirling their bull-roarers. The 
women get ready, they make a fire and grease the men with red ochre. 
Then the men put their pubic tassels on again. Another pubic tassel 
they carry in their pukuti (head pad). This they use for wounds. They 
heal the wound by putting the pukuti on it. 

The significant part in all this from our point of view is the snake- 
symbolism of the warrior and the fact that the absent warriors life-token 
is the tassel that covers his penis. The wound, i. e., the castration 
wound, is healed by applying the pubic tassel (= penis). 


The song goes on as follows: 


Yala tanrpana WUmMUwUmMNUNE 

We start we gather the group 
Tatalkinu yalata 

We run starting 

Kulaina WUIMUWUNIUNOE 
Spear we gather around 


Kiti purunotjuno 
Charcoal on the breast 


Maiumbana katintjinkalai 
Snake’s body snake’s stomach 
Pilurunpana wampata ngara 
Snake’s skin keep still stand up 
Parayi parayi 

Other side other side 


The following verses are sung in the bush, women being excluded: 


Tayalala wakawakanu 
Mouth stick it 

Mimi ngaritjuraya 
Crooked lay it 

Kalu palapalunya 
Penis that 
Taraltultaltultya 


Mouth hanging down 
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Wakala mimingart 

Stick it put it 

Tjuraja hwiranpungu 

Crooked pours out 

Mingari aviranpungu 

Penis pours out 

Wiranpungu tjitatutpitatu | 

Pours out (name of a bird) 
| 
, 

Wayangurpangurpa 

Many spreading 

Negalang alangina 

Sitting opposite 





Witjulkutjulku 
(name of a bird) ? 


Negalanka kunkuyu | | 
The forehead flying about 


Kunkuyiri kunka 
Flying about woman 


Waralu yipingatalu 

Long milk, round breast 
Tj, tj! 

(imitates noise) 

Kurpinu tyintiri tpintiri 
Splash it! willy wagtail 


Katjirura rura 
Spear shaking 





Kuruwarkuta nyina 
Eye-mark is 
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The first linés refer to a ceremony which was staged for us. The 
men gather round a spear and dance round it with obvious coitus move- 
ments; this is called cohabiting with the spear. They have the warlike 
charcoal decoration on their breasts. “Snake’s body, snake’s skin” means 
that in consequence of this cermony the spear they hurl at the enemy 
will go “straight and strong” like the kunia snake and as we are surely 
justified in adding on the basis of the ceremony—like the penis. When 
they have finished the coitus dance round the spear they all rise without 
a word. Then they sit down, draw a deep breath and knock the stand- 
ing spear with their spear-thrower. 


The second half is the really sacred war ceremony, the warpmala 
(war) tukutita (ancestor) inma (ritual) done in the bush, women of 
course excluded. 


“Mouth stick it” means the urethra, the “mouth” of the penis. They 
are stabbing the urethra with chips of stone or small sticks to make the 
blood squirt out. “Crooked” is a reference to the mouth of the penis, 
the urethra. The tjitatu bird was seen by the ancestors when they did 
this in the mythical period. The “woman” is no woman at all. What 
they mean is the blood squirting out of the penis. In the language of the 
sacred songs this is “milk” and therefore figuratively woman. “Milk, 
round breasts” means the same. 


The willy wagtail is sung in the next line. If you throw a stone at 
the bird it jumps away quite easily, so if the enemy throws spears at 
them they will be able to evade them with the ease of the bird. The eye 
mark refers to the bird’s round eyes. “Spear shaking” means that when 
they have finished the song they really test the spears by pressing them 
down on the earth and shaking them to see that the top part is tightly 
bound to the shaft. The squirting of the blood is done either in the 
bush or so hat the women should not see it. When they come to the 
line “parayi parayi” the women “pupanyi,” i. e., bend down with their 
heads in the sand and the men show their subincision wounds. 

Before that the women had been taking part in the ceremony. When 
the singing starts they stroke the men’s backs with the tail feathers 
feathers (aturu) so as to make them “slippery” and good at dodging 
spears. Before they go to war for a time they are shown some totemic 
ceremony every night. 

One of the ceremonies shows is the “meri-piti” (dead man’s hole) 
ceremony. One explanation is that when the ancestors first performed 
the ritual they were frightened by “demon ancestors” (manu tukutita) 
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and this is repeated. The other and real one is that when they show these 
ghosts their enemy’s soul will become a ghost, i. e., die before they ar- 
rive and offer no resistance. 

On the 23rd of September, 1929, the ceremonies that were per- 
formed “on the road,” i. e., on the way towards the enemy were staged 
for our benefit. Kanakana and Nyiku tjilpi®’ appear on the scene with 
circular grass ornaments on their head, face, and breast, very black with 
charcoal (narkapala), dripping with blood taken from the penis, and 
furiously chewing shavings dipped in blood. They bellow and roar 
(otherwise never done in these ceremonies), hop around with little 
sticks and look around. After having roared for a while they put the 
shavings soaked in blood back into their mouths and start hopping again. 
They groan most lugubriously. Then Urantukutu and Pana’ come 
and go through the same performance. Then they perform the spear 
dance. It consists partly of coitus movements around the spear, partly 
in swaying their bodies, evading the spears of the enemy. Finally they 
knock the spear with short sticks and sit down. This weakens the en- 
emy’s soul. The spear is then used in battle. The next scene they show 
is the pointing bone because the pointing bone is used on the road to 
kill the enemy by magic at a distance. 

They did not use a real pointing bone, only a stick, because they 
were afraid that it might be effective and they might kill someone un- 
intentially. Kanakana rubs himself with sand to make his face invisible. 
The sand also makes the spear heavy so that it goes straight and he gets 
his man. Finally Kanakana comes covered with a cloud of dust and 
stops from time to time to throw sand. 

The parallelism of pointing bone and war-spear is significant be- 
cause we know that the sand thrown is supposed to be semen or excre- 
ments and the pointing bone therefore a symbolic anal phallos. Here 
we find this confirmed by the coitus dance round the spear.“ 

Further details we may omit for the phallic spear shows clearly how 
libido follows the destrudo and the attack on an enemy becomes phallic 
magic. Among the Kiwai in New Guinea this phallic element is prom- 
inent in the preparatory war magic. 

The father-and mother of a young warrior have connection with 
each other in the bush and collect some of the semen in the coconut 


(1) Kanakana is a Mularatara, Nyiku tjilpi a Pitjentake. Both middle aged men. 
(2) Yumu tribe. Urautu putu an older man, Pana, a young man. 
(3) Cf. G. Roheim, The Riddle of the Sphinx. 1934, 59. 
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bowl, mixing it with the dried flesh and blood of an enemy killed be- 
fore. She dips her forefingers into the bowl, and then strokes her son's 
eyebrows upwards with them so that his eyes open and he will be able 
to find the enemy. Or the penis of a slain foe is cut off, threaded on a 
stick, and dried. Before a fight a small piece of it mixed with banana 
will be given to a young warrior to swallow and thus will make him 
catch and kill male enemies. Portions of both a penis and a vulva will 
nelp a warior to kill men and women. A piece of a vulva swallowed by 
a warrior has the effect that it will cause the enemy to be so preoccupied 
with their women at the time of the attack that they will be unaware 
of the approaching danger."’ Preoccupation with sex is of course a de- 
fense against anxiety. Before starting out the warrior is given a medi- 
cine by his wife consisting of a piece of ginger which she has kept for 
some time inside her vulva. In the fight he will chew a little of it, spit 
the juice on to himself, and call out, “I go for my wife’s vulva like light- 
ning.” He spits a little first at his legs, the rest into his hands with which 
he then draws his eyelids upwards, forcing his eyes wide open; this makes 
“him find fighting man.” The same medicine also gives him the power 
to steal women. A man will chew ginger and squirt the juice out in the 
direction of the enemy, saying: “The way I go for my wife’s vulva, | 
go for that fighting place, I go like lightning.””? 


In Greece we find the same phallic symbolism of war. Thebes is 
the city or Ares, the god of war.'*’ His wife is Aphrodite and their 
daughter is Harmonia, i. e., the one who unites.“’ Harmonia later be- 
comes the wife of Kadmos, the dragon-killer. The dragon or snake, 
demon of fertility, the genius of the well, is the son of Ares, and after 
the deed Ares orders the hero to sow the teeth of the dragon. Presuma- 
bly the idea is that the men who sprang up from the dragon’s teeth will 
kill Kadmos. However they kill each other and return to the earth 
whence they came.'°? 


The snake as the god’s son is certainly the god himself in the shape 
of a snake. In some versions of the myth we find that Kadmos and 
Harmonia both become petrifid and metamorphosed into snakes. I have 
assumed in a previous publication that the petrifaction may have some- 





(1) G, Landtman, The Kiwai Papauans of British New Guinea (1927), pp. 150-52. 
(2) Landtman, op. cit., p. 152. 

(3) Aischylos, Seven Against Thebes. 

(4) Pindar, Pyth. IV, 187. 

(5) F, Schwenn, “Ares,” Archiv. fiir Religions wissenschaft. XXIl, 226. 
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thing to do with the dragon-slaying, for Kadmos throws a stone at the 
dragon.) According to the Scholion Eurip. Phoen. VII, p. 248, the 
dragon is the son of Ares and the father of Harmonia. As the dragon 
is identical with Ares and as Ares, the husband of Aphrodite, is also, 
in one version, the husband of Harmonia, and Harmonia, “the uniter,” 
is but a double of the goddess of love, Aphrodite, it seems quite evident 
that in the original version of the myth the young serpent Kadmos kills 
the old dragon Ares and takes his daughter, the serpent Harmonia. In 
medieval, modern Greek and in general in European folklore the young 
adder or serpent regularly kills its father.) Interestingly enough, the 
Sphinx, whose proper place is in the myth of Oedipus reppears in the 
Kadmos myth. It is a representation of the Sphinx on the fragment of 
an oinochoe in the Berlin Museum, but the name given to the monster is 
Kassmia, the Kadmean one, the bogey of Kadmos.'” 


If the war god thus stands for the vanquished father in the setting 
of the Oedipus complex we must assume two reaction formations which 
make him into a war-god; one a post-mortem apotheosis, the other the 
transformation of the slain father into a protective genius of warriors. 


The other aspect of this mythical cycle is phallic. The symbol of 
war is the sacred spear and the mythology is a snake myth—just as in 
Central Australia. Kadmos is the pole and was represented by a sacred 
pillar or pole, in his own temple on the Theban Akropolis.“’ At Troi- 
zen the temple of Ares was next to that of the demons of birth (Gen- 
ethlion) thus revealing the phallic nature of the god. The serpent con- 
sort of Aphrodite could hardly be anything else than a phallos.‘*? 


Why this phallic symbolism of war? Freud has surmised that in 
extroversion the libido follows in the wake of the destrudo. Many 
primitive people have the ceremonial torture of captives and in this 


(2) Roheim, Animism, Magic, and the Divine King, (1930), p. 301, 302. 

(2) Roscher’s Lexikon, “Kadmos,” II, 836. 

(3) Roheim, Animism, p. 301. 

(4) B. Heller, “Népies es folklorsztikus elemek Zrinyi miiveiben,” Ethnographia, 
XXX, 38. E. Legrand, Collection de monuments pour servir a Petude de la langue ne’- 
ohellénique, No. 16, 1873, pp. 10, 66.. 

(5) Jane Ellen Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1922), p. 210. 

(6) F, Schwenn, “Der Krieg in der griechischen Religion,” Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft. (1922), p. 210. 


(7) Schwenn, “Ares,” A. R. W. XXII, 228. 
(8) Schwenn, op. cit., p. 232, 234. For the Oedipus complex and the phallic element 


in the Roman god of war, see Roheim, Animism, pp. 327-34. 
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case as well as in cases of brutal sadism occuring in modern war, we 
should have to assume that sadism is an attempt to counter-balance or 
temper pure destrudo by a libidinal cathexis. 


As a supplement to these considerations it seems probable to me 
that this view of destrudo followed by libido applies also to the origins 
of exogamy. When the marriage laws have been violated by marrying 
within the totem-clan or Normanby Island, that is called “silo Bukunao” 
they have killed their relations. The symbolic equation of the male’s 
function in intercourse with killing is universal. Briffault has collected 
some data to show that the links between sex and aggression are very 
ancient and biologically conditioned. “The male animal captures, mauls, 
and bites the female who in turn uses her claws freely and the ‘lovers 
issue from the sexual combat, bleeding and mangled. Crustaceans usual- 
ly lose a limb or two in the encounter. All mammals without exception 
use their teeth on these occasions. Rengger remarks that the sexual 
union of a pair of jaguars must be a formidable conflict for the found 
the forest devastated and strewn with broken branches over an area of 
a hundred feet where the fierce ‘love-making’ had taken place. The con- 
gress of sexes is assimilated by the impulse to hurt, to shed blood, to 
kill, to the encounter between a beast of prey and its victim.” 


Now the leading social fiction (not reality) is that the members of 
the group are identical, all good, and aggression is beyond the frontier. 
But libido follows in the wake of aggression; therefore marriage should 
be with the out-group. This interpretation of exogamy is suggested 
here as a supplement to the Oedipus interpretation. On the one hand 
the women of the clan are all mothers and belong to a mythical father; 
on the other, as all aggression has to be projected, libido follows in its 


path. 


(To be continued) 


(1) Cf. N. Knowles, The Torture of Captives by the Indians of Eastern North 
America. (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. 82, No. 2) 1940. p. 
159. (castration); 209 (women torture the victim); 197 (women scalped to serve newly 
dead son in other world). 

(2) R. Briffault, The Mothers (1927), I, p. 119. 
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Trirty ConpEMNED MEN. Aaron J. Ros- 
ANOFF, The American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 99:484-495, January, 1943. 


The case studies of 39 condemned men, 
who appeared before the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Pardon Board of California, are 
presented here for dscussion. These 30, 
culled from hundreds, are discussed be- 
cause they contain material that is uni- 
que in several characteristics and also of 
value clinically. The case histories appear 
in abstracted form and are taken from 
the files of the criminal courts. The pur- 
pose of the paper is to present the high- 
lights of the case and an interpretation 
and understanding of each item. 


The cases presented range in crimin- 
ality from crimes of passion and alleged 
frustration to crimes of sadism and sexual 
depravity. In 10% of the cases, the men 
were found to be falsely convicted of 
first degree murder. This is due to the 
fact that the prejudices of the police 
against known criminals in the vicinity 
of the murder, Icads to their arrest and 
are many times circumstantially convict- 
ed. In other cases, many heretofore un- 
solved crimes have come to light. This 
leads one to believe that police methods, 
in many cases, have been ineffectual and 
that specialized investigation would have 
elicited the desired material, and halted a 
criminal career before further damage 
could be done. 


The chronic psychopathic offender is 
presented in 50% of the cases. The char- 
acteristc offense is that of theft, robbery, 
and burglary. Murder is merely inciden- 
tal to the consummation of the crime. 
Twelve cases show the non-criminal type 
(has no previous record of crime). This 
impulse of the moment type of crime, is 
brought about by the gradual accumulation 
of real or imagined acts of persecution and 
injustice. These people are of unstable tem- 


perament and paranoid in personality. Al- 
cohol has, in these cases, been the cause of 
the crime through release of inhibitions and 
repression. The murder is followed by the 
impulse to self destruction, which, as in the 
crime itself, is an effect of the emotional 
disturbance. In fact, 30% of the cases 
have shown alcohol to be the essential 
cause. 


Insanity has been entered as a plea in 
12 cases, with only one being judged legally 
demented. This is extremely important, 
since many psychopaths are demented in 
the medico-clinical sense but not in the 
legal sense. This involves and complicates 
the court procedure. The defect in the 
law should be remedied to prevent any 
miscarriage of justice. Many other causes 
of criminal incidence are also listed. Some 
of these are love frustration, sex murders 
on the basis of paedophilia and sadism, 
marital maladjustment (a major cause), 
bad home and environmental conditions, 
and in many cases, organic brain defects 
caused by difficult births and head in- 
juries during childhood. 


To remedy the incidence of true alco- 
holics, and therefore help reduce the crime 
rate, the State of California has now found- 
ed two colonies for the rehabilitation of 
these people. 

In relation to the merits or demerits of 
capital punishment, there is statistical evi- 
dence forthcoming. This material is not 
discussed in the paper since that is not the 
proposed purpose of the communication. 
The figures are cited merely to show that 
the “pros” and “cons” of the Capital 
punishment question are represented with 
equal weights of material. 


Leonard L. Press, 


Woodbourne, N. Y. 
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Tue Onty Cup DELINQuENT COoNTRAST- 
ED WITH DELINQUENTS IN LARGE FAMILIES. 
Henry Harper Hart aNp SIDNEY AXEL- 
RAD. The Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. 32:42-66, May-June, 1941. 
The only child is at a disadvantage 

in his social development. Investigations 
have shown, that although these single 
children are less apt to practice sex mis- 
conducts, they are prone to be deficient 
in many other attributes. The inability to 
participate in group play, selfishness, nega- 
tivism, temper storms, nervousness, fear, 
sleep disturbances, and many others, put 
these children at a disadvantage. During 
late adolescence and college years, how- 
ever, these same individuals show marked 
leadership and excellent study qualities. 
Further studies have shown that in al- 
most 50% of the cases, where disadvan- 
tageous traits occurred, the family group 
had hardly any or no social activity. There 
is no reason, therefore, to blame the nega- 
tive traits upon the only child configura- 
tion. 

This study has been compiled from re- 
cords of case work done in an institutiion 
for delinquents. A complete psycho-socio- 
medico-neuro-psychiatric examination and 
history is included in each individual’s 
record. The persons studied were selected 
from the total population on the basis of 
superiority of records. There is the same 
ratio of white and negro. This is not 
typical of the general population group- 
ing, but there are other factors to be 
considered that are not discussed here. 
The statistical treatment of the material 
was done by the Hollerith technique. The 
findings produced, from this study, are 
presented as being descriptive rather than 
related causally. The particular difficulties 
of this study, and the religious, racial, and 
economic categorization of the cases select- 
ed, are presented to point out the speci- 
fic problems of selection connected with 
this paper. 

In this study, the greatest number of 
only children are negro. The reverse holds 
true for the families having more than five 
children. The cause of this is probably the 
relative instability of the family relation- 
ships among negroes. The nationwide cen- 
sus, however, has shown the negro family 
to be larger than the white family, taken 


on an average basis. In this economic 
group,, the number of children (if the 
family situation remains unchanged) de- 
pends upon the fertility of the parents, 
and continues to grow if the family group 
remains unbroken. 

It seems that the family stability is the 
most important factor to be taken into 
consideration, when studying the indivi- 
duals of this particular group under dis- 
cussion. From the statistical evidence pre- 
sented, the following elements appear, ac- 
cording to percentage of incidence, in the 
only child group, on one hand, and the 
many child group, on the other. 

Emotional immaturity occurs more pre- 
valently in the only child group, whereas 
emotional instability, occurs more fre- 
quently in the many child group. There 
is more than 200% the amount of gang ac- 
tivity among members of the poly-sib 
group than among members of the mono- 
sib group. Aggressiveness showed a 2:1 
ratio, with the only child group domin- 
ant in this trait. The many child group is 
dominant in: cooperative stealing, aggres- 
sive stealing, nostalgias (even though the 
home life is horrible), vengefulness, tem- 
per outbursts and suspiciousness, leader- 
ship, and undesirable companionships. The 
only child group is dominant in: home 
stealing, running away from home, seclu- 
siveness, lying and staying out late at night. 

There are ample tables and case histories 
to illustrate the points raised in the body 
of the paper. An analysis accompanies 
each case history. 

This study is new, and its purpose 
is to show trends and not plans, to be 
followed in considering the superiority or 
inferiority of the only child as opposed 
to the many child group. The family set 
up seems to be the greatest contributor to 
the differences in behavior patterns oc- 
curring between the many child and only 
child family group. The treatment for 
these individuals should recognize, and take 
into consideration, the dominant factor, 
family structure. Although differing in 
temperament and character, these case stu- 
dies had one thing in common — a sub- 
standard home environment. It is not the 
child to child relationship that is of value, 
but the child-parent relationship that is 
valuable, from the etiological standpoint. 

Leonard L. Press, Woodbourne, N. Y. 
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Motivation or Cutty Murver. A. LANGE- 
LUDDEKE. Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychiatrie und ibre Grenzgebicte, 115: 


356, June 1940. 


The study includes detailed discussion 
of two infanticides, the general conduct 
and motivations of which seem to show a 
similar pattern. Many of the German in- 
vestigators in the field of criminology ap- 
pear to have a tendency to group cases 
of offenders in such a way that super- 
ficially a pattern common to all the cases 
may be observed. To the reviewer these 
surface phenomena are not sufficiently sig- 
nificant to enable an investigator to formu- 
late a common pattern of behavior. Deep- 
er analyses of motivations seem to be the 
only basis upon which to draw categorical 
conclusions. Accordingly, the author in 
calling attention to certain similarities of 
conduct in the two cases under discussion 
puts himself in the position of treating 
the subject in a somewhat superficial man- 
ner so far as motivation is concerned. The 
delineation of the cases themselves is quite 
interesting and worthy of recording. 

In the first case, a man, aged 31, killed 
his two and one-half year old daughter 
with a hammer and then tried to commit 
suicide. The family history shows that his 
own father had been committed to a hos- 
pital for the insane with a diagnosois of 
alcoholic paranoia. One of the brothers 
committed suicide. Other psychopathy in 
the family seemed to be present also. The 
early histroy of the patient himself was 
rather uneventful. He was an average 
student in school, learned the tinsmith 
trade, married at the age of 28, and seem- 
ed to get along fairly well with the ex- 
ception of certain disorders of affect which 
took the form of mood swings. Sometimes 
he would be gay and active and at other 
times, depressed and with no desire to 
work or to mingle with people. These 
tendencies increased with age. Finally, he 
began to hallucinate (about 6 months be- 
fore the murder was committed) and there 
were strong ideas of reference, particularly 
to the effect that he was being thought 
of as crazy and was being followed. Rather 
suddenly he developed the idea that he 
wanted to murder his wife and child and 
commit suicide. The child murder was 


committed after a few days of mental cogi- 
tation on the part of the father and at the 
instigation of auditory hallucinations. He 
gave conflcting stories as to the reasons for 
the infanticide stating on one occasion that 
the girl was sickly and he did not want 
her to grow up to be an invalid, and on 
another occasion that the child had Jewish 
blood and therefore should be eliminated. 
He showed definite schizoid tendencies 
with affective deteriortion, was diagnosed 
as a schizophrenic and accordingly was 

committed to an asylum for the insane. 
The second case was the murder of 
a five-year old daughter apparently dur- 
ing a fit of temper because the infant was 
moaning in her sleep. He struck the in- 
fant blindly with his fist and then believ- 
ing that he had injured her to the extent 
that she would grow up to be insane, he 
decided it was much better to kill her. 
This form of rationalization is very fre- 
quently encountered in homicide. The pa- 
tient from early childhood had been sub- 
ject to temper outbursts at the slightest 
provocation and was known to be very 
sensitive and moody. Intellectually he was 
subnormal, probably of the moron grade. 
The man was considered to be sane and 
he was convicted of manslaughter and 

given a sentence of seven years. 

William Fernhoff, M. D. 

Julius Schwarz, M. D., 
Woodridge, N. Y. 





Murver Commnittep BY A Man Acep Six- 
TY-THREE YEARS AS RESULT OF CONSTANT- 
Ly TrousLep ConsciENCE Over BeEsTIAL- 
ITY PERFFORMED AT SEVENTEEN YEARS OF 
Ace. Watter Bacmeister. Archiv fiir 
Kriminologie, 106:136 (May-June) 1940. 


In a detailed discussion of the case of 
a man 63 years of age committing mur- 
der for acts of bestiality enacted at the age 
of 17 years, the author has been struck by 
the similarity of the pattern followed in 
this case and others on record especially 
that of the mass murderer Wagner. No 
comment is made, however, on the deeper 
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motivation to an overly acute conscience 
on the part of the killer 


The case seems to have been very 
well known to authorites although the deed 
took place in the 18th century, at which 
time motivation for violent behavior was 
not subject to any degree of analysis. The 
patient at the age of 17 committed acts 
of bestiality on various animals in con- 
nection with his work as a farmhand. The 
pathological nature of his act did not 
bother him for a number of years but at 
the age of 26, for reasons unexplained by 
the author, the patient began to have a 
troubled conscience and being a devout 
Catholic, he confessed his sin and gained 
absolution. At the age of 32 he married and 
seems to have adapted himself well to 
marital life although tormenting doubts 
about his sin continued to bother him. As 
long as he was able to keep his thoughts 
in abeyance through hard work he got 
along fairly well but eventually he resorted 
to the use of alcohol and his troubled 
thoughts became too much for him. At 
first he contemplated suicide but lacked 
the courage to go through with it. Then 
he abandoned his family and started to lead 
a vagrant life in an effort to run away 
from himself but this again failed. His 
feeling was that he could not expiate his 
crime except through killing someone else, 
particularly a young male child. It is this 
particular aspect of the whole situation 
that would have deserved more complete 
study than the author has devotoed to it. 
The killer considered one child after an- 
other beginning first in hs own family 
but finally determined upon that of a 
neighbor. He took the child into a wood- 
shed and stabbed him to death with a 
butcher knife. Then calmly he waited to 
be arrested and readily confessed to the 
authorites that he was guilty, did not care 
for counsel for defense, and wanted to dic 
as soon as possible. The interesting phase 
about the attitude of the authorities at this 
relatively early date in the treatment of 
crime (1787) was that the irresponsibility 
of the man was recognized. He was con- 
demned to lifelong imprisonment. The 
analysis of the motivation given by the 
author to the effect that the patient had 
deliberately killed the child so that he 
himself might be executed for a major 
crime and that originally his own child 


had been selected so as to protect it from 
original sin does not meet the situation ade-~ 
quately in the light of modern psychiatric 
experience. 
William Fernhoff, M. D. 
Julius Schwartz, M. D. 
Woodridge, N. Y. 





Tue PsycuorpaTHOLocgy OF PsyCHOPATHIC 
PersoNALitiES. GEorGE S. SprAGuE. Bulle- 
tin of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, 17:911-921, December, 1941. 





The subject of classification of psycho- 
pathic personalities has always been an in- 
teresting point of departure for writers on 
this subject. The author has attached con- 
siderable importance to Kraepelin’s well- 
known classification of 1915 into seven 
categories which have been quite service- 
able for many years in the discussion of 
this moot subject. Acknowledgment of the 
intricate but well-thought through classifi- 
cation of Kahn is made by the author. 
While he himself does not venture into 
this troublesome field, he has called atten- 
tion to certain reactions that are stereo- 
typed for psychopathy. These are suffi- 
ciently important to list categorically: 

1 Inability to postpone. 

2. Ineffective consideration of conse- 
quences. 

3. Insufficient learning from exper- 
ience. 

4. Faulty synthesis. 

. Disproportionate responsiveness. 

. Affective dominance over Intellect. 
. Disvaluation of reality. 

. Disregard for truth. 

9. Insufficient social valuation. 

The above traits are discussed some- 
what in detail as the main exposition of 
the article. Superficially much of the be- 
havior of psychopathy is suggestive of 
latent praecox, and differential symptoma- 
tology must be considered. The authcr 
emphasizes in several of his paragraphs the 
fact that psychopaths do not distort the 
actuality of everyday life but they tend to 
adapt their own personalities and beliefs 
to it in such a way as to live their lives 
as completely independent of outside de- 
mands as they can contrive through a ser- 
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ies of compromises. The schizophrenic on 
the other hand is so taken up with his 
own mental life that it frequently assumes 
for him an aura of reality that actuality 
itself does not possess. His fantasies have 
been built up in such a rosy way and he 
has become so fascinated by his own nar- 
cissistic tendencies that actuality becomes a 
nuisance and something to be avoided. 
The psychopath on the other hand gives 
full value to actuality but tries to distort 
it as much as possible to his own particular 
needs or he finds methods of escape and 
compromises that have the effect of nulli- 
fying much of the harshness of reality 
upon his own supersensitive makeup. He is 
an individual who is extremely self-critical 
and this tendency toward self-evaluation 
toward all his activities may in itself 
become distorting instead of giving the 
orientation so necessary for an individual 
to adjust to his fellowmen in the proper 
perspective. He never seems to be able 
to make proper use of the insight into his 
deficiencies but is inclined to use them 
for subversive purposes and to deal with 
reality on the basis of his own self-con- 
fessed inferiorities. He does not see him- 
self in his own light in its completeness 
but deals with phenomena as partial en- 
tities. In this way perspective is lost and 
therefore discrete phenomena assume al- 
together too much importance. The psy- 
chopath tends to react emotionally toward 
these situations and, therefore, his behavior 
is whimsical, uncertain, and exceedingly 
changeable. A great deal of wishful think- 
ing is done. This takes the pattern of a 
misinterpretation of facts in order to meet 
the emotional craving of the individual. It 
is this particular field in which the psycho- 
pathic individual shows himself to be 
weakest. Social forces are readily over- 
balanced by the personal inclinations of the 
individual. It is of the type of thinking 
and reaction encountered in children and, 
therefore, the psychopath can be said to 
be predominantly immature. 

Much of modern investigation of psy- 
chopathy has been channelized into psy- 
chosomatic approach but the author feels 
that there is nothing of the structural path- 
ology of psychopathy that offers a somatic 
or a neuropsychiatric foundation. He con- 
siders it purely a functional disorder. 


The tendency of the psychopath to 


devaluate reality tends to produce one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the dis- 
order; namely, the inability of the indivi- 
dual to learn from experience. Sometimes 
the experiences of these individuals are 
vivid, colorful and ordinarily would leave 
impressions so deeply seated as to last for 
a lifetime but one is amazed how little 
the psychopath is impressed by what he 
has gone through. This is due inherently to 
the fact that he is not touched by the 
meaning of things but lives only in ac- 
cordance with surface phenomena, there- 
fore, reality in many respects lacks the 
power to move, arouse, or teach him. He 
prefers to make all his thinking and act- 
ing the center of his own universe and, 
therefore, lacks the power to maintain him- 
self socially with the community This 
failure to align himself with the conven- 
tions ard responsibilities of his fellowmen 
leads him to devices of escape and avoid- 
ance which appear as eccentric behavior. 
His psychic life becomes fixated in very 
much the same way that psychosexual de- 
velopment may be fixated at a lower level 
but above all, situations and phenomena 
are measured by his own personal yard- 
stick rather than that of the social group. 
v.G8 





On tHE Herepiry or AsociaL CHARACTER 
Traits. A. Lerrer. Zeitschrift fiir die ge- 
samte Neurologie und Psychiatrie. 167: 
157, 1939- 

In an effort to determne whether or not 
the quality of sociability is inborn the 
author examined a series of 300 children, 
40% of whom had parents showing defin- 
ite lack of affection and 19.3% showing 
criminal tendencies. The roughness of this 
method of estimation was recognized to 
some extent by the author, and the re- 
viewer might also add that the selection 
of criminal tendencies as a criterion for 
asociability is an extremely debatable stan- 
dard. Schizoid tendencies were found in 
only 2% of those parents who lacked af- 
fection but the members of the group, as a 
whole, were of the rough peasant type, 
selfish, non-conformative to convention 
and with exceedingly loose family ties. 
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This phase of the situation deserved further 
analysis with respect to the elements of 
sociability than the author has devoted to 
it. Hypomanic tendencies in relatives seem- 
ed to be reflected among the 300 children 
studied to a greater degree than was the 
case of schizoid reactions. Thus mood 
and affect have a greater capacity for 
carrying from father to son than idea- 
tional difficulties. 

The general grouping of the study was 
categorically arranged into those children 
with normal intelligence but deviated in 
social adaptability, those with impaired 
intelligence and also deviated socially, 
those who were moody, and finally the 
so-called neurotic group. No attempt was 
made by the author to trace these in- 
dividual characteristics in relationship to 
the child’s adaptation to the community 
but his viewpoint was rather that of the 
social usefulness of the entire famly unit. 
This, of course, subjects the whole study 
to certain fallacies which might vitiate the 
entire value of the investigation. The work 
was done at the Leipzig Clinic and was 
related to similar investigations made by 
Luxemburger, Stumpfl, Koch, et al. 

Finally comment may be made paren- 
thetically that this study is in line with the 
general tendency of all German investi- 
gators under the National Socialist Party 
toward the set formula of finding a consti- 
tutional basis for all behavior deviations. 

Willima Fernhoff, M. D. 
Julius Schwartz, M. D. 
W oodridge, N. Y. 





CriME AND Psycuiatry. M. A. Tarumi- 
ary. Delaware State Medical Journal. 
12:73-78, May, 1940. 

Crime should be understood and not 
condemned. Although much literature 
has been published about the criminal, it 
has mostly dealt with his intellectual 
ability rather than with the motivation be- 
hind the crime and the etiological factors 
which arouse the motivating force. 

A criminal is unable to subjugate his 
personal desires for the good of society. 
The method of obtaining the fulfillment 
of these desires may be through pas- 
sion with an intense emotional reaction 


and rapid commitment of the crime; 
through impulse with rapid commitment 
of the crime without intense emotion; or 
through premeditation during which 
there is no emotion and a carefully 
thought out plan of activity. Probably 
the strongest emotion which plays an im- 
portant part is fear, an emotion which al- 
most invariably demands an immediate 
release. 

Fear is not only physical but in- 
volves the loss of personal property, pres- 
tige, social relationships and all factors 
which are necessary to maintain a given 
position in life. There may also be in- 
volved a fear of not being able to ob- 
tain one’s ideals, ideals which may change 
with every decade of life. 

Crime is not caused by a sensation of 
guilt in which the individual commits an 
offense against the law so that he would 
be punished, all being usually based on 
sexual trauma or abnormal fixations at 
early sexual levels according to the Freu- 
dian theory of sexual development. 

Our present psychiatric knowledge 
offers no hope for the rehabilitation of 
the criminal with the psychopathic per- 
sonality. He is always antisocial and the 
behavior such that he cannot adjust to 
group life. The mentally defective as 
well as the psychopathic constitute a min- 
ority and present a_heredito-biological 
problem rather than a social purely phy- 
siological or psychotic one. The best that 
can be done for them is to remove them 
from society or to provide proper super- 
vision. 

For the majority of criminals, indi- 
vidual education, the aim of which would 
be to adapt the individual to live har- 
moniously in any social group or sys- 
tem, is the only soiution. Education, be- 
ginning early in childhood, with the aim 
of developing a respect for the individual, 
as well as property rights of others, with 
an early understanding of the individual, 
of his own possibilities and limitations, 
and with the elimination of all factors 
which may cause starvation or actual 
physical hazards due to lack of necessi- 
ties should help to produce a sense of 
security and should help to elimingte 
some of the factors which cause fear. 

Psychotic and pre-psychotic crimin- 
als have been studied to a small degree. 
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The insane show definite criminal ten- 
dencies. In a study made in 1938 at the 
Eloise State Hospital in Michigan, 25% 
of 1262 patients had a criminal history. 
Is it possible then, since the etiological 
factors are apparently the same, that the 
mental mechanism of the criminal and 
the psychotic are similar? Criminal ten- 
dencies are inherent in all individuals, 
the inhibitions being produced articificial- 
ly by the society in which the person 
lives. The lack of these inhibitions is the 
same mechanism and is identical in both 
groups. In one the precipitating factor is 
on a logical premise and in the other il- 
logical because of the presence of de- 
lusions. 
Jack Schuyler, 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 





Tue Crime or Rossery. R. Micuer. Mon- 
atsschrift fiir Krminalbiologie und Stra- 
frechtsreform, 28:65, 1937. 

The author’s series covers the study 
of 165 persons who have been convicted 
of robbery. Conclusions have been drawn 
largely from personal information and 
public documents. The general trend of 
analysis is along well-known social and 
statistical lines and confirms many of the 
conclusions drawn by similar studies in 
this country. Thus, the great predomin- 
ance of young people in this study con- 
firms similar findings in the United States. 
Most of these youthful offenders came 
from urban areas, particularly Vienna. 
The motivation assigned by other inves- 
tigators is that these youthful offenders 
are trying to avoid work and shirk labor 
but to this the author does not agree. 
In line with the strong trend among Ger- 
man investigators toward favoring heredi- 
tary bases for behaviorism, this author has 
called attention to the existence of heredi- 
tary defects in the parents of approxi- 
mately 65% of his cases. These cover such 
traits among the relatives as epilepsy, 
psychopathy, criminality, and general un- 
couth peasantry. The exogenous factors 
however, are admitted by the author and 
he notes the incidence of large families 
of marginal economic status prevalent in 
the group. Bad association, lack of edu- 





cation and training, the influence of mov- 
ing pictures and other social causes are 
briefly mentioned. The author in his dis- 
cussion is merely covering ground that is 
well-known to any worker in the field 
of criminology. He recognizes that psy- 
chologeal deviations have existed in these 
children from an early age and that this 
has shown itself in destructiveness, assault- 
iveness, and impulsiveness. They seldom 
cared to work or to put themselves under 
the discipline required by their teachers 
and the conventions of the community. 
They seemed to feel a marked sense of 
inferiority and this was especially shown 
in ther physical cowardice. Where they 
were sure of physical mastery of someone 
smaller or weaker than themselves they 
tended to be abusive but showed a mark- 
ed lack of courage when the odds were 
equal or against them. The author takes 
exception to Wulffen another German in- 
vestgator, who is much quoted for his 
studies on delinquents, in the matter of 
Wulffen’s belief that robbers, as a class, 
are physically superior men but their 
intelligence is low. The author finds the 
exact reverse to be true. He likewise rea- 
lizes that the psychological factors en- 
tering into thievery are probably of the 
greatest importance. Attention is called 
to the fact that many of these robbers 
have a family history of insanity, epilepsy, 
and chronic alcoholism. This was borne 
out clearly in the author’s own series. 
A number of these robbers after incar- 
ceration showed psychopathy and a ten- 
dency toward deterioration. They seemed 
to be unable to learn through the exper- 
ience of incarceration and almost to a man 
in the course of time became chronic 
recidivists 

Attention is called to the fact that in 
his series (and he believes this to be true 
of robbers in general) they seldom work 
alone and seem to require, first, the stimu- 
lus obtained by the use of alcohol and, 
second, the greater feeling of security by 
acting with accomplices or in groups in 
order to commit the crimes. The author 
touches upon a motive which is a very 
strong factor in the United States among 
youthful offenders; namely, the desire to 
obtain money quickly and in_ large 
amounts in order to impress their girl 
friends, to be able to gamble, to go to 
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night clubs, and to live in what the author 
terms “The Grand Style.” Doubtless, in 
Germany the younger people do not have 
the freedom of expression which they 
have in this country and this motivation 
may not be so significant as in the United 
States. The sense of adventure, the vivid 
imagination among younger people, lack 
of judgment and the general recklessness— 
all of which are fired by exploits seen at 
moving pictures—to the author’s mind are 
important contributory factors. All at- 
tempts to reach these offenders through 
reasoning, example, kind treatment, pun- 
ishment, etc. seem to be futile. They are 
extremely intractable cases and tend im- 
mediately to revert to their former prac- 
tices upon release from custody. They 
have a peculiarly bad reaction among 
other offenders and seem to attain a par- 
ticular status in the underworld, of which 
they are proud. The author condemns 
the practice in Austria of incarcerating 
juvenile delinquents along with adult of- 
fenders of other types. 


William Fernhoff, M D. 
Julius Schwarz, M. D. 


Woodridge, N. Y. 





PsycHoDYNAMIC Factors IN ILLEGITIMACY. 
F. Kasanin' and  SIEGLINDE HaAwns- 
CHIN, American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 11:66-84, January, 1941. 





The psychological factors in illegiti- 
macy are studied in this paper. Most of the 
materials presented to date are sociologi- 
cal and statistical, however, de Jastrazebski 
has pointed out four indisputable statistical 
factors in illegitimacy: “the presence or 
absence of social stigma attached to the 
unmarried mother or the _ illegitimate 
child; the extent of legal disability incurr- 
ed by parent or offspring; existence or 
non-existence of barriers to early or easy 
marriage; and, formalities prescribed for 
subsequent legitimation, or the total ab- 
sence of these.” 

The possibility that religion, climaje 
or degree of urbanization are factors in 





influencing the illegitimacy rate has been 
quite conclusively disproved. Various 
factors have been presented in statistical 
studies on unmarried mothers: mental de- 
fect, poverty, broken homes, immorality, 
drunken and irresponsible parents, inade- 
quate recreation, lack of religious and 
moral training, ignorance, educational dis- 
advantages, delinquent companions, and 
the actual youth of the girls concerned. 
These are factors but whether they are 
causative or contributory has never been 
proved. Reports are at variance in ar- 
riving at high correlations of factors to 
the problem; one paper claimed 12.5% 
feebleminded, another 48.% feebleminded 
or borderline; one paper states 50% came 
from broken homes, another 6%. During 
the last fifteen years, the key to under- 
standing illegitimacy has been stated as 


a psychological one: “excluding rape, her 
response to any sex situation, is, in its 
last analysis, her own.” 


This study considered white unmar- 
ried mothers who were not borderline, 
feebleminded, or psychtic, who did not 
come from any extremely disorganized 
social and familial situation, and who were 
not living with the fathers of their child- 
dren. Case histories of 16 unmarried mo- 
thers, 7 of whom had more than one 
illegitimate child are presented. These 
girls were not promiscuous, had compara- 
tively little interest in sex, and were 
frigid in sexual relationships. They had 
a strong attachment for their own families 
with a good deal of affection for their 
fathers. : 


These pregnancies, the authors hypo- 
thecate, represent hysterical dissociation 
states in which the girls act out their in- 
cest phantasies as an expression of the 
Oedipus situation. Early attitudes to the 
father and a history of promiscuity or 
illegitimacy in the mother’s family play 
an important part in the psychological 
structure of the future unmarried mother. 

Chester D Owens, 


Woodbourne, New York 
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B-Clinical Psychology 


Attirupes Towarp Property : A GENE- 
Tic Stupy BY THE PaireEp-CoMPARISONS 
Ratinc oF Orrenses. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 60:3-35, 1942. 

In our society, the rules concerning 
the ownership of property define certain 
adaptations which must be made if the 
individual is to avoid an important source 
of conflict. This is part of the cultural 
conditoning which every neonate goes 
through in the process of growing up. 
Dr. Eberhard’t study attempts to discover 
how the first-grade schoolboy conceives 
of property rights, and how this concep- 
tion changes with age and with progress 
through the school system. He adopted 
an indirect approach because, just as with 
adults, children do not willingly incrim- 
inate themselves and therefore, direct 
questions about moral issues can be ex- 
pected to produce evasive and distorted 
answers if the subject feels any disap- 
proval toward his opinions. The method 
used in the study, in contrast to the or- 
dinary attitude-scale techniques, utilizes 
ratings of offenses against property ac- 
cording to seriousness, by the paired- 
comparisons technique. 

Through ascertaining what changes 
take place in boys’ rankings of property 
offenses from the first-grade to the twelfth 
grade, how these rankings compare with 
those of adults and what factors are re- 
sponsible for the ranking of offenses 
against property, Dr. Eberhardt hoped to 
determine the boys’ attitudes towards pro- 
perty 

Approximately 850 boys and 32 
adults formed the subjects for the study. 
While there were approximately 100 boys 
tested in each grade from the fifth to the 
twelfth, only 113 were tested in all grades 
below sth because here the “tests” had to 
be individually administered. The adults 
ranged in age from 18 to 30 and most 
were high school graduates. 

Twenty offenses were chosen from 
the life histories of delinquents secured 
by Clifford R. Shaw and his associates 
and filed at the Institute for Juvenile Re- 


search in Chicago. These offenses varied 
in the value of the property involved, in 
the term used to describe the offense and 
in the likelihood of punishment. They 
were grouped into four categories of own- 
ership: property in the home; lost proper- 
ty; property having many owners, and 
property owned by one person. 

For securing rankngs from all sub- 
jects except those in grades one and 
three, a mimeographed booklet was de- 
vised in which each offense was paired 
with every other offense. The number of 
pairs resulting was 190 and the booklet 
was 8% pages long. The directions were 
very simply and clearly drawn up and 
were standard in form. For the subjects 
in the first three grades, the “test” was 
administered in picture form because of 
the reading difficulty. Data presented 
in an earlier paper by the author demon- 
strated that the “statement test” and the 
“picture test” were comparable since the 
rank order correlation between the two 
was plus .957. 

The paired comparisons blanks were 
scored in two ways — to find out how 
each member of the group ranked the 
offenses and — to find out how the sub- 
jects as a whole ranked the offenses. 
Thurstone’s method of paired compari- 
sons was utilized to reveal not only the 
rank of the offenses for a particular grade 
or group, but also how much seriousness 
separated any two offenses on the scale. 
To supplement the offense-rankings, 85 
boys from the fifth to the twelfth grades 
were interviewed to determine the cri- 
teria they used in making the rankings. 

The statistical results are presented in 
tabular and graphic form and conclu- 
sions are drawn based on a qualitative and 
quantitative analysis of the data. Of these 
conclusions, the following are most signi- 
ficant: 

1. Attitudes towards property begins 
to achieve stability at about the six year 
old level. The lack of agreement between 
members of the first grade group indi- 
cates that the concepts of “seriousness” are 
very much in the formative stage. 
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2. Between the first and third grades, 
rapid progress is made in evaluating the 
seriousness of offenses and in achieving 
agreement within the group on offense 
seriousness. Above the third grade change 
in this direction continues but more slow- 
ly and in regular, orderly fashion until 
there is a progressively closer approxi- 
mation of an adult social norm. 


3. Serious offenses tend to become 
more serious for the older groups and 
offenses at the other end of the scale tend 
to become even less serious. (It is noted 
that this is taken into account in the al- 
location of legal responsibility by the 
courts.) i 


4. In general, younger boys give the 
fear of punishment more frequently as a 
reason for judgments of the serousness of 
offenses than do the older boys who most 


frequently give the reason as unwilling- 
ness to injure others. 

5. Judgements of the seriousness of 
property offenses seem to be based prin- 
cipally upon the relationships of the own- 
er to the offender, the likelihood of real 
injury to the owner, the possibility of 
punishment of the offender, the kind of 
property involved and the value of the 
property. 

Although the author does not men- 
tion it, he has taken indices of super- 
ego development at various age levels 
and his data could well be interpreted in 
terms of this concept. The attitudes to- 
ward property are then determined by the 
level of superego development which is 
partly measured by the offense serious- 
ness rating technique which Dr. Eber- 
hardt employed. 

Samuel B. Kutash, 
W oodbourne, New York 











C — Anthropology & Sociology 


SoctococicaL Aspects OF CRIMINALITY. 
MarianngE W. Bern. The Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. 32:67- 
71, May-June, 1941. 


The social sciences have matured to 
the point where freedom from legal dog- 
matism is necessary for the prosecution of 
inquiries into a typical human societal 
behavior. The history of crime and crim- 
inology has posited a duality of viewpoint 
towards breaking the law. One, is the 
narrow legal viewpoint, and the other is 
the broad sociological viewpoint. Crim- 
inal actions are looked upon by society 
with differing degrees of condemnation. 
Criminology, therefore, can be considered 
as the “science of socially undesirable be- 
havior and the reactions to this behavior.” 

Sutherland, feels that the white collar 
crime should be included in the criminal 
court calendar, and should not be relegated 
to the authorities of control as of today. 
From the sociological viewpoint, this 
category of crime is definitely criminal 
in form. Van Vechten, on the other hand, 


feels that the already existing means of 
procedure functions well enough, and it 
would be a burden, a confusion, and a 
negation of criminal structure of today, to 
include the white collar crime in the crim- 
inal court procedure. Vechten’s view seems 
to rely upon the balance between crime 
and the degree of social tolerance toward 
that crime. There seems to be in his the- 
ory, a positive correlation, between the 
status of an individual and what would be 
considered a crime for that particular in- 
dividual. It would seem, however, that 
toleration, in connection with the white 
collar crime, depends not upon the status 
of the person, but upon the action pattern 
of the individual. Naturally there are other 
factors, that must be taken into considera- 
tion, when discussing crime. Toleration of 
crime types may depend upon the relative 
strength or weakness of the society in rela- 
tion to the crime committing group or in- 
dividual. History has demonstrated that 
societies will tolerate crimes from a group 
only until the point is reached, whereby 
society is stronger than the group or in- 
dividual. Toleration, as such, is not pre- 
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sent, but the strength to punish, may very 
well be lacking. 

Vechten’s viewpoint has an element 
of validity. Individuals, of great impor- 
tance to the group, may not receive pun- 
ishment for an indivdual act that is unde- 
sirable. This is, however, quite a matter of 
individuals rather than that of position. 
There is no objective behavior, and each 
case must be treated as a specific. 

In cases of certain isolated crimes, and 
there is a lack of any possibility of the 
crime from recurring and spreading, formal 
prosecution is unnecessary The degree of 
criminal infectiousness may determine the 
degree of prosecution. Again, this is a non- 
objective interpretation and consideration 
of crime. It is the relation of the crime to 
the whole situation that determines, some- 
times, the intensity of the prosecution, if 
any is forthcoming. 

European legislation has provisions for 
a double standard for crimes of certain 
types. If the crime becomes widespread, 
the milder punishment is revoked and a 
harsher, more violent method of coercion 
is allowed and forthcoming. 

The inability to find a medium avenue 
of action, between laxity and rigidity in 
social toleration, is the disturbing element 
in social interaction. Social reaction to any 
specific behavior pattern is modified by 
several factors. These have been mentioned 
in the body of ths paper. It is these modi- 
fiers that result in the escape clauses of so 
many of our statutes and lead us to the 
recognition of the impossibility of elimin- 
ating the subjective factor in the social 
interactions of a formal nature. 

The “true” social differences are 
founded upon causes, other than those 
described above, and differ also in their 
expression. As Hooton has expressed it, 
the self-gratifying wishes and drives, in- 
hibited and repressed by society, are the 
same in all classes, but their methods of 
expression differ. This is the “objective” 
behavior of the group. The various drives 
find different objective expressions, accord- 
ing to the environmental situation. 

The social system allows toleration, 
when qualification and not elimination of 
motivating forces, is desired. The era of 
need or importance, attached to an in- 
dividual and /or group, determines the 
degree of social coercion applied to those 


individuals and groups, for separate acts 
of criminality inherent in their operatiors 
which society feels are necessary enough to 
over look their crime. If the individual- 
group is very necessary, the coercion is 
light, if social statue or need diminishes, 
the coercion is strong and harsh. 

The social scientist must, understand 
these changing conditions, irrespective of 
the legal and juridical, and status, and 
recognize the timeliness of a change in 
attitude as a desirable development within 
the social structure. 

Leonard L Press, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





Prozstems IN  SocioLocicaL Psycuiatry. 
Freperic JAMES FARNELL. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 4:114-118, April, 1943. 


Natural laws must have room to de- 
velop. Any obstruction put in their way 
to hamper the full consummation of the 
law, is doomed to destruction. The psy- 
chiatrist has many experiences with the 
reaction against an explosion (emotional 
and mental), caused by the individual’s op- 
position to the natural development of his 
personality The psychiatrist is many times 
a destroyer. He must destroy the inhibi- 
tions, that act as repressors of the normal 
development of the individual’s personality 
structure. The moral structure of many 
people is truly, lofty and unsullied. Here, 
the psychiatrist can help one over the per- 
iod of emotional and inhibitional disturb- 
ance. Another type of individual is cog- 
nizant of the paucity of his moral struc- 
ture, and wishes to obtain a higher level of 
living. Here the psychiatrist can help him 
to adjust to his circumstances. There is still 
another type, who knows that his morality 
is of a low caliber, but refuses to strive 
for a better place or accept a better emo- 
tional situation. He merely wants the re- 
moval of inhibitionos and conflicts that 
prevent the full enjoyment of life at his 
level. In this group are found the schizo- 
phrenics, drug addicts, alcoholics, and 
gamblers. They are afraid of economic 
perversity or physical discomfort, but re- 
fuse all attempts at rehabilitation. 

Difficult problems for the psychiatrist 
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are: the criminals who know right from 
wrong and persist in doing wrong; immoral 
exhibitionists of word and deed, both ac- 
tive and passive; sex perverts and vice 
habitués. These are difficult because they 
enjoy their status, and merely consult a 
psychiatrist to eliminate certain inconven- 
iences such as the law, ill health and neu- 
rosis, which occur as an adjunct of their 
existence. They want no part of remedial 
or rehabilitative treatment. Psychiatrists, in 


dealing with these people, must recognize 
the material that they are working with, 
and must meet their diversified problems 
with varied methods depending upon the 
human material to be worked upon in 
treatment. If this is done, fewer failures, 
due to inferior human material, will be en- 
countered. The psychiatrists must not be 
so concerned with methods of cure, as they 
be with the ultimate objectives for each 
individual case. 


An illustration, involving many points 
in the above discussion, is presented, for 
the purpose of clarifying and crystalliz- 
ing the practical application of funda- 
mental principles in psychiatric procedures, 
and pointing out the complications in- 
herent in these procedures. The psychia- 
trist must keep his objectives upon a high 
level because he is dealing, not only with 
the emotional and mental (maladjusted) 
life of one individual, but also with the 
future happiness of all the people related 
by blood and environment, to the patient. 
The psychiatrist must take a catholic view- 
point, when dealing with problems of an 
individual, ill at ease with his environ- 
ment, since the narrow viewpoint will 
only lead to conflict between the psy- 
chiatrist and patient. This conflict will in- 
evitably lead to a further breakdown in 
the patient’s moral structure, and negate 
the constructive work that had been ac- 
complished or could have been accom- 
plished, by the treatment. 


Leonard L. Press, 


Woodbourne, N Y. 


Abstract, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. 38:2, 1943, Clinical Supple- 
ment. 

CriminaL Diary (Holzer) Exxin, F. 

Srupy 3 Scape-Goatinc (Grove Fire) 
Vextrorp, H. et al. 

TuHoucHts BerorE Drowninc. TuHur- 
MOND C. 

This 200 page supplement breaks new 
ground in sociological practice with the 
retailing of life-histories and documentar- 
ies intended for reader-interpretation and 
teaching purpose though in no instance, 
(with the exception of the last article), 
does the actual author supply free associa- 
tions to facilitate this vital step, whence 
the method’s limitation. Such verbosities 
are the common-place of analytic session 
and have usually to be discarded to where 
they belong. It is true that great litera- 
tures, correlated with the biography of the 
author, are the one field that may legi- 
timately draw interpretation, though even 
here most psychologists would be chary 
of speculation. By excluding the subject 
we cannot evaluate his products. 


The Holzer document purports to 
be the retrospection of a thief cohabiting 
with harlots, but is of interest to penology 
largely from the fabrication and conceit it 
reveals, also the hate and intense narcism, 
bullying and psychosexual impotence be- 
trayed in the Acrophile, and for his am- 
bivalent attitude toward society and any 
father surrogate, with the symbolic im- 
port he attaches to the ‘rod’, also the sup- 
erstitious magic of number (out of 4o 
references 36 center on five as a measure 
of evaluation — his single gesture of ver- 
similitude). It demonstrates the obses- 
sive nature of kleptophilia, that institu- 
tionalization only serves to aggravate, by 
breast deprivation. We note “St. Cecilia”; 
“flat” (for apartment); .“some big hundred 
pounder — her bother” (for brother), 
that betrays the style. Altogether, an un- 
dependable, spurious effort, typical of the 
exhibitionist psychopath. 

Cocoanut Grove Fire: 

This conducts an investigation and 
nice evaluation of mass motives for con- 
duct, seeking release from unbearable ten- 
sions of horror, impotency and distress by 
mechanisms of projection, condensaton 
and displacement. It is, it claims, just such 
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a frustrating situation that, denied outlet 
in a satisfactory measure, seeks redress in 
latent or overt aggression, also in press 
clamor, questioning of authority or lynch- 
ful thinking. The accumulated anti-social 
impulses come to a head at such times. 
It is a valuable instance of modern “mob- 
servation” as we might call it, by scien- 
tists impressed with the possibility of 
objective measurement; of released emo- 
tion, whenever there is repression of sadis- 
tic instinct in the mass. Here accusation 
is out of proportion to guilt, scape goats 
are at hand in the innocent “organizers,” 
while racial, economic and the like rival- 
ries are suitably fanned in the process. 
Latent hostilities thus find periodic re- 
lease. Tabulation of ‘square inch of space’ 
allotted to the topic by the Press as a 
measure of indignation is on the wane, is 


neatly shown. 


Last Thoughts Before Drowning: 

More strictly this is delirium incoher- 
encies three hours after self-rescue, with 
abreaction of panic from the wound to 
ego-functioning. It shows the reconstruc- 
tlon attempted, while the unconscious 
accommodates to the narcistic trauma. 
There is partitioned out seriatim by the 
author the themes of ‘explanation of the 
occurrence’ and the resignation to his fate, 
pleasurable reminiscences and _ supersti- 
tious dependency, girl-friend evaluations, 
and life-demands, parent regard, and self- 


- encouragement, narcistic resolve, and the 


Rose Bowl (of sport), as the main trends 
entering consciousness (as he claims) at 
the time. No mention is made of the pos- 
sible unconscious motives impelling to- 
ward suicide, though the document is not 
without this new implication of “Man 
Against Himself”. 
P. Lionel Goitein, M. D. 











D- Social & Statistics 


An Awnatysis oF PenaL and PEeEnI- 
TENTIARY Statistics. GENovEvA B. Gopoy 
aNpD Avucustro Castro. Archivos de 
Crininologia Neuropsiquiatria y Disci- 
plinas Conexas, Quito, Ecuador, Volumes 
IV and V, pages 30-90, 1940-1941. 

The authors, one of whom is_ the 
Chief Statistician for the Institute of Crim- 
inology of Ecuador, present a statistical 
analysis of the prison population of that 
country based upon data concerning 500 
prisoners (468 in the National Penitentiary 
and 32 in the Municipal Prison). This 
study represents the first integrated at- 
temp to give a total statistical picture of 
the criminal population in Ecuador. It was 
done as a project of the Institute of Crim- 
inology which was founded in 1936. The 
purposes that the authors had in mind 
were to provide valid information for 
researchers, to establish a basis for com- 
parison with penal statistics of other 
countres, and finally, to determine the 
relative importance of different factors in 
criminality so that a suitable prophylac- 
tic, diagnostic, and therapeutic orienta- 


tion, based on authentic data, could be 
elaborated. 


The pertinent figures are skillfully 
grouped and analyzed in tabular and gra- 
phic form utilizing agreed international 
indices and headings recommended by the 
International Statistics Institute and the 
International Penal and Peitentiary Com- 
mission. The authors use a series of in- 
geniously contrived graphs which are self- 
interpretive and remove the dryness from 
the statistics so that the material becomes 
interesting and meaningful. 

The standardized international head- 
ings utilized in this study for the group- 
ing of the data are: sex, individual origin 
(legitimate or illegitimate birth), age, 
marital status, family composition (num- 
ber of children), religion, nationality, oc- 
cupation, race, degree of education, place 
of domicile, place of sentence, type of 
crime, length of term, financial status, use 
of alcohol, motive for crime, previous 
crimes, previous sentences served, and the 
totals for all delinquents and crimes. 


The following conclusions, applying 
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to the country of Ecuador, are drawn 
from the investigation: 

1—There is an enormous preponder- 
ance of male over female criminals. 

2—The relative number of criminals 
of illegitimate birth is high as compared 
with other countries. 

3—The greatest number of delinquents 
fall in the age group, 20 to 30 years old. 

4—There are about equal numbers of 
single and married delinquents. 

5—The majority of prisoners have 
children. 


6—The most frequent pre-institutional 


occupations represented in the prison 
populations are farm and domestic work- 
ers, 

7—There are relatively few Indians, 
most of the inmates being of mixed breed. 

8—Illiterates and persons of little edu- 
cation predominate in the crime statistics. 

9—More criminals come from small 
towns and their most frequent crimes are 
those against property. 

10—The two factors that seem to be 
of greatest etiological importance in the 
genesis of crime are the individual’s ec- 
onomic situation and alcoholism. 

11—Crimes against the person and sex- 
ual crimes predominate among juvenile 
delinquents (ages 15-18 and 18-21). 

1z2—Among female crimes the highest 
percentage (94%) are crimes against the 
person. 

Conclusions 2, 4, 5, 6 and 9, contrast 
markedly with crime statistics in the Unit- 
ed States and illustrate that cultural and 
national influences affect the crime pic- 
ture in each country. 

Samuel B. Kutash, 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 





Crime. THorsten SeELLIN. The American 
Journal of Sociology, 47:898-906, May, 
1942. 


The 1920’s were characterized by 
criminal practices that differed in char- 
acter and intensity, from those of the 
thirties. The decade, 1930-1940, was a 
mild era in comparison to the 1920-30 
period. Rackets that flourshed as minor 
off shoots of the vice, liquor and narco- 


tics crime rings, of the 1920's, developed 
into the major rackets of the 1930’s. The 
severe depression, the repeal of prohibi- 
tion, the cleansing of local governments, 
and better law Enforcement, were all con- 
tributing factors to a milder and more 
“traditional” crime era. 


The incidence, and changing domin- 
ants, in the types of crime, is interesting 
to note. Murder, Manslaughter, and Auto- 
mobile thefts showed a decline for the 
30’s and a slight rise in the last two years. 
Assault crimes, however, rose to a peak 
in 1933-34 and then declined. Robbery hit 
a peak in ’32, the worst year of the de- 
pression. Larceny and Burglary also hit 
high points during the dark years of ’32, 
33, "34, and then declined. These latter 
crimes held a low position in the 20’s and 
their incidence was not exceedingly impor- 
tant. This may be due, however, to a lack 
of uniform crime reporting, and complete 
statistics are not available. Although it 
is difficult to state definitely, the eco- 
nomic depression seems to correlate close- 
ly, with peaks of robbery, larceny, and 
burglary, together with the degree of mass 
unemployment. 


Our reports on Homicide compare 
favorably with those of the nations of 
Europe. The incidence of this crime here, 
according to the Finnish Statistician, Veli 
Verkko, is less than in most European 
countries. Inter-racial homicide entails a 
very small, negligible percentage of the 
murders committed. 


Taking 3 cities having the best po- 
lice reports, we find that important crimes 
against property increased during the 
darkest depression’ years. We cannot elim- 
inate the economic situation, as an im- 
portant factor in these crimes. 

In regard to lesser crimes, there is no 
complete record or data. Tables based 
upon “Uniform Crime Reports” show 
that crimes such as prostitution and dis- 
orderly conduct were at their peak in 
1933, and stolen property crimes reached 
a peak n 1934. These may shed some 
light on the cause of crimes of this cate- 
gory. Perhaps imprisonment, in the com- 
pilation and recording of Police records, 
will soon enable us to draw more com- 
plete conclusions. 

The service for identification of 
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criminals and methods of identification, 
were expanded five-fold in the thirties. 
The burden of this expansion rested upon 
the F.B.I. There has also been an increase 
in the number of Federal Prisoners and a 
corresponding decrease in the number of 
committments to State Prisons. This has 
been due to the Federal Criminal Laws 
and the most active prosecuton of these 
criminal offenses. 

The war will bring on a new type 
of criminal and a new type of crime. 
What these wil be and their incidence, 
will remain to be discovered in the fu- 
ture. The post-war world will also bring 
on its particular categories of crime and 
its own specific incidence of crime and 
criminals, in the general population. 

Leonard L. Press, 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 





Tue Criminat Personatity, Water Covu- 
Tu, Federal Probation, 6:25-30, Oct.- 
Dec., 1942. 

The author defines the criminal per- 
sonality as one whose characteristic pat- 
tern of behavior is composed of criminal 
acts. He sets himself the task, not of 
describing but of accounting for the 
criminal personality. His primary thesis 


is that all behavior, criminal or other- - 


wise, is normal for the conditions under 
which it occurs. Therefore, any pattern 
of behavor that is characteristic of a per- 
son is normal for that person. Men com- 
mit crimes because they feel a need to 
do it. 

Most of the important needs which 
they feel are products of the groups in 
which these men have lived. Among the 
important needs of group life arising out 
of our culture are: (1) the need to feel 
secure, boh economically and emotion- 
ally; (2) the need for personal recogni- 
tion by our fellows; (3) the need for de- 
pendable affectional response from those 
of our groups for whom we care and 
whose opinons we value; and (4) the need 
for some new experience, now and then, 
such as adventure, excitement or just fun. 

Dr. Coutu proceeds to show how and 
why an individual delinquent, born and 
reared in a slum area of a large city 
gratifies his own needs through expres- 


sion in delinquent conduct. He calls this 
individual “Skinny Dugan.” Because of 
the nature of the cultural mileau in which 
Skinny Dugan was raised, he finds secur- 
ity by fighting and stealing rather than 
by working at a job. He gets recogni- 
tion by excelling in those things that his 
group expects of him. He must learn to 
fight hard and skillfully, to swear, to steal, 
to be hard-boiled, to put something over. 
He finds affection through developing 
hardness and by over-asserting this hard- 
ness in a braggadocio, defiant spirit. This 
is because overt expressions of affection, 
tenderness and kindness are prohibited by 
Skinny’s folkways because such behavior 
patterns are interpreted by his group as 
forms of weakness. Skinny Dugan gets 
his new experience not by going fishing, 
travelling, going to the theatre, etc. but 
by riding freight cars and being “chased 
by the bulls”, stealing from department 
stores when the clerks are not looking, 
“rolling a drunk”, “pulling a stick-up” etc. 
For Skinny Dugan all of the above be- 
havior is normal since it helps him satisfy 
his needs in ways characteristic of his 
group. 

A further generalization made by the 
author is that “a person’s behavior is de- 
termined by the group with which he is 
identified.” The groups with which we 
identify ourselves form the boundaries of 
our lives. Every group sets up for its 
members fairly well recognized norms or 
standards of behavior. These standards 
differ tremendously as _ between states, 
counties, cities, neighborhoods and fam- 
ilies, and as between white, black; rich, 
poor; old, young. Thus behavior that 
may be proper for a negro may not be 
proper for a white man. Socially approved 
behavior in a boy may not be socially ap- 
proved in a girl. Behavior approved south 
of the railroad tracks may not be, north 
of the tracks. All of us do not satisfy 
our needs for security, recognition, af- 
fectional response and new experience in 
the same way. We satisfy them in the 
only way we can; that is, by the de- 
vices, patterns, standards with which our 
group provides us. 

When the standards of two or more 
groups or levels of society conflict with 
each other, the sociologist refers to the 
situation as a conflict of cultural pat- 
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terns or as a culture conflict. Such con- 
flicts are rather frequent in an urban- 
industrial society like ours with different 
races, nationalities and competing socio- 
economic classes. Because of these con- 
flicting group-standards, the larger or 
dominant groups have established agencies 
of social control, among which are the 
laws and the courts which interpret them. 
The group standards represented by the 
laws and courts are always the standards 
of the larger group. 

Having illustrated and explained the 
above statements, the author draws still 
another sociological law: all behavior is 
the result of stimuli; if you would under- 
stand man’s behavior, investigate the 
stimuli which produces it. Stimuli pro- 
ceed from two sources; those from with- 
in and those from without. We respond 
to these stimuli only after we have given 
them meaning. The meanings to which 
we respond are learned from the people 
with whom we live. They are also de- 
termined by the group. 

This presentation gives us a sociolo- 
gical explanation of the criminal person- 
ality which can be correlated with the 
psychological and psychiatric explana- 
tions. However we might ask the author 
to acount for the commonly known wide 
individual differences among the mem- 
bers of each group, the fact that not 
all or not even the majority of any par- 
ticular social, economic, or racial group, 
develop criminal personalities. It is here 
that the psychological study of the in- 
dividual criminal makes its greatest con- 
tribution. 

Samuel B. Kutash 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





Muttipce Factor ANALYsiIs OF TRAITS OF 
Dewinquent Boys. H. Hart, R. L. JEn- 
kins, S. Axetrap AnD P. I. SPERLING. 
Journal of Social Psychology. 17:191- 
201, 1943. 





The authors, who are connected with 
the Medical and Research Department of 
the New York Training School for Boys, 
conducted this study as an effort to use 
multiple factor analysis to discover what 
psychologically meaningful factors may 
underlie a group of traits of delinquent 
boys. They devised a comprehensive list 


of what seemed to be significant traits and 
symptoms associated with delinquency. 
These traits and symptoms were often 
obtainable only after prolonged inter- 
views with the subjects. They were suf- 
ficiently uniform to permit tabulation. 

The group studied is exclusively male, 
and chiefly from New York City. The 
ages at the time of commitment ranged 
from 10 years g months to 16 years. 
Forty-two percent of the group were 
white, 58% were Negro. The method of 
sampling used was to select from all the 
cases admitted from 1933 through 1934 
the 300 cases which had been most ade- 
quately reported. All of these had social 
metric tests, psychiatric study and reports 
from school, shop and supervisors. Many 
had had special consultations with neu- 
rologists, endocrinologists, etc. There. 
was for each case a uniform and routine 
initial psychiatric interview. Wherever 
a symptom or trait was indicated or nam- 
ed in the case history, it was indexed. 

Twenty-five entries were selected for 
inclusion in the analysis. These 25 traits 
are cooperative stealing, aggressive steal- 
ing (stealing requiring some courage as 
hold-up, burglary, etc.), furtive stealing 
(stealing requiring little or no courage), 
gang activity, delinquency of siblings, 
destructiveness, submissiveness, staying out 
late at night, truancy, leadership, bravado, 
attention getting behavior, overaggressive- 
ness, negativism, inferiority feeling, active 
homosexuality (overt ‘sexy acts),~ passive 
homosexuality (overt sex acts), sensitive- 
ness, evasiveness, seclusiveness, enuresis, 
heterosexuality (overt sex acts), temper 
tantrums, emotional instability, and assaul- 
tive tendencies. 

By the use of computing diagrams all 
the tetrachloric correlation coefficients for 
intercorrelation of these 25 traits were 
determined. The factors and factor load- 
ings were then ascertained by multiple fac- 
tor analysis. The directed analysis tech- 
nique was used in contrast to the cen- 
troid method for the first two factors. 
The trait was chosen as a factor if it was 
important statistically and significant psy- 
chologically. The other factors were iso- 
lated by the centroid method. 

Six factors were determined, four re- 
lating to personality and two to associa- 
tions and group activity. These factors 
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are presumably in the nature of funda- 
mental elements of personalty-organization 
or behavior-organization expressed in var- 
ious traits. 

Personality Factors: The factor of 
temper-assault reflects itself in emotional 
instability and emotional outbursts of a 
violent explosive and assaultive charac- 
ter. It is somewhat related to delinquent 
influences, negativism, truancy and des- 
tructiveness, probably being responsible 
for the latter. Overprotection by the par- 
ent is associated with this factor and may 
be presumed to be a causative element 
in some cases. 

Related to temper-assault is a factor 
of more general compensatory behavior 
on a personal basis reflected in bravado, 
overaggressiveness and attention-getting 
behavior. This factor appears related to 
passive homosexuality, inferiority feelings 
and to enuresis. Passive homosexuality, 
inferiority feelings and enuresis are, of 
course, obvious reasons for a need to 
compensate. 

There is also present a factor of ag- 
gressiveness which is related to aggressive 
stealing and perhape active homosexual- 
ity. Its absence is related to furtive steal- 
ing and passive homosexuality. This fac- 
tor of aggressiveness is not the aggres- 
siveness of assault, but appears closer to 
sustained dominance and aggressive atti- 
tudes than to emotional explosions. It is 
negatively related to inferiority feelings. 

A factor of leadership appears nega- 
tively related to seclusiveness, destruc- 
tiveness, submissiveness, assaultive tenden- 
cies, delinquency of siblings and sex im- 
morality of parent. 

The two group factors isolated are 
street gang activity and group stealing. 
The first is reflected in staying out late 
at night, gang activity and truancy. The 
second represents the influence of the de- 
linquent gang as contrasted with the 
street gang. Neglect by parents and pro- 
bably the disorganization often associated 
with sex immorality of parent are ele- 
ments which may be presumed to be 
causative of the street gang activity group 
factor whereas a family pattern of delin- 
quency or family associations reflected in 
delinquency of siblings is prominent in the 
group stealing factor. 

Samuel B. Kutash, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Our Scuoots Make Criminars. Artuur C. 
Jounson, Jr. Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, 33:310-315, Nov-Dec., 
1942. 


Present educatonal practices do not 
meet the needs of many of the pupils, 
especially the confirmed truant and trou- 
blemaker. Over one-half of the 18,000 
youths who are herded into institutions 
for corrective treatment are committed 
as habitual truants from school and incor- 
rigibles. Many times that number are also 
placed on probation. If many of these 
boys had been handled sympathetically 
they would not be in institutions today. 

In a group of 634 consecutive prison 
commitments, 258 were recidivists of 
whom 194, or 78 per cent had truancy 
as the first entry in their crime ledger. 
Of 376 first offenders, 231, or 61 per cent 
got the same start. Of the remainder 140 
or 67 per cent admitted to off-the-record 
truancy. These data present a serious 
indictment of our schools. These become 
the mentally maladjusted individualists 
to whom the term psychopathic person- 
ality is applied. They are a bundle of 
nerves, emotionally unstable, impulsive 
self-centered, and uncooperative. They, 
as individuals, are intelligent but fail to 
use their intelligence to advantage. Rough- 
ly thirty per cent of our present day 
prison populations possess these abnormal 
personality traits. 

The potential trouble makers form 
a small yet constant group of the school 
population. The schools of tomorrow 
must meet their needs. At present few 
American communities have crime preven- 
tion programs. Techniques of dealing 
with the normal school population will 
not meet the needs of the 100 per cent 
who are termed chronic truants and in- 
corrigibles. The crime prevention pro- 
gram begins in the schools. They must 
have men and women who can attract 
boys becoming hardened to life and sus- 
picious of motive. These teachers must 
establish control in the incorrigibles create 
habits of humility in thought, considera- 
tion in action, and responsibility in per- 
formance. 

Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, New York 
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E - Medico - Legal 


Artitupes TowarD THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF Justice. F. C. Sumner anp A. S. 
CaMpBELL, Journal of Psychology, 3:23- 


52, 1939. 


This artcle brings together the results 
of two extensive surveys: (a) that of the 
attitudes of 431 gainfully employed adults 
toward the administration of justice; (b) 
that of the attitudes of 1982 college stu- 
dents toward the administration of justice. 
A questionnaire consisting of 118 state- 
ments about courts. judges, jurymen, de- 
fendants, plaintiffs, lawyers, justice, etc., 
taken from newspapers, books, and oral 
comments, was used in both surveys. The 
study is interesting because of the fact 
that of the 431 gainfully employed adults, 
216 were Negroes and of the 1082 col- 
lege students, 639 were Negroes so that 
racial differences in attitudes could be 
determined. There were about equal di- 
visions between the sexes, and various in- 
come levels were represented in the sub- 
jects. 

The authors devised a special for- 
mula in order to reduce the mass of raw 
data to manageable terms. This formula 
is designed as the True-False Index. Ta- 
bles are presented giving in detail the per- 
centages of response and the true-false 
indices to the 118 statements toward the 
administration of justice with or with- 
out regard to race, sex, court experience 
and college training. 

The results indicate that 24 statements 
are considered true by more than 67 per 
cent of the entire groups of subjects. It 
is felt that (a) perfectly innocent indi- 
viduals have been convicted by courts; 
that (b) when insanity is pleaded by the 
defendant, an impartial commission of 
psychiatrists appointed by the judge should 
study the defendant and report on specific 
questions put to it by the judge; (c) 
that the fact that a lawyer has been ad- 
mitted to the bar is no guarantee that he 
is not a crook; (d) that the conflict of 
laws should be eliminated; (e) that the 
court should not have to force respect for 
it by the threat of imprisonment; (f) that 


all cases should be heard within go days; 
(g) that the requirements for admission 
to the bar should be made very much 
more stringent as to the character, in- 
telligence and training of the candidate; 
(h) that many existing legal presumptions 
need scientific investigation; (i) that many 
litigants submit to unfair court decisions 
for lack of funds wherewith to make an 
appeal; (j) that the law abiding citizen is 
law abiding not because he knows the 
laws but because he has a good moral 
sense; (k) that the entire jury panel 
should be kept strictly isolated from 
spectators and lawyers; (1) that the wit- 
nesses should be excluded from the court 
room before and after their testimony; (m) 
that attorney fees should be standardized 
for various types of services; (n) that 
criminals who cannot be_ rehabilitated 
should be permanently isolated from so- 
ciety; (0) that many people submit to acts 
of injustice rather than resort to the 
courts; (p) that our penal institutions are 
breeding places for crime; (q) that dis- 
crediting the testimony of relatives mere- 
ly because they are relatives, is unfair; (r) 
that judges are not entirely free of racial 
and religious prejudices; (s) that the pres- 
ent system of administering justice is not 
satisfactory to all, except Communists; (t) 
that judges are not entirely free of poli- 
tical influence; (u) that the Court is not 
the instrument through which God ad- 
ministers justice; (v) that judges can de- 
cide a case without being made angry by 
one side or the other; (w) that a judge 
needs to be legally trained; (x) that others 
besides adult males are responsible for 
their acts. 


Comparisons between the responses of 
college students and of adults show differ- 
ences in reaction-type to 17 statements. 
The college students show a strong ten- 
dency to negative or positive reactions, 
whereas adults lean to mixed reactions. 


Racial comparisons illustrate that the 
white and Negro college students react in 
the same way to 76 out of 118 statements. 
There is thus a 64 per cent correspondence 
in reaction-type. White and Negro adults 
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show an 81 per cent correspondence in 
reaction-type, (93 statments out of 118). 

Male-female comparisons indicate 86 
per cent correspondence in reaction-type 
for college students and 82% for adults. 
Non-court experienced and court experi- 
enced comparisons show 93% correspond- 
ence for college students and 89% for 
adults. 

From a qualitative study of the all- 
group positive or negative reactions, it 
seems that an abolition of the present sys- 
tem of administering justice is not de- 
sired, but rather certain modifications of 
the existing system in the interest of ful- 
ler justice. According to the authors, the 
study is suggestive of a procedure which 
might well be employed for placement of 
the administration of justice on a truly 
democratic basis. It is interesting to note 
that race, sex, court experience and college 
training do not significantly affect attitudes 
toward the administration of justice. 

Samuel B. Kutash, 
Woodbgourne, N. Y. 


Tue Concert of REsponsipiLity. ARNOLD 
W. Green, The Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. 33:392-394, Jan.- 
Feb., 1943. 


Psychologists and students of crime 
have muddied their ideas by confusions in 
word meaning, especially as it applies to 
the concept of “responsibility”. The de- 
terminist view, in criminology, is now ap- 
plicable, and the “free will” theories have 
been disproven. Man is a criminal through 
a combination of his biological structure 
and the socio-economic environment. In 
societal structures, there are rules and codes 
of actions, which govern each and every 
individual. The “responsibility” of an in- 
dividual does not lie in some inner mysti- 
cal force, but lies in the degree to which 
the person is held accountable for his ac- 
tions. The mysticism is untrue; the latter 
determinism is factual as a facet of socie- 
tal structure. The first buttresses the sys- 
tem, the second is the very kernal of the 
system, 

Although there must be some mysti- 


cism to buttress societal structure, it need 
not be relative to the concept of responsi- 
bility, since the method for predicting hu- 
man behavior must stem from a logical, 
factual understanding of societal responsi- 
bility. The humanitarian criminologist at- 
tempts to relieve the criminal of accounta- 
bility, by use of the concept of “free will.” 
However, he is basing his conclusions upon 
those elements of society, who, for the 
most part, have obstreperously violated the 
criminal and societal code. He does not ac- 
count for the ordinary individual's reaction 
in his everyday contacts. 

It is difficult to refute the humanitari- 
an criminologist without being called a 
reactionary and an advocate of societal re- 
venge against the violators. The concept 
of punishment however, is subtlely and in- 
extricably intertwined with the core of 
our way of life. Punishment must posit 
the difference between wrong and right, 
and should be applied to fit the particular 
situation and the specific individual. So- 
ciety without chastisement is impossible. 
Accountability for actions disappear if 
punitive measures are not taken. Nobody 
advocates unreasonably vicious, perverted 
forms of medieval torture, as a form of 
effective punishment. 

The dichotomy existing in the treat- 
ment of criminals and criminality is root- 
ed in the fundamental hesitation and lack 
of knowledge of the baisc sources and 
causes of criminality. 

Leonard L. Press, 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 





Discussion oF DovucLas 
Tuom’s Paper (“Irresponsibility of 
Juvenile Delinquency”) by Sheldon 
Glueck. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 99:336-337, Nov., 1942." 

I said that one weakness of the pioneer 
statutes just descrbed is that the commis- 
sion of a serious sexual offense or, as in- 
terpreted by the courts in the Minnesota 
statute, even an habtual course of such 


EXeERPT OF 


* Permission for the quotation of this ma- 
terial has been kindly granted by Dr. 
Clarence B. Ferrar, Editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry. 
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acts, is required before commitment pro- 
ceedings can be instituted. This brings me 
to the second aspect of the problem—the 
institutional equipment for coping with 
such persons. This may be divided into 
clinics and various correctional establish- 
ments and processes. 

What can be expected of clinics? At 
the most, very careful diagnosis based not 
only upon a single or two interviews, but 
were indicated, upon a period of observa- 
tion and the application of various tests. 
Our clinics are essentially diagnostic. They 
can be therapeutic only if supplemented by 
appropriate facilities, including long-term 
institutional care. They are strategically 
placed for the early detection of aberrant 
instinctual and acquired behavior tenden- 
cies. However, unless juvenile courts are 
empowered to deal effectively with pre- 
delinquents, and unless judges are informed 
as to the psychiatric implications of their 
day-to-day work, difficulties of the kind 
mentioned by Dr. Thom in the cases he 
discussed are bound to arise; and society 
remains ineffective before the threat of 
very dangerous behavior. 

There is one approach which I believe 
clinics have not yet made, namely, the 
bringing to bear upon each case of the 
systematically organized and _ objectified 
experience with hundreds of similar cases 
in the past, through the use of prediction 
tables as instruments of prognosis. It is 
probable that the prognoses which psy- 
chiatrists today make might be improved 
by the construction of such tables which 
correlate certain factors in the biologic 
makeup and social background of various 
classes of persons with their subsequent be- 
havior. A method for doing this, de- 
veloped by Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck and my- 
self, is described in the various researches 
upon which we have reported, particular- 
ly the works published under the titles of 
Later Criminal Careers, in 1937, Juvenile 
Delinquents Grown Up, in 1940, and our 
latest work to be published early this fall 
by the Commonwealth Fund. 

Unquestionably, in order to catch 
more future delinquents and criminals at 
an early and manageable stage in their ca- 
reers, mental hygiene clinics must be set 
up in every community as part and parcel 
of its indispensable health resources. So 
much for clinics. 


As to treatment establishments, it is no 
secret that existing facilities for the treat- 
ment of “defective delinquents” are a great 
disappointment. We must see to it that 
the same will not be true of those which 
will sooner or later have to be set up for 
psychiatric delinquents. In the first place, 
such establishments ought properly. to be 
under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, rather than the De- 
partment of Correction or Prisons. Sec- 
ondly, they ought to be staffed with the 
very finest quality of research and thera- 
peutic brains. The research and therapy es- 
tablishments called for by this problem 
ought to be the advance-guard laborator- 
ies in the study of the aberrations of hu- 
man motive, attitude and behavior. In- 
stead of their being relegated to the role 
of Cinderella in the penal hierarchy, they 
ought to be given the very best in equip- 
ment and personnel in the mental hy- 
giene field. 

Again and again society has put its 
faith in some new piece of legislation as a 
cure-all, ignoring the vital fact that, for it 
to be successful in practice, the new re- 
form—be it the juvenile court, the sentenc- 
ing or treatment trbiunal, the parole board, 
the probation service, or the institution for 
defective delinquents—requires first and 
foremost personnel of the proper training 
and outlook. Otherwise, the new reform 
legislation is likely to become just one 
more gadget to be used by politicians as a 
happy hunting ground for new appoint- 
ments made in payment of political debts. 

Finally, one cannot too often repeat 
the need of systematic education of the 
public, legislators and officers of criminal 
justice, in the elements of mental hygiene 
and psychopathology. This is the only way 
in which we can win support for funda- 
mental reforms that have been held back 
by centuries of blnd tradition and outworn 
theologic-psychology. Moreover, it is the 
only way in which the public and judges 
will come to realize that even the trained 
psychiatrist, psychologist, endocrinologist 
and educator cannot be expected to effect 
“cures” in 100 per cent of the cases of de- 
linquents and criminals by the day after 
tomorrow. 

For we are really just beginning to 
explore the dark continent of the mind, 
and just as the public has been brought to 
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see that scientists can justifiably study and 
experiment for many years in methods for 
the cure of cancer so must they be taught 
that the highest immediate value to be 
achieved by the psychiatric approach to 
the control and improvement of human 
conduct is an attitude of understanding 
and experimentation rather than one of 
blameworthiness and blind condemnation. 
As a symbol of the new and more whole- 
some approach to these problems, the 
work of Dr. Thom in collaboration with 
our local prosecutors and judges, on the 
one hand, and parents and educators, on 
the other, deserves commendation. 


V.&. 2. 





Tue Acute Psycuo - Sexuat SITUATION; 
LecaL MEANING AND Du1acnosis. W. G. 
Eviasserc. Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, 33:443-456, March-April, 
1943. 


The sexual situation in crime is a 
strong factor, but in many cases the evi- 
dence may be disputed. There is some 
question as to the value of the legal testi- 
mony of a child in a sex crime. The law, 
as it stands, will not accept the sole testi- 
mony of a child in a case involving a sex- 
ual situation. The contention is, that the 
psychosexual development of a child, if 
shown to have an adult perspective, should 
be rejected because of the lack of credi- 
bility. 

Eroticism cannot be measured by any 
mechanical device. Erotic situations, are 
confluences or antagonisms of biological 
drives and the social moral pattern. In 
diagnosing this situation, all factors of in- 
heritance, environment, biology, and cul- 
tural development must be taken into con- 
sideration. The matter of legal definition 
is important. Eroticism which is consum- 
mated in an overt act, constitutes a legal 
crime. Intent without commission, is not 
looked upon, legally, as a crime. Yet 
among sub-normals, there are preliminary 
actions which never lead to consumma- 
tion, and among actions of perversion 
fetishism, exhibitionism and masturbation, 
which are definitely erotic, no consumma- 
tion is possible. 


When dealing with male-female ero- 
ticism, there is no need for a dual set of 
criteria, since biological, embryological, 
physiological and hormonal (male and fe- 
male), investigations show the necessity 
for consideration and acknowledgment of 
mixed sexuality. The mixed sexuality has 
appeared in the sexual behavior of certain 
primitive tribes. The general definition of 
sexuality is not valid except for specific 
cultures, In diagnostic procedures and in 
consideration of diagnostic criteria, the 
definition need not be valid for any cul- 
ture outside of Western civilization. The 
whole problem is important, if the criteria 
for sexuality could be shown to be valid. 

In man and woman, there is a com- 
plete interchange of masochistic and sa- 
distic actions, depending upon time, period 
and situation. The sado-masochistic inter- 
change is an action pattern which con- 
trols the organic reaction to stimuli. The 
quest for stimuli is a characteristic of liv- 
ing things, and should be recognized in 
the legal sense. The investigation of the 
psychology of satisfaction, a minutae in the 
broad scheme of sexual urges and stimuli, 
leads to a better understanding of the 
emergence of the sex drives, first studied 
and described in full by Freud. 

In the legal sense, the maso-sadistic 
criteria, if overt, determines the presence 
or absence of a psychosexual situation. If 
the events are unknown, and there is no 
overt evidence of miaso-sadistic actions, 
there is no attempt made to discover, 
whether or not a psycho-sexual situation 
is present. The discovery of these criiter- 
ia and the establishment of a psycho-sexual 
situation does not by any means disallow a 
fit punishment for the crime. Many times 
there may be the crime and intent (or 
actions showing the guilty attempt, or 
criminal negligence, or criminal intent) in- 
volved in the  psychosexual _ situation. 
Crimes of impulse, where this maso-sadis- 
tic criterion is established, should be 
guilty in the legal sense, as well as in the 
psychological sense. The law must not 
only investigate the crime, but also inves- 
tigate the objective psychological criteria 
of the moment, which is called the “guilty 
intent.” The masochistic-sadistic criterion 
is an objective, psychologically, as is the 
premeditation of the crime. Investigation 
of the criminal will not necessarily give the 
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investigator a clue to the psychology of the 
crime which has its own specific criteria 
and is independent of the criminal‘s psy- 
chology. The investigation of these cri- 
teria should be done separately and inde- 
pendently of each other. When all the 
data are studied, an integration of the 
material can be accomplished, based upon 


the psychological investigation of the 
criminal act and the criminal. 

There are cases, derived from the au- 
thor’s own experiences, to illustrate the 
points made in this paper. 


Leonard L. Press, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 











F - Medicine & Biology 


Tue Rote or THE Mepicat Doctor IN THE 
SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE 
Detinquency. Leonipio Ripseiro. Revis- 
ta Policial del Peru, Lima, Peru. 8:13-23, 
August, 1940. 

The author, who occupies the chair 
of Legal Medicine at the University of 
Rio de Janeiro and is the founder of the 
Laboratory of Juvenile Biology of the 
Brazilian Capitol, presents his conception 
of the role which the physician can and 
must play to help bring about a solution 
to the problem of juvenile crime. To make 
his contribution, the medical man needs 
the full cooperation and intimate collabor- 
ation of government officials, particularly 
jurists and educators. Other persons deal- 
ing with children, such as psychologists, 
social workers and court workers also must 
be part of the preventive and rchabilita- 
tory set-up. 

The theoretical basis of Dr. Ribeiro’s 
conclusions lies in the new science of Bio- 
typology, the main function of which is 
to apply scientific methods of diagnosis 
and treatment derived from medicine to the 
integrated study of individual cases from 
the morphological, humoural, affective, 
volitional and intellectual points of view. 
This necessitates an examination of the 
hereditory history, the record of physical 
diseases, the functional and psychological 
propensities of the subject and the envi- 
ronmental conditions surrounding the pa- 
tient’s development. It also includes a 
sifting of the morbid factors, congenital 
and acquired, which influenced the indi- 
vidual’s physico-psychic constitution. His 
educational career, occupational history 
and interests, nutritional status, etc. must 


be determined. Only the application of all 
these techniques makes possible a true di- 
agnosis and the determination of the real 
personality picture and psychological pro- 
file. Treatment and proper placement in 
the school, home, prison or other social 
department can proceed scientifically on 
the basis of this type of diagnosis so that 
each child can become a useful, well-ad- 
justed adult. 


The schema of Dr. Alfred Adler for 
classifying children, which fits in with his 
theory of organ inferiority as an etiologi- 
cal factor in personality maladjustment, 
is presented and amplified by Dr. Ribei- 
ro. Adler’s three classificatory categories 
included: (a) atypical children with or- 
ganic inferiorities and concomitant per- 
sonality difficulties on the psychic level; 
(b) overprotected children who have been 
pampered by their parents so that they 
become inferiorized and now find difficul- 
ty in adjusting to the larger environment 
for which they are unprepared; (c) reject- 
ed children, mainly orphans, abandoned, 
illegitimate or neglected children who, by 
reason of their rejection may become anti- 
social individuals. The author adds cases 
of latent diseases and psychopathic children 
to the classfication. We owe to Adler and 
his disciples the orientation of improving 
these unfortunate children by adequate ed- 
ucational techniques designed to modify 
their defective family backgrounds. 


All scientific avenues of exploration 
especially the medical must be utilized to 
make possible the complete understanding 
of a child’s personality which is so neces- 
sary before adequate educational remed- 
ies can be devised and applied. Here, the 
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role of the doctor must be the complete 
and systematic periodical medical observa- 
tion of children of all ages. He must also 
utilize other skilled technicians such as the 
psychologist who by means of tests and 
psychological examination can help classi- 
fy the child intellectually according to his 
psychological profile. The medical doctor 
is an indispensable aid in the prevention 
and solution of juvenile delinquency. Even 
in well-adjusted normal children the mere 
fact of bodily growth constitutes a criti- 
cal situation capable of causing a disequil- 
ibrium of the principal organic and psy- 
chie functions. Such incipient disturbances 
can only be recognized, comprehended 
and explained by a pediatrician. Poor phy- 
sical health, inadequate nutrition, glandu- 
lar dysfunctions, etc. detectable by the 
doctor, are all possible precursors of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The author quotes from the biograph- 
ies of Andre Gide, Lutero and other il- 
lustrious men to point up the role of 
physical handicap in maladjustment and 
the need for special pedagogical methods 
for the atypical child. He feels that even 
if the “born criminal” of Lombroso does 
not exist, still physical and hereditary fac- 
tors cannot be ignored as a cause of de- 
linquency. 

Dr. Ribeiro believes that crime pre- 
vention is the greatest problem deserving 
the attention of criminologists, doctors 
and jurists of the entire world. He at- 
tended the First International Congress of 
Child Psychiatry held in Paris in July 
1939. As the official representative of 
Brazil he met the most distinguished ex- 
perts of Europe and America, all con- 
tribuing their experiences to the study and 
solution of conduct and behavior prob- 
lems of children and adolescents. Their 
major attention was given to criminal 
prophylaxis. The conclusions reached in- 
clude the establishment of a new science 
variously known as Therapeutic Pedagogy 
and Pedagogical Medicine especially de- 
voted to the study of deficient and atypi- 
cal children, the early diagnosis and cor- 
rection of the deviations found in child- 
hood, and the prevention not only of men- 
tal illnesses but of crime. 

A universal campaign was planned for 
child welfare as a preventive of juvenile 
delinquency and the unanimous opinion 


was that the physicans must and will play 
a prominent role. Towards that end, la- 
boratories and medico-pedagogical clinics 
are being established in all countries. The 
new orientation provides for the explora- 
tion of the problems of childhood from the 
medical psychological and anthropological 
points of view and the individual study of 
all conduct deviates. 

The author proceeds to review the ef- 
forts made in this new direction starting 
with the International Conference at Gen- 
eva after the First World War, in Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany, etc. and 
leads up to the movement in Brazil. The 
Brazilian constitution has numerous pro- 
visions for maternity, child welfare and 
study of adolescents. The legislative ef- 
forts in Brazil led by Levi Carneiro has 
for its objectives: (1) to discover how the 
child’s environment influences his mental, 
physical and psychological development, 
and (2) to detect his first anti-social re- 
actions and correct them immediately be- 
fore he develops into a criminal person- 
ality. The eminent Brazilian Chief Mag- 
istrate, Burle de Figuerido, began the new 
orientation in the Children’s Court of Rio 
de Janeiro by creating the Laboratory of 
Child Biology which functions in cases of 
abandoned, neglected and pre-delinquent 
children, to detect the first evidences of 
anti-social propensities and to provide 
remedial educational treatment to fit each 
individual case. Thus, there is obviated 
the indiscriminate and inhumane lumping 
together of very diversified cases of child- 
ren and adolescents suffering from different 
types of physical, mental and moral con- 
ditions. A similar clinic, the Institute of 
Juvenile Research was set up by Dr. Can- 
dido Matta Filho in San Paulo. Numerous 
other examples are cited throughout South 
America including Children’s Towns for 
delinquents set up under private, religious 
and public auspices. 

Dr. Ribeiro proposes an_ intensified 
campaign on a large scale by the Federal, 
State and Municipal authorities of Brazil 
with the aid of public opinion and the 
collaboration of medical men and social 
welfare organizations. He quotes the Gen- 
eva proclamations giving the child the 
right to normal, integrated physical and 
spiritual development from birth and the 
right to care and treatment (if retarded, 
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atypical, delinquent, abandoned, etc.) in 
special rehabiliatory establishments segre- 
gated from adult criminals. He suggests 
that Brazil enact this into law. He links 
it up to national defense and welfare point- 
ing out that the entire project is necessary 
to build the country into one of the great 
nations of the world. 


In the concluding sections of the pa- 
per, Dr. Ribeiro gives concrete results of 
the attempts in these directions and indi- 
cates how important the medical man is in 
the program to discover the primary caus- 
es of child criminality and to extend to 
every home and school in Brazil the 
knowledge of physical and moral hygiene 
so necessary to detect and prevent predis- 
positions to crime: Of the first 200 child- 
ren submitted to medical examinations to 
the National Institute of Maternity and 
Childhood in Italy, 20 had signs of pul- 
monary T. B., 10 of adenoidism, 25 of 
psychic abnormalities and 15 were given 
anti-luetic treatment resulting in the per- 
manent improvement of their conduct to 
normal. 


The author reports that since he in- 
augurated the Laboratory of Juvenile Bi- 
ology in Rio de Janeiro in July 1936, the 
results have been startling and_ parallel 
equally important findings from other 
countries quoted in the article. The first 
statistics on unselected children examined 
by the physicians at the Institute uncover- 
ed 17% incidence of syphilis, 65% inci- 
dence of anemia and helminthes, 42% of 
latent tuberculosis, 79% throat ailments, 
46% mouth illnesses, 37% nose diseases, 
22% ear involvements and 16% psycho- 
pathic cases. All of these are antecedents 
of possible juvenile delinquency if not 
corrected, according to Adler’s theory. 

These 
made by medicine to the solution of prob- 
lems of delinquency and criminal prophy- 
laxis should encourage the intimate col- 
laboration between judges, pedagogues. 
sociologists, psychologists and physicians 
not only in the interest of the child but 
also in the defense of the nation. 


recent unique contributions 


Samuel B. Kutash, 
W oodbourne, N.Y. 


Tue Mare-Femate Dicuotromy in Hvu- 
MAN Benaviorn: A  PHYLOBIOLOGICAL 
EvaLuaTion. WILLIAM EcGLestoN GaALr 
Psychiatry. 6:1-14, Feb. 1943. 





Man’s evolutionary development has 
coincided with the development of plural- 
istic conception, in regard to the interpre- 
tation of environmental phenomena. Dur- 
ing this process, the monistic view of the 
universe, which characterized his precon- 
scious state, was gradually lost. The or- 
igin of the dualistic concept stemmed from 
the first example, the fable of good and 
evil. Man’s entire behavior and thinking 
from that time on, has been a series of 
pluralisms, or antagonistic elements, in- 
volved in each and every category of the 
life process. Man visualizes abstract and 
concrete ideas as antagonistic opposites, 
rather than faces of a single unity. Years 
of constant investigation and experimen- 
tation in the sciences has disproved the 
pluralistic concept. These studies also de- 
veloped the theory of an underlying mon- 
ism of function, as the working principle 
in a dynamic universe. The clinchéd 
pluralisms find no basis in the biological 
heritage of the earth, while the entire 
scientific and natural milieu, show a unity 
of structure and function in their charac- 
teristics. The monistic principle is a fact. 
The pluralisms, so widely held, are but 
artifacts developed and __ perpetuated 
through faulty and haphazard interpreta- 
tions of phenomena. 

For example, the dichtomy between 
plant and animal does not hold true. Yet 
for generations this dichtomy was held to 
be a self evident truth. The tunicates, 
slime molds, chlorophyll and hemin, virus 
and crystal, bacteria and chemosynthetic 
organisms, are all held to be either plant 
or animal and are claimed by botanist and 
zoologist alike. These and many more are 
being recognzed today as being living evi- 
dence of the unity of monism existing in 
the universe. This same principle holds 
true in considering the apparent dicho- 
tomies in man’s behavior in relation to his 
environment. However, these splits are 
not antagonistic, but are part of the same 
unity, which characterizes the rest of the 
universe. Attitudes expressed as, Love, 
Hate, and the male-female relationships, 
far from being separate concepts, are real- 
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ly different planes of the same configura- 
tion. 

The basic dichotomy in man’s think- 
ing, resolves itself into a distortion of his 
own primitive reactions and functions. 
Man and his behavior patterns are but re- 
versed and contradicted positions of the 
normal functional constellations—organi- 
cally and symbolically. As with other 
things, sex has been cephalized rather than 
genitalized and localized in the area where 
it would normally be found. Sex has be- 
come an abstract symbolic reaction that is 
“partial and peripheral.” Many horrible 
mutations in human sexual behavior have 
resulted from the unreal configuration and 
perversion of the normal proconscious bi- 
ologic function. Sex, today, is but the re- 
action to mental images of man and wom- 
an. Sex has lost the organic stimulus, and 
a verbal stimulus has been substituted. The 
reaction to words or verbal stimulus is con- 
ditioned; the reaction to a stimulus to the 
primal organic structure, is uncondition- 
ed, and stems from the natural biological 
response pattern. For years the unity of 
sexual drive has been negated by volumi- 
nous writings based upon the artificial con- 
cept of pluralism. 

The ample evidence presented to dis- 
prove dualism in the natural world can 
now be supplemented with evidence de- 
nouncing pluralism in the social develop- 
ment of man. The history of Human so- 
ciety gives ample data of the unity of sex 
in the literature and sculpture of earlier 
civilizations. Today it is known that the 
cultural and moral structures of a group 
determine the characteristic sexual and so- 
cial function of the male and female. The 
organs of each take the position of subor- 
dinate or secondary determinants. This 
evidence has been substantiated by Mar- 
garet Mead’s studies of Polynesian social 
groups. In higher orders of society, the 
demarcation between the social and sexual 
functions of male and female is more 
marked than in the more primitive groups. 

That this demarcation has no scien- 
tific basis can be demonstrated by a study 
of the chemico-biological makeup of the 
hormones of the male and female. There 
is a close chemical identity between oes- 
trogen and anestrone, and oestrogen many 
times appears in great quantities in the 
male hormonal secretions. This may be 


the reason why in forms, other than man, 
the positions and attitudes of typical males 
and females are interchangeable. 

In Western Culture, however, the sex- 
ual and attitudinal pattern, of the male and 
female, has been determined by coercive 
societal influences, and these contradict 
the true configuration of the sexes deter- 
mined by the biological evolution of man. 
The physical, chemical, and __ biological 
structure of the natural primary sex re- 
sponse is ignored by western culture, when 
determining the sexual relations prevalent 
in the social group. These restrictive lim- 
itations upon the response pattern in man, 
have resulted in a serious and universal oc- 
currence of sexual maladjustment and per- 
version. To develop this further, large 
amounts of evidence are now at hand to 
show that the sex response of the individ- 
ual involves the organism as a whole, and 
occurs as a generalized function. The sex 
areas of man, as a child, are scattered over 
many parts of the body. Contrary to 
Freud’s mechanistic view and_ termino- 
logy, a man in early life can be called 
“organo-sensitive, or organo-erotic.” Dur- 
ing development, these generalized _re- 
sponse areas are localized and specialized, 
being restricted to specific areas of the 
body. To insure a wholesome sex life, 
none of these localized areas must ever be- 
come dominant to the totality of the or- 
ganismic pattern. If this dominance should 
occur, mutations and perversions of func- 
tion and behavior develop in the indi- 
vidual. Modern man has become too spec- 
ialized, in the response pattern to sexual 
stimuli derived from object fixations and 
various body party. Therefore, there are 
present a multitude of perversions, and any 
number of body parts and objects can 
play an alternative part as a sex stimulant. 
Normal man today is a mirror image of a 
restrictive pattern of his total organismic 
natural response constellation. Psychia- 
trists have failed, for the most part, to 
grasp this fact and do not realize that a 
restriction, to any body part, of sex reac- 
tivity, develops a normal set of behavior 
reactions, in relation to the primary natural 
response pattern. 

The increasing trend in science is to- 
ward monism. There is taken a homeo- 
statis view of natural development, rather 
than the pluralistic concept heretofore held 
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by so many scholars. The course of man’s 
development and evolutionary emergence 
has been accompanied by a disturbance of 
the balanced functions in his behavior pat- 
terns. This disturbance is both morpho- 
logical and social from the phyletic con- 
figuration of his being. 

The wholesomeness of an organic 
body or dynamic social group is directly 
dependent upon the functioning, in coor- 
dination, of the totality of the structure. 
The hope, for man’s future, lies in the de- 
gree to which this original homeostasis of 
function is revived and used. 

Leonard L. Press, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Suicipoe RESULTING FROM A Pure Moror 
ImpuLsE During ALcoHoLic DEBAUCH. 
Exino, Scatamaccuia. Archivio di An- 
tropologia Criminale Psichiatria e Me- 
dicina Legale, Milan, 58: 530-537, 1938. 





The author has selected a case of a 
chronic alcoholic woman, age 47, to dis- 
cuss the possibility of violent suicide dur- 
ing sadistic impulses aroused in the state 
of inebriation. The entire discussion of 
the case revolves around whether this 
woman actually had committed suicide in 
an impulsive frenzy or whether she was 
the victim of rape with violence or had 
accidentally been killed. This particular 
woman had never shown hostility toward 
members of her family nor her friends 
either through physical attacks or litiga- 
tion. She had been subject to periodic al- 
coholic bouts and in the course of time 
had shown marked degeneration of her 
will and ethical sense. She came to neg- 
lect her children and her husband and ap- 
parently had no control over the amount 
of alcohol she would imbibe. She would 
take in washing to obtain money to buy 
drink and the limitation of her excesses 
seemed to be in direct proportion to the 
money she could obtain. Mental alertness 
and memory likewise had become defec- 
tive. Physically before her death it was 
reported that she had no disorders except 
marked tremors of the fingers. It was re- 
ported that she had varicose veins of the 
vulva with much itching and scratching. 
This is an item of importance in consid- 


eration of the lesions later found on the 
body. 

She was found dead in her room with 
no evidence of violent struggle nor of the 
presence of any outside party during the 
interim from her return from a tavern in 
a much intoxicated condition. Post mort- 
em findings showed quite a number of 
ecchymoses, contusions, discolorations and 
lacerations in various parts of the body.On 
the dorsal lateral side of the face and about 
the nose were lacerations and on the up- 
per arm of the right side was a cut three 
or four inches in length. These lesions were 
illustarted in the text by adequate photo- 
graphs. There was a lesion on the top of 
the left foot, a number of small contusions 
on the left side of the neck and some 
twenty-eight ecchymoses in various parts 
of the body. The lesions of the external 
genitals were of particular note. There 
were deep lacerations of the mucosa ex- 
tending into the posterior wall of the va- 
gina. Both the vestbule and the region 
around the clitoris showed ecchymoses and 
bruising. The left cornua of the hyoid 
bone was fractured and the bruises and 
marks about the throat were suggestive of 
the fracture having occurred by strangu- 
lation. There was contusion of the right 
breast. There was much exudation into 
the parenchymal organs and the bedding 
was saturated with blood and fluids, par- 
ticularly from the genitalia. 

The author calls attention to the wide 
variety of lesions, their scattering through- 
out the external surface of the body and 
several significant localizations especially 
the throat and genitalia, all of which can 
readily throw considerable doubt upon the 
theory of suicide under the usual condi- 
tions in which such an act takes place. In 
an ordinary individual the post mortem 
findings in this case would have been high- 
ly suggestive of attempted rape with vio- 
lence. Nothing is said in the article regard- 
ing whether or not there was intravaginal 
evidence of sexual assault. The localiza- 
tion of lesions on the right breast, arm, and 
leg to the anterior surface of the body is 
highly suggestive of a frontal assault and 
possible accidental fall; however, the lac- 
eration of the mucosa of the gentalia would 
rule out accidental trauma. There was no 
evidence on the genitalia of eczema nor 
any signs of scratching. The was no in- 
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dication of any chronic varicosities. The 
most suggestive lesions regarding a sex 
homicide were those of the fracture of the 
left cornua of the hyoid bone. There does 
not seem to be any evidence of suffoca- 
tion by strangulation but suggestion is 
made by the author that it would have been 
possible for compression of the penumogas- 
tric nerve against the body of the vertebrae 
to have been caused at the time of the 
fracture of the hyoid bone. 

The author comments on self-mutila- 
tion possible in deliria of hallucinations 
(either visual or accusatory) but there was 
no evidence that this state existed in the 
case in question. The other clinical condi- 
tion under which self-violence to the body 
would obtain is in the impulsive state dur- 
ing alcoholism. This would be sadistic 
frenzy in which violence was committed 
by the person in a state of automatism 
with amnesia after the event. These im- 
pulsve acts, the author believes can occur 
either with or without loss of conscious- 
ness and the extent of damage indicated in 
this particular case could be obtained un- 
der such conditions. He describes a similar 
case cited by du Costé who was able to 
determine that the impulsive acts against 
the person of the most violent nature were 
essentially epileptic in character. His case 
though had memory intact, lucidity of 
reasoning, and mental alertness. The au- 
thor’s case showed no epilepsy but had 
deterioration features as mentioned above. 
His final conclusion is that sexual homi- 
cide cannot possibly be ruled out in the 
case under discussion but that all of thz 
lesions found at post mortem could have 
been self-inflicted under sadistic impulse 
in a chronic alcoholic, 

Anthony LaForte, 
Monticello, N. Y. 





An Exproratory Srupy oF PuPImLLary 
Responses Durinc Deception. F. K. 
Berrien and G. H. Huntineton. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology. 32:443- 
450, May, 1943. 

This expermental study was under- 
taken to discover whether any consistent 
pattern of pupillary response is associated 
with deception. It has long been known 


that pupillary changes accompany emo- 
tional disturbanees. The physiologist, 
Schiff, considered the pupil to be the finest 
esthesiometer of the body. The develop- 
ment of new techniques, particularly the 
photographic recording equipment de- 
scribed by Lowenstein and Friedman, 
makes it possible to control the experimen- 
tal situation to a high degree and at the 
same time obtain highly accurate records 
of the second-by-second action of the pu- 
pil. Specifically this experiment sets out 
to find out what kinds of pupillary re- 
sponses accompany the tension and emo- 
tional excitement incident to deception and 
whether these responses show sufficient 
consistency to permit them to be used as 
valid indications of attempted deceit. A 
comparison is also made between the con- 
siderable available evidence pertaining to 
the use of blood pressure changes as indi- 
cators of deception and pupillary respons- 
es. 

The apparatus used consisted of a con- 
stant speed polygraph using capillary peas 
for purposes of recording: (A) the mo- 
ment when questions were given and an- 
swers received; (B) the pulse wave and 
(C) the pupillar response. The subjects 
consisted of 40 college students but only 32 
of the records were satisfactory for use 
due to mechanical failures or irregulari- 
tes in following instructions. 

The subjects reported to the labora- 
tory in pairs and were told that the ex- 
periment was one in lie detection. They 
were asked to follow further instructions 
which could be found in envelopes at a 
designated place. Each S selected one of 
the two sets of directions out of the ex- 
perimenter’s sight. One set of instructions 
told the recipient that he was innocent and 
should merely go into the hallway and 
wait; he should not follow the other S and 
upon questioning he should tell the truth 
on all items. The other S was instructed to 
go to a designated spot in a lecture hall, 
to take some money left there, to return 
to the laboratory without telling his parr- 
ner what he had done and to lie on all 
questions connecting him in any way with 
the “crime.” Moreover, if he were able 
to deceive the experimenter, he could keep 
the money. 

The senior experimenter examined the 
records and attempted to identify the 
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“criminal” in each of the 16 pairs of sub- 
jects. He succeeded in doing so in 13 
cases, These diagnoses represented an 
over-all interpretation of the records, a 
task comparable to that thrust upon the 
criminal investigator, except that the cues 
here were limited to the records alone, un- 
complicated by circumstantial evidence 
and other contributing factors. 

The authors, on the basis of detailed 
analyses of the records, concluded among 
other things, that 

(1) a slow dilatation followed by a 
very rapid constriction is probably indi- 
cated of the emotion usually accompany- 
ing deceit; 

(2) a sudden change in the stability of 
the pupil is found more frequently among 
those attempting deceit when critical ques- 
tions are first introduced; 

(3) the pupillary records are no more 
indicative of deceit than are the pulse 
records, each gving the same percentage 
of error (20%) in identifying the “crim- 
inals.” 

(4) a number of known factors op- 
erated to decrease the number of correct 
identifications in the laboratory. It is pos- 
sible, that in the application to criminal 
investigations, the techniques described 
may prove slightly more valid than the 
study indicates. 

Samuel B. Kutash, 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 





PENAL AND CoRRECTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
Autconot ProstemM. Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick. News Bulletin of Osborne As- 
sociation. 12:2-12. 

No extensive data, nor exact scientific, 
social, medical or statistical data exist on 
which to base definite conclusions on the 
subject of alcoholism from the penal and 
correctional standpoint. Studies that have 
been made have been few in number, in a 
limited area, and usually over a short peri- 
od. Alcoholics go through our police sta- 
tions, jails, courts, probation departments, 
and institutions with very little being 
learned about them. It is probable that 
about one half the cost of operating our 
county and local jails could be charged off 
to those arrested for drunkenness. 


We do not know the following about 
alcoholics: how many persons arrested for 
drunkenness each year in the . United 
States, how many arrested for drunken- 
ness are alcoholic; the disposition of the 
cases; care and treatment in institutions of 
those convicted; their economic social, and 
mental statuses; the degree of recidivism; 
where they come from and go; what the 
penal and correctional cost of their care 
amounts to. We do know the following: 
that an army of human beings charged 
with intoxication pass through the police 
stations, courts, and jails; that many are 
alcoholic in desperate need of care; that 
alcoholics and common drunks benefit but 
little from the correctional and penal 
treatment they receive; that jail sentences 
are too short to offer time for treatment; 
that medical care and psychotherapy in jail 
is inadequate. or unheard of; that several 
state farms and larger city institutions 
have attempted treatment but the lack of 
psychiatric services and the brevity of sen- 
tences defeated the purpose. 

Our present methods are ineffective 
because of the lack of undertsanding in the 
public mind, and in the minds of the ma- 
jority of the police, prosecutors, judges, 
penal and correctional officers, and legis- 


lators. Our penal law is based on the 
theory of punishment and not on_ the 
theory of treatment of the individual. 


Where the law permits an indeterminate 
sentence having a maximum of two or 
three years, as in New York City, it is sel- 
dom invoked in cases of drunkeness. 
State, county, and local farms receive 
but a small portion of alcoholics that go 
through our penal and correctional pro- 
cesses. Most go to county jails which au- 
thorities have recognized as the worst of 
all American treatment procedures. While 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland and several 
other large cities have jails, etc., which are 
above the general level, efforts are needed 
in other communities. Some states have 
state farms for alcoholics, drug addicts, 
derelicts, etc. The best known are Massa- 
chusetts State Farm at Bridgewater and the 
Indiana State Farm at Green Castle. The 
former receives the criminally insane and 
defective delinquents as well. The chief 
advantages of these institutions are that the 
alcoholics serve relatively long sentences 
(usually a year with intermittent parole) 
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under good living conditions and with an 
opportunity for work of some sort. Medi- 
cal and psychiatric services are provided. 
The New York City Penitentiary at Rik- 
ers Island is unquestionally the best coun- 
ty or city institution in the country deal- 
ing with alcoholics. However, its efficacy 
in treating these cases is hampered by the 
rapid turnover. 

If the treatment of alcoholics is to re- 
main the function of our penal and correc- 
tional system, we should develop an ade- 
quate number of colonies of the farm, for- 
estry or work type, under federal, state, 
and county auspices, with cooperation in 
existence if one group does not have 
enough cases of its own. Sentences should 
be indeterminate with a maximum of at 
least two years. Release should be under 
careful supervision. They should be staff- 
ed with physicians, psychiatrists psychia- 
tric social workers, educators, etc. Hos- 
pitals should be up to date. 

Suspended sentences, probation, fines, 
short terms in filthy jails, etc., are ineffec- 
tual. As soon as possible the care and treat- 
ment of alcoholics should be taken from 
one penal and correctional system and 
turned over to state and local departments 
of health or hospitals. Only when alco- 
holism is treated as a problem of public 
health and mental hygiene rather than of 
law and penology and the alcoholic consid- 
ered as a sick person in need of treatment 
rather than an offender in need of punish- 
ment will we put an end to our present 
record of almost complete failure. 

Chester D. Owens, 
W oodbourne, N.Y. 





On THE CoNnTROL OF THE Mepico - LEGAL 
Diacnosis oF Epitepsy. DoMENICO VIOLA. 
Archivo di Antropoligia Criminale Psi- 
chiatria e Medicina Legale. 58:657-662, 
1938. 

The diagnosis of epilepsy is of con- 
siderable importance from a medico-legal 
point of view but there are a number of 
difficulties in arriving at such diagnosis and 
especially its: differentiation from pseudo- 
epilepsy, hysteria, and hysteroid reactions. 
If it were possible for the physician to be 


present during a convulsive attack, diagnos- 
is could be made readily upon the basis of 
aura, the convulsive seizure itself, and post- 
epileptic phenomena. In the great majori- 
ty of cases the doctor is called upon to 
evaluate alleged epileptic cases on the basis 
of information rather than observation. He 
must take his history from individuals who 
may be sincere or otherwise in their re- 
ports of the conduct of the patient during 
an attack. They are not trained to make 
the proper observations and often they are 
motivated to withhold material highly rele- 
vant to proper diagnosis. The facts may be 
exaggerated or dissimulated. In other words 
the present method of basing diagnosis up- 
on material furnished by the laity and not 
by clinical evidence itself is highly conduc- 
ive to erroneous conclusions. 

This has prompted the author to at- 
tempt some simple test conducive to mak- 
ing a diagnosis. It is interesting to note 
that nowhere in the article is mention made 
of the great value of the electroencephalo- 
gram in this connection. The particular 
test, which the author states was discov- 
ered by himself in 1935, was devised while 
he was experimenting in a large series ot 
cases in the military hospital in Milan. 
Similar work has been done by Muck and 
Manunza. The technique consists of spray- 
ing the radio-pulse of both wrists with 
ethyl chloride. The locale is to be exam- 
ined every 20 or 30 seconds until frosty 
deposit has been obtained. The conclus- 
ions reached by the author in his series 
are that spraying the wrists of normal in- 
dividuals in this manner produces no symp- 
tomatology beyond a local feeling of cold- 
ness. In epileptic cases, however, which 
are either potential without seizures or in 
cases having brain pathology, a syndrome 
may be induced which closely resembles 
that of a true epileptic attack itself. Con- 
vulsive phenomena may be induced in this 
way. If the ethyl chloride is applied to any 
other portion of the body, these attacks 
do not ensue. Where epilepsy is fully de- 
veloped, it may be possible to bring on an 
attack by means of the ethyl chloride pro- 
cedure by spraying only one wrist and 
even then not to the point of frosting. 
Forty percent of his cases where epilepsy 
was definitely known to be present could 
be thrown into convulsive attack by this 
technique. This procedure serves to dif- 
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ferentiate the true epileptics from maling- 
erers, hysterics, the hysteroid, psychothen- 
ia, neurasthenia, as well as normal cases. 
Its use for the ready diagnosis of medico- 
legal cases is obviously valuable. The first 
phenomenon noted following the spraying 
of the wrist of true epileptics is a rotation 
of the eyeball upward, next the grating of 
the teeth, acceleration of respiration, con- 
gestion of the face, followed by a convul- 
sive attack and a clonic-tonic sequence. 
The attack lasts only a few minutes, fol- 
lowed by a short, rather deep sleep. The 
patient returns to normal without any 
feeling of discomfort or any other unto- 
ward effects. Manunza had some differen- 
ces in his results from those of the author 
in his epileptic cases, as well as those hav- 
ing cerebral lesions. He was inclined to 
get tetany rather than convulsive pheno- 
mena. 


The author ventures an explanation 
for the results of this procedure. It is his 
belief that the Median Nerve is stimulated 
through its cutaneous palmar branch which 
in the region of the wrist runs superficial 
to the transverse ligament and, therefore, ‘s 
readily affected by the ethyl chloride 
spray. The author calls attention to the 
extreme susceptibility of the Median Nerve 
toward stimuli and it is his belief that 
through such hyper-excitability, reactions 
are obtained upon the mechanisms main- 
taining water balance, salt metabolism, and 
the distribution of lipoids. It is a well- 
known fact as brought out by Amantea, 
Buscaino and others (also confirmed by a 
number of investigators in this country) 
that water balance, salt metabolism, and the 
distribution of the lipoids are prominent 
factors in the disturbed physiology of the 
epileptic. Whether or not the author is 
justified in concluding that the Median 
Nerve through its hyper-excitability can be 
linked up directly with the functions of 
these mechanisms is quite debatable. The 
literature certainly is not too clear on this 
subject. No reference is made by the au- 
thor to the reaction upon the vasomotor 
system in this technique although, of 
course, this is implied in the physiology of 
water balance, lipods and salt metabolism. 
The author calls attention to the induc- 
tion of symptoms in an epileptic by exces- 
sive ingestion of water or the control of 
symptoms through the administration of 


saline laxatives. It is well-known also that 
the intake of foodstuffs, psychic stimula- 
tion, and intense sensory stimuli are other 
factors controlling the physiology of the 
epileptic and the resulting symptoma- 
tology. 

Some of the uses to which the ethyl 
chloride technique can be utilized are men- 
tioned by the author. For example, it can 
be used provocatively to determine wheth- 
er or not an individual is fit for dangerous 
enterprises (aviation, for example). At- 
tention has already been called to the use 
of the test in determining debatable medi- 
co-legal cases. The integrity of the Median 
Nerve can likewise be evaluated which is 
of importance from an anatomic-physio- 
logical viewpoint. Finally, the method can 
give brilliant results in the field of stimula- 
tion. 

The test is likewise of value in the de- 
tection of malingerers. Water could be 
substituted for ethyl chloride and if symp- 
toms were obtained which bore some re- 
semblance to a convulsion, obviously, the 
individual was a malingerer. 

Anthony LaForte, 
Monticello, N. Y. 





MIscOMPREHENSIONS OF PARENTS CON- 
CERNING CHILD HEALTH AND BEHAVIOR. 
Exuiot Jacques. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry. 12:202-213, April 1942. 





Misconceptions as to the nature and 
origin of dysfunctions in health and be- 
havior of children are rife in the lay pub- 
lic. The Children’s Psychiatric service at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital makes a verbatim 
record of the complaints and their origin 
as they are understood by the parent. This 
made it possible for the author to examine 
1500 consecutve case histories in 581 of 
which it appeared that parental miscon- 
ceptions played a significant part in the 
development and management of the dif- 
ficulty. 

Enuresis was the most frequent cause 
of referral to the clnic. This problem 
appeared in 392 of the 1500 children. In 
72 of 100 cases studied the supposed causes 
were weak kidneys or bladders. Other 
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supposed causes ranged from weak nerves 
to eating grapes. 

Tics are accounted for by nervousness, 
St. Vitus dance, mystery stories, epilepsy 
(not present), heredity, etc. 

Thumbsucking is attributed to nervous- 
ness, bad kidneys and an automobile acci- 
dent. So well has the lesson as to the 
danger of thumbsucking been impressed by 
orthodontists and those who fear oral ero- 
tism that out of 72 cases no less than 34 
children had been restrained, scolded, 
beaten, shamed and otherwise punished 
in a futile attempt to break the habit. 

Temper tantrums and breatholding in- 
spire a large variety of misconceptions. 
Amongst these are heredity, sinusitus af- 
fecting the nerves, heart trouble, a fall on 
the head, concussion of the brain, undes- 
cended testicles, nosebleeds, worms, bad 
breath, etc. 

Masturbation is thought to lead to ruin, 
insanity, dark circles under the eyes, 
feebleminded children, epilepsy, etc . These 
ideas are widely prevalent and the cures 
range from scolding, shaming, and beat- 
ing to mechanical restraints, to painting 
the genitals with mercurochrome and to 
burning them with a match. 

Hypochondriacal pains are frequently 
attributed to growing pains and appendici- 
tis. Other suggested causes are worms, 
glands, diabetes, nervousness and poisons 
from an infection. Dismissing children’s 
complaints as “growing pains” often led 
to negligence and postponement of neces- 
sary examination. More often, however, 
these hypochondrucal complaints were 
methods of gaining attention from parents 
who might lend sympathetic ears to their 
children’s ailments. 

Psychogenic bodily dysfunctions such 
as poor appetite, constipation and psycho- 
genic vomiting call forth a large variety 
of suspected causes, mostly making the di- 
gestive organs responsible. With a par- 
ent’s ready-made miscomprehension of the 
situation, children are free to express these 
apparently legitimate organic dysfunc- 
tions. Misconceptions include intestinal 
dysfunction, small rectal opening, growth 
in rectum, and appendicitis. 

For food capriciousness they include 
various illness such as a diptheria, ulcers, 
tonsils, colds, heart trouble, kink in the 
stomach, vaguely expressed physical bases, 


nervousness, heredity, prenatal influence, 
weakness of jaws, and not knowng how to 
chew. 

For vomiting they include sensitive 
stomach, weak stomach, stomach trouble, 
nervous stomach, weak blood, high or low 
blood pressure, chronic appendicitis and 
heredity. 

Speech difficulties are in almost all 
cases attributed to the tongue. Not at all 
infrequently clipping of the tongue because 
it was too thick was requested. Other at- 
tributed causes were nerves, tongue tied- 
ness running in the family (heredity), bad 
tonsils or adenoids, laziness, changing sea- 
sons, a fall on the head and prenatal in- 
fluences. 

Certain generic conceptions are fre- 
quently wrongly connected and misapplied. 
Amongst these are nervousness, St. Vitus 
dance,, heredity and prenatal influences. 

Manifestations of nervousness include 
irritability, temper tantrums, figetiness, 
fearfullness, tics, nailbiting, thumbsucking, 
stomach pains, enuresis, and lengthy men- 
struation. Causes of nervousness cover 
heredity, miscomprehension of physician, 
accident, prenatal nervousness of mother, 
need for circumcision, undescended testicle, 
malaria, supertension of nervous system 
and the phases of the moon. 

Behavior wrongly called St. Vitus 
dance included tics, facial tics, restlessness, 
overactivity and misinterpretation of the 
physician. 

Heredity was named responsible for 
nervousness, temper tantrums, food capri- 
ciousness, speech and reading difficulties, 
tics and vomiting. 

Various happenings during pregnancy 
were held important in defining predilec- 
tions, misbehaviours and characteristics of 
the resultant child. This no doubt arises 
from a miscomprehension and lack of 
knowledge of the relationship between 
mother and child during the gestatory per- 
iod. 

The author recommends to psychia- 
trists, educators, sociologists and medical 
practitioners that they make attempts to 
understand the misconceptions of the lay 
public in problems of health and be- 
havior and modify their consultant voca- 
bularies to exclude such emotion-charged 
words as “nervousness” and “St. Vitus 
dance.” 
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Some greater value might have accrued 
from this article if the author had seen 
fit to analyze for us the degree to which 
these symptom - complexes were projec- 
tons of the parents, the extent and manner 
in which these symptoms were psychogenic 
and the dynamic interaction between par- 
ent and child which made the child take 
on these symptoms as artifacts of adjust- 
ment. 


It is true the author apparently must 
have taken these into consideration — evi- 
dence “cures” recounted in all too brief 
case histories. It would indeed have been 
more helpful had he been able to devote 
himself more fully to the psychiatiric im- 
plications of the subject. 


Carl H. Saxe, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE IN 
WARTIME 

The entire May, 1943, issue (Vol. 29, 
No. 5) of the Journal of Social Hygiene is 
devoted to the Proceedings of the First Re- 
gional Conference on Social Protection 
sponsored by the Division of Social Pro- 
tection, Federal Security Agency. The 
tremendous social hygiene problem brought 
about by the militarization of a vast num- 
ber of young men is proving to be quite a 
problem. Mechanisms for the control of 
the problem were necessarily hastily or- 
ganized, had to work under great pressure, 
and largely followed procedures set up 
during peace times. The Proceedings of 
the First Regional Conference of Social 
Protection were designed primarily to 
adapt techniques to the particular problem 
brought about by warfare. Above every- 
thing else teamwork of a number of wide- 
ly scattered agencies is required. The 
military itself must exert as much attention 
as possible to this problem in promoting 
a coordinated program. The War Man- 
power Commission is obviously interested 
in seeing that large numbers of its person- 
nel are not put on the sick list for ven- 
ereal disorders. The Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare, as well as the Sur- 
geon General’s Office, must consider this 
problem in connection with the larger onc 
of maintaining the health of the nation and 
these in turn must be directly related to 
law enforcement agencies. From a legal 
point of view existing laws must be inter- 
preted liberally and in order to secure re- 
sults, the disposing agency (in this case the 
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courts), should not put excessive weight 
upon technical rules of evidence. In the 
national emergency the main object is to 
get a big task done properly and yet leg- 
ally. 

From a social point of view there are 
the problems arising from huge factory 
areas being located in small villages de- 
cidedly provinicial in character during 
peace times, as well as the sudden inun- 
daton of these rural areas by hordes of 
people who are used to urban life. All of 
the vices and virtues of crowded urban 
areas are brought into a community which 
is little prepared to accept the new pheno- 
mena. This is true not only of the cul- 
tural adaptation but also of the mere phy- 
sical accommodation of large numbers of 
people without proper facilities, Unhy- 
gienic housing facilities, crowded condi- 
tions, etc., all promote the flourishing of 
vice. Many young boys and girls are en- 
abled for the first time in their lives to 
earn amounts of money heretofore un- 
dreamed of. They are not prepared physi- 
cally or mentally to cope with their un- 
usual surroundings and as a result they 
prove very easy victims to professional 
procurers and other professional workers 
in the field of vice. A special problem is 
presented in the so-called amateur prosti- 
tute known to the police as the “Pickup 
Girl.” The unusual freedom from re- 
straint accorded girls working in new de- 
fense areas often far from home has led to 
a sense of lack of balance in their relation- 
ship to the community and in turn this has 
led to continued immoral conduct. The 
prevalence of disease among this group of 
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young women is much higher than in the 
professional prostitutes and provides prob- 
ably the greatest source of infection to the 
military. Another type of girl who is very 
prevalent in these areas is the so-called 
“Tavern Chippy.” These girls attach them- 
selves to taverns and frequently work in 
such a way that they can be apprehended 
and convicted only wth the greatest dif- 
ficulty. They are often concerned, in ad- 
dition to prostitution, with certain other 
nefarious schemes, such as the robbing of 
drunken men, etc. 

Much publicity has been given to the 
trailer camps attached to newly-formed 
defense areas because these, of their very 
nature, cannot lend themselves to strict 
supervision. In many instances organized 
vice brings prostitution to the camp areas 
coincident with pay-time and the fleet of 
trailers then moves on to other areas. In 
these “Hit and Run” procedures the police 
often have insufficient time to locate the 
offending trailers and to secure evidence 
necessary for conviction. Many hotels, 
lodging houses, etc., which have grown up 
in a mushroom fashion in these areas are 
not properly supervised and do not have 
the necessary police inspection for proper 
conduct of housing premises. 

It will be noted in the above discus- 
sion that the repression of prostitution be- 
comes primarily the responsibility of the 
legal and police agencies and all health and 
welfare agencies concerned in this problem 
are put in a position of working in har- 
mony and cooperation with the legal and 
police agencies. The question of clinical 
examination of inmates of known houses of 
prostitution with the idea of controlling 
venereal disease through the control of the 
physical health of the prostitute has been 
advocated a great many times in the past 
but the general trend of this conference 
was to put a ban on redlight districts, 


officially recognized houses of prostitution 
and to consider that the regulation of pros- 
titution through physical examination has 
proved to be a complete failure. Another 
question raised is the problem of trying to 
rehabilitate prostitutes. There is no or- 
ganized attempt to secure this and many 
workers are doubtful that much success can 
be attained. The recommendation of the 
conference was that the efforts of the so- 
cial worker be directed toward the adol- 
escent girl. Much can be done toward 
keeping her from entering into a life of 
vice and seeing that she has proper sur- 
roundings and recreation during her lei- 
sure hours, that she has an opportunity of 
meeting young men under conditions 
which will not lead to vice, that is to say, 
properly regulated dance halls and theatres 
and above all, that she has some semblance 
of home life in her lodgings. The problem 
of suitable housing is sufficiently important 
for the Government to allocate an ade- 
quate sum of money to protect the work- 
ers who are so vital to the defense effort. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
school system is in a particularly strategic 
position for bringing its resources to bear 
upon the problems of this district. The 
school nurses, physicians, and social work- 
ers assigned to the larger school systems 
are trained especially to deal with the prob- 
lem of the adolescent girl. 


The report covers a great many points 
presented in a somewhat fragmentary way 
which cannot be included in this review. 
The first meeting of the Conference on So- 
cial Protection has started under very 
auspicious circumstances and the future 
promises very effective organization. The 
report is enhanced in value by the outline 
of pamphlets and various types of litera- 
ture on the subject. 


V. C. B. 














Minp, Mepicine anv Man. Grecory ZIL- 
BooRG. 344 pp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., $3.50. 

The interpretation of the intricacies of 
psychoanalysis and psychopathology to the 
general public, is an onerous task which 
needed to be done because of the many 
prevalent misconceptions and erroneous 
views concerning these fields. It is a diffi- 
cult undertaking which requires unusual- 
ly able qualities as a teacher and writer. 
Dr. Zilboorg, an outstanding example of 
the present generation of psychoanalytic 
psychiatrists, having recognized the valuc 
of Freud’s contributions to psychiatry, has 
successfully performed this mission. In 
doing so, he has solved the problems of 
simplifying the technical language for the 
intelligent laity and of presenting the ma- 
terial in palatable, interesting and even en- 
tertaining form. The author's qualifica- 
tions for the enterprise include active prac- 
tice in the field of psychoanalysis for 
many years and valuable contributions and 
published works in psychoanalytic psy- 
chiatry. The book, as its title indicates, 
transcends the mere general recounting of 
the illuminating concepts of psychoanalysis 
and illustrates the applications of these 
ideas to the subjects of instinct and their 
manifestations, neuroses and __ personality, 
mental illness, civilization and the social 
sciences, varieties of human aggression, 
crime and judgment, psyche, soul and re- 
ligion. These enlightening and fruitful 
discussions, although, at times, the author 
belabors some points, form a rounded study 
of mind, medicine and man from the per- 
spective of a serious student of psychic 
science. 

The opening chapter, in lucid language 
and with many concrete illustrations, 
strikes at the roots of the misapprehensions 
and false impressions which the layman en- 
tertains about psychiatry and its problems. 
The meanings of basic Freudian terms and 
concepts which have found their way into 
everyday language such as the “uncon- 
scious”, “repression”, “rationalization”, 
“Oedipus complex”, “sublimation”, and 
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many others, are painstakingly explained 
and made more explicit and intelligible. 

The author does not shrink from rais- 
ing controversial issues on which not all 
scientists would agree with him. For ex- 
ample, he is skeptical of the so-called 
“shock therapies” which have pervaded 
psychatric practice for some years. While 
it is true that these practices utilizing in- 
sulin shock, metrazol shock and_ electric 
shock have not yet been integrated with 
psychoanalytic theory, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are of no therapeutic 
value. Although their worth has not been 
conclusively proven, if they should prove 
successful, a place must be found for them 
in the matrix of psychoanalytic theory. 
By contrast, Dr. Zilboorg does not object 
to lobectomy, the excision of a portion of 
the brain for the purpose of curing men- 
tal illnesses. The author justfiably disap- 
proves of lay psychotherapists but he un- 
justly criticizes the clinical psychologist 
who is now an accepted staff member of 
mental hygeine clinics, psychiatric hospi- 
tals, child guidance bureaus and _ school 
systems. The reputable psychologist will 
not accept for treatment advanced cases of 
neurosis or incipient psychosis and the like 
but can be of distinct help in behavior 
problems of children, educational disabili- 
ties, cases of mental defect and other se- 
lected cases. He most frequently works in 
cooperation with the psychiatrist. 

The presentation in historical perspec- 
tive, of the Freudian views on the _in- 
stincts and the development of psychoan- 
alysis, marks the author as a capable and 
learned medical historian. He effectively 
removes the accusation made by the lab- 
oratory scientists that psychoanalytic study 
is not objective or scientific by pointing 
out that one of Freud’s greatest contribu- 
tions was the demonstration that the most 
subjective states can be made the matter of 
objective study. The founder of psycho- 
analysis treated and studied patients, put 
together, arranged in proper order, classi- 
fied and verified the data he secured, and 
only then formulated hypotheses which he 
continued to verify on new clinical ma- 
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terial in the best tradition of scientific pro- 
cedure. 

The contributions of psychoanalysis to 
psychopathology are enumerated and _ il- 
lustrated. First, it offered us insight into 
the emotional evolution of man as an indi- 
vidual. Second, it revealed that anxiety is 
ever present and appears in so many forms 
that sometimes it is not at all directly per- 
ceivable objectively or subjectively but 
only by its characterological products and 
certain defense reactions of behavior. 
Lastly, it established the fact that our psy- 
chological functioning follows specific 
laws of energy distribution in a given sys- 
tem. 

The chapter on mental illness wisely 
avoids providing the layman with lists of 
symptoms and characteristics of various 
mental illnesses. Dr. Zilboorg is content to 
arouse in the reader an awareness of the 
magnitude of the problem estimating that 
there are about 6,700,000 neuroses and psy- 
choses in this country. He emphasizes the 
need for early diagnosis and treatment and 
the fact that most people are unfortunately 
resistant to seeking competent psychiatric 
attention because of the generalized ab- 
sence of psychological insight. He also 
stresses the need for psychiatric training 
for the general medical practitioner. 


Considerable space is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the divergent theories of psy- 
choanalysis. Zilboorg is definitely biased 
in favor of Freud as contrasted with Ad- 
ler, Jung and others. His presentation of 
Freud’s concepts are very well and ably 
presented and well spiced with the author’s 
own perspectives. The author gives a psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of the reasons 
for the major controversies which explod- 
ed around the Freudian discoveries in the 
past generation. He considers those very 
controversies as phenomena of how man’s 
mind works on the great battlefield of 
scientific ideas. This section is especially 
worthy of the attention of psychiatrically 
trained readers but it may be slightly con- 
fusing to the uninitiated reader to burden 
him with the technical ramifications of the 
intra-professional struggles. 


The applications of psychiatric insight 
to public problems and its influence on the 
social sciences, particularly anthropology, 
sociology and criminology receives a truly 


brilliant analysis at the hands of the au- 
thor. The author’s own wide cultural back- 
ground and insight into past and present 
cultural phenomena, pervade the presen- 
tation. Two basic assumptions underly 
Freud’s (and Dr. Zilboorg’s views) on civ- 
ilization: (1) “The process of cultural de- 
velopment is similar to that of libidinous 
development in an individual; and (2) the 
death instinct, projected outward as ag- 
gression, constitutes the most powerful ob- 
stacle to culture.” The question of human 
aggression is fully developed in a chapter 
of its own. 

Of specialized interest to criminolo- 
gists and those interested in criminal psy- 
chopathology, is the chapter on Crime and 
Judgment. This presentation should serve 
to create a closer tie between the lawyer 
and the psychiatrist in solving their com- 
mon medico-legal problems. Psychoanaly- 
sis has done away with the sharp line of 
demarcation which existed between the 
good man and the criminal in that it shows 
how in normal individuals criminal and 
neurotic drives are repressed. Besides tak- 
ing the reader on a brief journey from the 
Code of Hammurabi of Babylon to the 
1942 decision of the Court of Oklahoma 
(as Dr. Ruggles points out in the fore- 
word), an eloquent direct appeal is made 
to the legal profession and prison adminis- 
trators which should be in the hands of all 
who deal with criminal jurisprudence. 


The last chapter on psyche, soul and 
religion may add to the existing confusion 
concerning Freud’s negative attitude to- 
wards Religion. Most practicing psycho- 
analysts have expressed the view that this 
type of therapy does not in any way en- 
croach on one’s religion and this reviewer 
agrees with them. Dr. Zilboorg’s attempt 
to mediate between Freud and religion is 
a courageous undertaking but in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, it could well have been 
omitted without in any way detracting 
from the book. Freud’s views on religion 
should be considered an expression of his 
private attitude and have nothing to do 
with the validity of his scientific concepts. 


In retrospect, this reviewer enjoyed 
immensely this very interesting and highly 
informative book and recommends it as a 
notable addition to any library. The gen- 
eral reader will find in it a stimulus to his 
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thinking about all problems. The criminal 
psychopathologist, the lawyer, social work- 
er, medical man and psychologist will dis- 
cover new insight, inspiration and erudi- 
tion for their respective roles. 
Samuel B. Kutash, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





AtcoHot AppDICTION AND CHRONIC ALCO- 
HOLISM. E, M. Je.iinex. Volume I. Ef- 
fects of Alcohol on the Individual. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1942. 
XXIII, pp. 336. Price $4.00. 

This is the first official book publica- 
tion of the Research Council on Problems 
of Alcohol. The Council itself has been 
organized recently for the purpose of a 
thorough scientific study of the effects of 
alcohol on the individual, methods of 
treatment and control. Leading scien- 
tific authorities throughout the country 
have combined to make this one of the 
outstanding scientific medical investiga- 
tions of the last decade. The present vol- 
ume which treats on the first subject “The 
Effects of Alcohol on the Individual” is to 
be considered supplementary to the excel- 
lent Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol also sponsored by the Council. A 
knowledge of this general background of 
the publication is necessary to evaluate the 
book properly. It is a publication which 
combines to a remarkable degree a con- 
densed reference work on the whole sub- 
ject of the effects of alcohol on the indi- 
vidual and at the same time it can be used 
by the general medical and psychiatric stu- 
dent for clear-cut analyses and _ clinical 
descriptions of alcoholic entities. 

The contents have been organized in- 
to two parts—the first, treating of alcohol 
addiction and mental disorders; and the 
second, a most thorough discusson of the 
relationship of alcoholism to metabolic dis- 
orders. Karl Bowman, one of the co-edi- 
tors of the work, has indicated the careful 
and extensive means by which the litera- 
ture available on the subject has been re- 
duced from 100,000 titles to 3,500. Much 
of the literature on the subject was found 
to be inadmissible on the grounds of be- 
ing inadequately done, of medico-legal or 
other limited interest, or of being too ob- 


solete. The study was begun September, 
1939, and was finished in December, 1940. 
Succeeding volumes will include, Volume 
Il Experimental Material and Volume III 
Magnitude of the Problem. 

The remaining portion of Part I done 
jointly by Bowman and Jellinek consists 
of a careful evaluation of the factors en- 
tering into alcohol addiction and depic- 
tion of the pricipal alcoholic mental dis- 
orders. Regarding alcoholic addiction, the 
authors make clear, of course, the present 
viewpoint on the subject; namely, that the 
personality makeup of the individual plays 
a most important role through the use of 
alcohol for the relief of anxiety, for stim- 
ulation of creative effort, escape from re- 
sponsibility, promotion of the social in- 
stincts, inflation of the ego, sexual satis- 
faction from diminished libido, and above 
all, escape from a sense of inferiority. Ob- 
viously the foregoing releases are from 
situations which have their roots in both 
heredity and environment. Elucidation of 
the extent to which the constitutional 
makeup of the individual predisposes him 
to addiction, therefore, becomes the cen- 
tral point of the discussion of this whole 
chapter. 

Most investigators feel that the alco- 
holic addict is primarily a constitutional 
psychopath and that addiction grows on 
the ground of a weak personality organi- 
zation which may be purely congenital or 
may be the expression of a non-specific 
heredity. Tolerance is widely regarded as 
being an element of constitutional disposi- 
tion. The organization of the personality 
is based on the individual’s ability to in- 
tegrate stresses into the total behavior. It 
is the extent to which the individual can 
resist the disintegrating effects of the im- 
pact of alcohol that determines the toler- 
ance of that individual. There seem to 
be two types of addicts—those who have 
become such incidental to social drinking 
over a long period and those whose addic- 
tion is entrenched in the deeper layers of 
the personality. It is clear, however, that 
the study of isolated traits will never throw 
light on this question. The approach must 
be made from the biographical viewpoint 
rather than from cross-sectional studies. 
Psychoanalytic technique enables the in- 
vestigator to arrive at an understanding of 
the primary addict rather than the abnor- 
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mal drinker who develops habits under 
the influence of predominant exogenous 
factors. 

A classification of abnormal drinkers 
has been made into thirteen types which 
are fairly discreet. However, they cover 
the whole situation in a rather scattered 
manner. The chapter on the Treatment of 
Alcohol Addiction is carefully worked out 
in accordance with the particular types of 
individuals and the progress of personali- 
ty disintegration. The problem of with- 
drawal of alcohol is discussed at length 
and the general conclusion is reached that 
the most successful therapy is obtained 
through the use of drugs with a quick tap- 
ering-off and a certain amount of psycho- 
analytic technique. Hospitalization, of 
course, is required in many cases. Treat- 
ment must be directed also toward the 
amelioration of psychosomatic and physi- 
ological disorders which are concurrent 
with the use of alcohol. These, of course, 
are treated symptomatically. 

The discussion of alcoholic mental dis- 
orders covers acute alcoholic intoxication, 
pathological intoxication, Delirium Trem- 
ens, Korsakoff’s Psychosis, acute alcoholic 
hallucinosis, alcoholic paranoid conditions, 
chronic alcoholic deterioration, alcoholic 
epilepsy, and dipsomania. Each disorder 
is treated in the classical manner of dis- 
cussion of etiology, pathology, clinical 
manifestations and treatment but the es- 
pecial value to the student of alcoholism is 
the able way in which the various theories 
of causation and treatment have been out- 
lined in tabular form and in such a pithy 
manner as to make available the essence 
of a great deal of literature on the subject 
without too laborious reading. The auth- 
ors in each instance have drawn their own 
conclusions on controversial data and to 
the reviewer such conclusions have been 
restrained and well justified by the evi- 
dence submitted. In general, it may be 
said that modern studies in heredity tend 
to show a non-specific hereditary liability 
among alcoholic addicts. Alcohol in itself 
does not tend to produce clinical entities 
but through release of personality traits 
and concomitant metabolic, psychosomatic 
and organic disorders the symptomatology 
becomes quite varied and highly colored. 
For example, it is well-known that Delir- 
ium Tremens and other alcoholic enceph- 


alopathies do not reach deep into the per- 
sonality structure but cause certain meta- 
bolic disturbances, such as loss of detoxi- 
cating function of the liver and faulty 
carbohydrate metabolism. Sub-oxidation 
of the brain, in addition to general nu- 
tritional deficiency with possibly brain 
edema as an ep-phenomenon, bring about 
the bizarre symptomatology of these dis- 
orders. 

The second portion of the book is de- 
voted exclusively to the discussion of the 
nutritional deficiencies attendant upon al- 
coholism. In the thoroughness with which 
various data are presented, this pertion of 
the work becomes of greater interest to 
the research worker than to the general 
reader. The relatively rare disorder known 
as Marchiafava’s Disease receives a full 
chapter. Vitamin deficiencies of chronic 
alcoholism and the various alcoholic en- 
cephalopathies are tied in with alcoholic 
mental disorders, in general. Moreover, 
the etiology of cirrhosis of the liver so 
frequently encountered in chronic alco- 
holism gets some thirty-two pages of dis- 
cussion. 

The close analogy between the vita- 
min deficiency in chronc alcoholism and 
that in beri-beri is thoroughly brought 
out. Vitamin Bi deficiency involved in 
these disorders occurs in the same way as 
in other vitamin deficiencies throughout 
the whole alcoholic group. The high ca- 
loric food value of alcohol itself enables 
the chronic drinker to energize himself 
over long periods of time with relatively 
little food. The alcohol, of course, con- 
tains no vitamins and, therefore, the 
chronic drinker exhibits a serious defic- 
iency. Thiamin deficiency disease en- 
countered in pellagra is similar to symp- 
tomatology encountered in chronc alco- 
holism which would be expected, of 
course, in view of the fact that this is only 
a portion of the whole B Complex. Re- 
lationship is particularly close in the so- 
called Wernicke Syndrome. The enceph- 
alopathies show a complete nicotinic acid 
deficiency. Since the brain is dependent 
for its normal function on a carbohydrate 
substrate and an adequate supply of oxy- 
gen via enzyme and coenzyme systems, the 
various toxic manifestations, particularly 
episodic deliria, so frequently encountered 
in chronic alcoholism may be readily un- 
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derstood. Relative to the various theories 
on the causation of cirrhosis of the liver 
in alcoholism, the authors are inclined to 
accept that of Connor to the effect that 
the lowering of the respiratory quotient in 
alcoholism and starvation leads to accu- 
mulation of unoxidizable fat in the liver 
cells. This deprives the liver of oxygen 
and nutrition and leads to cirrhosis. 

The excellent bibliographies conclud- 
ing each section of the book are invaluable 
especially when it will be recalled that a 
tremendous amount of energy has gone in- 
to the preparation of the bibliographies 
and that they have been boiled down from 
the survey of 100,000 titles. This volume 
in conjunction with two volumes to fol- 
low and supplemented by the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol should 
come to occupy the same place to students 
of alcoholism that thé collective works of 
Freud have to the psychoanalysts. 

VV. © 2, 





Arter Errects oF Brain INjuRIES IN War. 
Kurt Go.pstetn. New York. Grune & 
Sratton, Inc., 1942, pp. 250. Price $4.00. 

The appearance of this work is time- 
ly and is the result largely of the author's 
experiences during World War I. The 
small volume which is almost of handy 
pocket size is distinguished by its clarity 
of thought, its orderly and classified ar- 
rangement of material and its conciseness 
of expression. More information is packed 
within its covers than is frequently en- 
countered in neurological works of three 
times the size. The author displays to a 
remarkable degree the representational 
method of expression which he expounds 
so well in one of his chapters. 

Of particular interest to large num- 
bers of neurologists and psychiatrists in 
military service is the author’s discussion 
of symptomatology. Brain injuries sus- 
tained by means of gunfire are apt to ex- 
hibit distinctive syndromes which are at 
considerable variance with those encoun- 
tered in peace-time practice. The aver- 
age brain injury case of non-military orig- 
in, generally speaking, exhibits widespread 
damage. This may be the result of severe 


trauma, of automobile injuries in which de- 
pressed fractures with injury to the cor- 
tical substance or diffuse hemorrhages, or 
the so-called post-concussional syndromes 
may occur. In disease vascular traumata 
lead to diffuse hemorrhages and relatively 
widespread areas of softening. The symp- 
tomatology in such cases is likely to in- 
volve the functions of a number of or- 
ganic structures throughout the body. 
Any and all of these possibilities can oc- 
cur during warfare, of course but the phe- 
nomenon of high projectiles operating at 
a distance often leads to penetrating 
wounds which may damage only minute 
portions of the brain substance or may ex- 
hibit its effect primarily throughout the 
substratum instead of the cortex. It is in- 
teresting to note that gunfire relatively 
close at hand often leads to greater dam- 
age to the skull and brain substance, es- 
pecially the breaking of the internal table 
with hemorrhage, than projectiles coming 
at a distance where high velocities can be 
attained. Also, in the latter, the effects of 
shock and concussion are almost nil. 

It is worthwhile to enumerate some of 
the special symptomatology to be encoun- 
tered in gunshot wounds in accordance 
with the principles outlined above. Par- 
ticularly striking is the circumscribed 
symptomatology occurring in minute pen- 
etrating wounds; for example, frequently 
encountered in critical injuries but rare in 
disease are involvement of corresponding 
parts of the hand and foot such as the 
thumb and the big toe and also small mo- 
tor areas being affected such as the mus- 
cles of the little finger, masticatory mus- 
cles inter ossei muscles, etc. These dis- 
functions are discrete and often without 
the involvement of any of the other struc- 
tures. Infrequently observed in disease 
but relatively frequent in gunshot injuries 
is the impairment of sensory nerve dis- 
trbution of the segmental type. Ordinari- 
ly this is observed in epilepsy and tabes 
only but is not infrequent in warfare. Es- 
pecially interesting are instances in which 
disturbances caused by the lesion of one 
hemisphere affects corresponding regions 
of both sides. Another factor of impor- 
tance in warfare is the frequent injury to 
the frontal lobes. The soldier facing the 
enemy is exposing this portion of the cran- 
ium to a greater extent than any other. One 
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type of reaction to injury of the frontal 
lobes is loss of bladder and rectal control 
while another type shows an absence of 
spontaneity alternating with states of 
great restlessness and compulsive action. 
The mental changes in these cases are 
probably of even greater importance than 
the neurological symptomatology. Patients 
with frontal lobe injuries differ markedly 
in their everyday behavior from those pa- 
tients with other kinds of injuries. They 
are slow and dull in their action; their face 
is set in rigidity and they seem almost ca- 
tatonic but out of this inactive state they 
may suddenly become excited and react in 
an unusual manner. 

The reader must also recall that mod- 
ern warfare with emphasis on aerial at- 
tack necessitates the soldier’s throwing 
himself prone, thus flattening himself 
against the earth in the smallest compass 
possible. Exposure of the occipital lobes 
to gunfire in this manner makes injuries 
to this region of the brain second in im- 
portance to those of the frontal lobes. Dr. 
Goldstein has devoted a most careful an- 
alysis to injuries of the occipital lobe and 
disturbances of the visual area. In ordi- 
nary civilian practice, the trauma to the 
back of the head is more likely to lead 
to contre-coup injuries to the brain and 
skull due to the thickness of the occiput. 
This, of course, is of no service in gun- 
shot wounds; hence, the greater incidence 
of injuries to the calcarine area. Visual 
defects are of acuity, color perception and 
recognition. It is aside from the purposes 
of this review to go into the various symp- 
tomatology but attention is called to the 
annular scotomata encountered even in 
slight damage to the occipital lobes. They 
are of especial importance because they 
are the result of fatiguability which is such 
an earmark of brain damage to this region. 
These scotomata offer a very instructive 
picture of the great lability of the thres- 
hold which is characteristic of all damage 
to the cortex. From a practical point of 
view the injury affects the working ca- 
pacity of the patient. 

Dr. Goldstein’s dissertation in accord- 
ance with his special interests shows de- 
tailed and penetrating analyses of certain 
aspects of this whole picture of brain in- 
jury. His masterly survey of the whole 
subject of the aphasias, their testing and 


treatment deserves the most careful study 
of anyone who is especially interested in 
the subject. In this section of the book 
careful delineation of the two types of ex- 
pression of an individual is made. The 
author in his paragraphs on the structure 
of speech indicates that the two main 
groups of syndromes involved in impair- 
ment of speech are those in which, first, 
the instrumentalities of speech (motor acts 
of the speech muscles and of the muscles 
of the hand used n writing and the sen- 
sory acts of auditory and visual percep- 
tion in reading) have suggested the main 
damage and, second, the instrumentalities 
are tolerably intact but there is a charac- 
teristic loss of distortion of meaning. In 
visual agnosia the three groups mostly dis- 
cussed are those of amnesic aphasia in 
which there is inability to name objects 
but when told the name, the patient im- 
mediately “catches on”; another group, in 
which there is difficulty in word finding 
as in amnesic aphasia, but there is especial 
difficulty in pronunciation and differentia- 
tion of language; and a third group where 
there is a lack of nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives in spontaneous speech. Motor ap- 
hasia is the most frequent disturbance of 
speech in gunshot injury due to the fact 
that the frontal lobe and the adjacent Is- 
land of Reil are often involved. Primary 
and secondary agnosias are frequent. 


The question might be raised as to the 
reason for a lengthy discussion of this par- 
ticular subject. This brings up a subject 
of the book which to the reviewer’s mind 
was the most important portion of Dr. 
Goldstein’s discussion of symptomatology; 
namely, the origin of symptomatology 
itself. Attention is called to the fact that 
functional units are built up by the indi- 
vidual in the course of his development in 
order to carry out the practical demands 
of existence. Thus any particular func- 
tion involves the use of a complicated in- 
tegrated apparatus with attendant nervous 
pathways in order to relate this function 
to the body as a whole. For example, an 
indvidual may extend his hand to shake 
hands with someone else. All the muscu- 
lature of the body involving stance and 
alertness, as well as mental attitudes, are 
put in certain relationships with the simple 
act of extending the hand before the body. 
Likewise, all but the simplest of automatic 
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reactions in the body are subject to this 


relationship to the total organization. 
From the practical point of view, this 
generality has an especial relation to 


wounds sustained by gunfire due to the 
fact that small clean penetrating wounds 
have the facility for interrupting any unit 
involved in a post of functional interac- 
tion in such a way as to throw that com- 
plete unit into a state of disfunction with 
comparatively little anatomical damage. 
For this reason bizarre symptomatology 
and often disabilities far beyond what the 
actual damage of substance seems to indi- 
cate are encountered in warfare. 

It is precisely at this point that Gold- 
stein’s exposition assumes its greatest sig- 
nificance. He has grasped the need for 
the neurologist especially in military ser- 
vice to relate discrete symptomatology to 
the organ as a whole. Dr. Goldstein is 
most secure in his use of this generality 
when discussing neurophysiology. He is 
at his second-best, however, in relating this 
generality to social adjustments of the in- 
dividual to the community. The highly 
relevant and important anthropological as- 
pects of the whole problem have not and 
could not very well be discussed in a small 
work of this kind but Dr. Goldstein has 
indicated in general the larger background 
to whch his subject must be related. 

VC. BE. 





A Psycuiatric Worp Book, 7th Edition. 
Ricuarp H. Hutcuines. The State Hos- 
pitals Press, Utica, N. Y. Price $1.00 
Postpaid. 


The morning mail brought to my desk 
a very welcome and useful psychiatric dic- 
tionary of convenient pocket-size. It was 
my first glimpse of this well-known dic- 
tionary and if it meets the need of the 
workers in this field to the extent that it 
has to the reviewer, it will be very handy 
indeed. Psychiatric literature has been 
peculiarly deplete of good definition of its 
working tools. For many years students 
were dependent upon glossaries attached 


to text books or they had to get what they 
could out of the larger medical dictionar- 
ies. The appearance of the Oxford Edi- 
tion of the Hinsie and Shotsky Psychiatric 
Dictionary proved to be a boon but its size 
precluded the ready access to information 
that is so useful in the Hutchings’ publi- 
cation. The fact that the latter has gone 
through seven editions speaks for itself. 

Of prime importance in any dictionary 
is legibility. The Psychiatric Word Book 
has achieved this by adequate use of t 
(12 pt. Cheltenham Bold?) The definitions 
themselves, while obviously not encyclo- 
pedic in nature, are clear-cut and have 
varied within a considerable range. The 
size of the book permits its being carried 
on the ward without any sense of discom- 
fort on account of bulk and its can re- 
main on one’s desk for instant availability. 
The binding is fabroid, washable and 
more than ordinarily sturdy. The Word 
Book can be used for a number of years 
without much appearance of wear. 

Comparison with previous issues is in- 
teresting. The first edition appeared in 
1930 and its format had been so carefully 
delineated that practically no changes have 
been made in the interim. The number of 
words has been approximately doubled in 
that time. The definitions, however, have 
been considerably clarified and some 
neurological terms, especially as related to 
the war effort, have been introduced. Ob- 
viously this increases the usefulness of the 
book to those in military service. Compari- 
son with the 6th edition (1939) reveals an 
increase in vocabulary of an_ estimated 
12%. Many new terms such as ambio- 
trophy, dialectics, litigation neurosis, Pick’s 
Disease, play technique (therapy), etc., 
do much toward bringing the present edi- 
tion up to date. There is every evidence 
that each definition has been most careful- 
ly reviewed not only for its manner of ex- 
pression but for its clarity of thought. The 
pronunciation, which has been a feature 
throughout the entire seven editions, is 
exceedingly useful, especially in certain 
debatable words. 

All in all the present edition is such 
an improvement over its predecessors that 
its purchase is well worthwhile and cer- 
tainly a copy should be at the disposal of 
every serious worker in this field. 


V. C. B. 
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SociocuLTuRAL CausaLity, Space, TIME. 
Pirmim A. Soroxin. ‘Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C. pp. VI 246, 1943, 
Price $3.50. 


The author describes this work as a 
Declaration of Independence for Soci- 
ology in a culture revolution already un- 
der way. It is at long last a cultural meta- 
physic and a social philosophy in terms of 
phenomenology, rather than a laboratory 
dissection of reactions and a test-tube an- 
alysis of situations! This is a temperate 
thesis, that must in the best sense of the 
word be considered unpopular, in that 1t 
follows neither the common sociologies 
nor the cultural anthropologies of our 
time, while offering a threatening chal- 
lenge to orthodox standards of both, too 
sweeping to be considered with equani- 
mity! It is revolutonary in that its con- 
ception of cultural values and the proper 
scientific appraisal of social functioning 
differs from ordinary approaches and is 
throughout an inspired comment on cur- 
rent shortcomings in their analysis. It 
serves as a constant mental stimulus, is 
provocative of ideas in ever new chan- 
nels. It addresses itself a universe not a 
blue-print, inventing for the purpose an 
“integralist” approach replete with a series 
of breezy footnotes forming a running 
commentary of real punch and worth. 

From the start, it eschews all the con- 
ventional aids and disciplines, (whether 
statistical or mechanical, personal or docu- 
mentary) in the proper capitulation of the 
facts implicit in the societal set-up with its 
definite framework and field of function- 
ing. Rather does it content itself with 
fairly consistent speculations as to the vital 
activities of Culture in general, without 
specific reference or instance; in this way 
successfully avoiding all involvement in 
‘race-theory’, frankly preferring a biolog- 
ico-vitalistic frame to a mechanistic one. 
It proceeds by a careful enunciation of 
analogies and general instances, thus pre- 
serving its philosophic charm of detach- 
ment, and bases itself rather on a mystic 
faith in the intuited values of phenomena, 
themselves unappreciated and unapproach- 
ed (it is claimed) by the basic sciences 


and the ordinary tenets of revealed reason. 
It attempts “transformations” and recon- 


ciliations which make its review no easy 
task. 

This scheme of higher values expres- 
sive of and inherent in the psychological 
aspect of concrete organic culture and ra- 
cial experience, takes the whole subject out 
of the ruck of detached laboratory obser- 
vation (which in itself is no mean step), 
on to the workshop of the world. The 
system contents itself with the enuncia- 
tion of a new dogma of social causations, 
and an elemental physics of social reason, 
in the sphere of some higher metaphysic 
embracing both space and time. 

Such social space-time (separately 
treated) along with most of the physical 
attributes of the organism, seems to be 
conceived of in some parapsychic sense 
and given a universal autonomy of its own, 
in a realm where the mind of man runs 
not to the contrary. The thesis dwells on 
nicely elaborated original principles, with 
precise classification and systems, preced- 
ed by dogmatic assertion and rather rep- 
etitious reference without precisely defin- 
ing its terms. Its crisp logic and inductive 
reasoning is a model of unequivocal think- 
ing. 

In this work then our distinguished 
author again has given us a wealth of dili- 
gent detail characteristic of his energetic, 
cogent and prolific style in studies spread 
over many years (it was in 1920 that his 
Sistema Soziologii was published in St. 
Petersburg), and this present volume may 
well represent the summation of a definice 
phase of his career, inviting an estimate of 
his effective contribution to date. Even if 
we discount the pretentious verbiage—we 
discovered within a few lines “charisma- 
tic, stochastic, congerial, fideism, subnexus, 
collosalism”—the sheer love of polysylla- 
bics, the dragging-in of elusive general ref- 
erence to authority without vestige of quo- 
tation, and the setting up of verbal skit- 
tles for the mere pleasure of knocking 
them down, one can still detect a startling 
and urgent approach to the problem of 
cultural continuity and understanding with 
an emphasis on spiritual values beyond the 
purviews of mechanstic science. Also it 
offers a still richer contribution to culture 
comprehension by the novel process of 
adumbrating not a dialectic but a meta- 
physic for progressive society, and envis- 
aging a philosophy, soul and purpose sur- 
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rounding the psychic processes of collec- 
tive living. Sorokin would have clarified 
the situation somewhat better if he had 
separated more clearly the five or so func- 
tions which make up the system we call 
Culture and had defined this term. The 
confusion in reference is due to non-recog- 
nition of its component structures, e. g. 
the material trappings, the domiciliary 
home, the cultural heritage, the initiate 
mind, its influence for tomorrow, etc. He 
seems to think that his opponents take 
only a material estimate of these values. 
Thus for a religion it is obvious that the 
surplice, the edifice, the litany, the com- 
municant, the ethic, are all different indi- 
cators of the same basic function, and ail! 
hold together by virtue of some common 
implication. None is superior to the oth- 
er, though a sacrosancity informs them all. 
So with a nation, a freemasonary, a regi- 
ment, a human family. Long involved pass- 
ages serve to obfuscate rather than exem- 
plify this basic truth. 

Surely, spiritual proximity and anti- 
pathy sufficiently explain for ch iii (space) 
the psychic distance in sublimity of apper- 
ception of revealed values. It needs no 
ethic of time-space in society to empha- 
size that transcendental experience (as un- 
derstood by artist and mystic throughout 
the ages) overtowers all others. The space 
continuum, he postulates, is morphologi- 
callly different from geographic space, ac- 
cident or circumstance; old and new may 
exist together and be culturally one or an 
eternity away. There is no spiritual va- 
cuum where human value can exist outside 
the societal frame that gave it meaning. 
Long discussion occurs (ch i) on this im- 
plicit meaning-tone in events; suffice wt that 
fate or anthroporphic chance is nowhere 
invoked. We could have wished to see a 
neighborly reference to the work of Ber- 
trand Russell under this head, whose social 
study and outlook on meanings is unique. 


The system of apprehended truth he 
propounds for sociology is a complex man- 
ifold of divers logics, including mathe- 
matic and symbolic logic, inhering in a 
super sensory system that is in revolt 
against all the connotations of applied 
scientific metaphor, and all physical prin- 
ciples derived therefrom, when devoid of 
ponderable measure and consistence in 
these newspheres. Thus, he eschews for his 


integral system social kinesis, social grav- 
ity, social geography, social space, social 
energy, etc etc. as unwarrantable idea- 
tional plagiarism, without legitimate basis, 
dimension and definition. 

The universe he would present to us is 
a social universe. Sorokin postulates for 
this a tri-component measure in the only 
plausible ordinates known to experience, 
viz. cause, space and time, so far transcend - 
ing and revolutionary to the mechanical 
measure known to physics, as to demand 
he feels an independent concept, appre- 
hended only through the discoursive in- 
tuitive logic of human reason. Such a 
“manfiold of system of meanings” relevant 
to the continuum he has proposed, covers 
Religion, Art, Ethics, Law and Science in 
a sensate supersystem for universal alloca- 
tion, and it serves as a referential princi- 
ple. It is difficult to follow him in his 
idea of a “meaning congeries” ultimately 
relating to “some fields of meaningful sys- 
tem,” unless for this the general and agreed 
principles implied, receive universal ac- 
ceptance — “a loose meaning aspect inde- 
pendent of the object as such.” He says 
“cultural meaning is superimposed upon 
basic meaning of object as material phen- 
omenon.” Yet, “identity of value articu- 
lated by diverse empirical vehicles and 
identity of external material furnish evi- 
dence of these two components in the 
phenomena.” He relates his system to its 
parts by a species of “transformation of 
natural relationships.” 

The discourse on time (Ch. IV) makes 
most lucid and culitvated reading, includ- 
ing in its breadth of vision such concepts 
of super rational cultural values that trans- 
cend the ambits of various physical chron- 
ologies and time systems. It is the capa- 
city of our author to remind us of the 
vaster components of our multi-dimension- 
al social set-ups, that outlive in grandeur 
and conception anything of the physical 
world amid the stars, even though this 
condemns the time schema eventually only 
to an “immortality” .. . a virtue in the 
hearts of men. The properties if a social 
universe thus conceived peculiar to time 
and space, include for him the universe of 
meanings. In this sense our author choos- 
es a specific classification for clarity, and 
is generous in his attributions, instead of 
retailing his more wearisome wealth of 
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commonplaces. One could have wished to 
see reference to . . . “Time travels in di- 
vers places wth divers persons.” 


Again the originality breaks through 
even the most platitudinous utterances 
(one suspects some of this was inspired 
oratory and not just text-book notes), and 
his lively review span of culture systems 
(from Lao Tse to Marx) suggest a mind 
capable of the most embrasive and catho- 
lic tastes even when the selfsame long list 
of great men, “Beethoven, Dante, Chopin,” 
etc. rings like the jingle of an old refrain. 


The culture span of space, he is at 
pains to point out. in Ch. Hl, is independ- 
ent of spatial geography and extends to 
the utmost limits of imagination, for it 
too lives “only in the minds of men.” A 
church and totem may exist in physical 
propinquity and yet be a world apart; 
Spain and Byzantium are culturally closer 
together. Schilder already had brilliantly 
exploited this theory of “social distance” 
and empathy. And so a new frame of 
reference and referrants and new attrib- 
utes of living are here given to the study 
of cultural values but surely it needs the 
‘universal unconscious’ viewpoint. No 
hint of Jung and Alexander, Freud and 
Pascal, Russell or Jesus to remind us how 
much of'all this has been said (and bet- 
ter) before. 


Sorokin is much concerned with the 
phasic (cyclical) quality of society and 
linear structure of society, the dynamic 
denouement of Culture and the price 
cause of ethical phenomena, all wrought 
for the purpose of his theory into a com- 
mon amalgam. Socioculture, reconciling 
all categories of conception, seeing that its 
system-structure as something static and 
empirical is no longer tenable. He en- 
visages countless dimensions of a nonsen- 
sory order as abscissae to the dynamic 
schema. Thus instead of speaking of 
length and breadth as social ordinates he 
uses a culture’s own phenomena, e. g., the 
literary dimension, the governmental, eth- 
ical, scientific, philosophic, artistic and 
sensate systems generally; and he parses it 
accordingly on an A to E scale. He also 
reintroduces the age-old concept of tem- 
poral analysis as aeternitas, aevum and 
tempus and gives us a three-plane system 
for his own social time scheme. Each of 


the three aspects of culture phenomena al- 
so demands a three-componential concept, 
for the world as transformed by the older 
sciences was a nebulous world, indeed 
“such is the memesis of yielding to the 
specious allurements of the probabilistic 
conception!” 


Prof. Sorokin’s excursions into folk- 
lore and anthropology in Ch. IV (Tim: 
relativity) show the larger fields into 
which social science may stray, and here 
he is quite at his discursive best. In his 
summary of social space the excursion is 
into a universe of meanings, and 2 socio- 
cultural universe that, like the universal 
unconscious of Jung, transcends planetary 
space, but with physical agents and “vehi- 
cles” for their realization, whence he feels 
we must study the “frequency, the -dis- 
placements, successions, migrations and 
diffusions” (p. 138). Thus with a pheno- 
menon such as Crime, Suicide, Prostitu- 
tion, these two aspects need certainly to 
be known. 


There are evidences of rather hasty 
proof-reading. Thus p. 52, l. 16, requires 
formulae as plural; congeries are for “is,” 
(p. 119), “subsubco-ordinates” should 


sink one sub (p. 138), and so on. 


If the analysis he propounds can be 
applied to the amazing culture product, 
this work, Sociocultural Causality, Space, 
Time itself “conditioned by the system of 
truth of the respective culture” (presum- 
ably Russian), one might prothesize that it 
bears the stamp of the paranoid universe 
of discourse, where love of neologism and 
pollysylable, imputations and sensed an- 
tagonisms, revolutionary gestures and in- 
tellectual impatience, general extravagency 
of words and novel systematizing have 
their place. But they point to a “Reality 
coexistent with order and chaos,” and in- 
clusive of “mystic, metalogical concep- 
tions” of the transcendental philosophic 
system our author propounds. 


P. Lionel Goitein, 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 
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Wituram James: His Marcinaria, Per- 
SONALITY AND ConTRIBUTION. A. R. Ro- 
BAcK. Sci-Art Publishers, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





The American Psychological Asso- 
ciation celebrated the centenary of Wil- 
liam James in 1942. The occasion called 
forth many articles and books on The 
Jameses. As is customary the general tone 
of these publications is eulogistic. This is 
as it should be. There is much to praise 
in the life of a man who pioneered in 
many spheres of knowledge and gave a 
fresh impetus to others. 

However, many writers have embraced 
the opportunity to portray James against 
the contemporary background. One hun- 
dred years constitutes a wide gulf between 
the present and the past. New outlooks, 
wider horizons, keener insights and sharp- 
er perspectives bring about a highly criti- 
cal attitude towards the views and values 
acceptable to a vanishing era. Small won- 
der, then, that James’ preoccupation with 
spiritualism, religion, philosophy and psy- 
chology should be subjected to criteria 
that often disregard the state of the intel- 
lectual climate in which he labored. As 2 
consequence, his predilection for the oc- 
cult is placed in sharp contrast with his 
disdain for the pre-scientific; the scant 
body of psychological lore he has _be- 
queathed to posterity is balanced against 
the influence he wielded over his contem- 
poraries in the field of psychology. 

Dr. A. A. Roback’s William James 
does a service both to James and to his 
writings. He leaves the biographical as- 
pects to Perry who has written capably 
and revealingly. Dr. Roback goes beyond 
the conventional canons of biographq. He 
strives for a well rounded representation, 
building up a portrait of James that gives 
full weight to the emotional temperament- 
al and intellectual dimensions. His book is 
unique in its treatment. While it is not a 
biography, it does not omit the salient bi- 
ographical data. It is a critique of his 
works, yet it dwells amply on James the 
man. It furnishes a sharply delineated 
psychological profile without taking on the 
complexion of a “case.” 

Dr. A. A.-Roback’s Wlliam James has 
admirably compounded the perfect blend 
of the mental and emotional ingredients 


that constitutes the personality of James. 
He imparts to him both avoirdupois and 
incandescence. There is James the think- 
er, the assayer of many philosophies and 
beliefs, the possessor of a simmering mind 
overflowing constantly with newly smelt- 
ed experiences, opening the sluice gates of 
his mind to allow that rampaging “stream 
of consciousness” of his flow into essays, 
letters and marginalia. This central flam- 
ing core is constantly resisting the har- 
dening process that exigencies of systema- 
tization impose upon one’s thinking. A 
conflict of such magnitude is bound to 
keep one’s personality in a constant state 
of glow. Hence the quality of incandes- 
cence that won him a host of friends, and 
serves to dissolve the feeling of bafflement 
that assails one when balancing the ampli- 
tude of his charm against the paucity of 
his writings. 

Dr. Roback explains the phenomenon 
htat is James. He does so less by direct 
description, though the concluding chap- 
ters deal with this phase exclusively. He 
leads the reader to a realization of this, by 
permitting him to view the Jamesian ego 
through personality facets that conven- 
tional biographers often ignore. These are 
his marginalia. A man’s comments and 
notations are often an index of his sincer- 
ity, his mental toughness, his emotional 
trends, and his exhibitionistic proclivities. 
They might well be read as a sort of pro- 
fessional diary, a mental itinerary, and 
emotional album of fancies and foibles. 
Always the competent editor, Dr. Roback 
gives enough of these marginalia to throw 
a powerful side light on James. 

The book is high lighted by the 
study of James’ penmanship. It took a 
lot of courage to introduce this study as 
an integral part of a “scientific” evalua- 
tion of a personality of whom so much is 
already told that the matter of handwrit- 
ing may be viewed as supererogatory or 
even trifling. However, in Dr. Rorback’s 
hands the subject is handled so deftly, so 
unpretentiously, that the effect is to pre- 
cipitate the personality atoms so that they 
reveal the characteristics of the Jamesian 
ego much more starkly than description 
does. The handwriting points up the “pel- 
lucid quality of his thought,” the “vivacity 
of his mind,” and his “socability, friendli- 
ness and affectionateness.” His penman- 
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ship also discloses a “self-assertiveness, 
which does not insist on having the last 
word” and an utter absence of “opiniona- 
tiveness.” 


In the chapters on James’ role and in- 
fluence, the author achieves a fusion of the 
ponderables and imponderables that con- 
ditioned his far ranging endeavors as spir- 
tualist, philosopher, psychologist, and 
above all, as mental catalyst. All these are 
fitted into a pattern. James the distiller 
of wisdom yields to James the savorer of 
lives. In the savoring of it he opened his 
mind to widely varied experiences with a 
relish that fills it to repletion. During the 
process of incubation he suffered from a 
vague restlessness not unlike the pangs of 
indigestion. He was nervous and dispir- 
ited. His work suffered. Then came a 
scintillating period of illumination. 
Thoughts that had been in confict, whirl- 
ing about in a “buzzing confusion,” fell 
into place with a preciseness and finality 
issued in forceful, clear and _ inspiring 
words. 


Out of the struggle emerged gems of 
thought. They still shine with an un- 
dimmed radiance. They are the more 
brilliant because of the setting which Dr. 
Roback has fashioned out of words and 
ideas that have matched the Jamesian style 
of writing. There is the same balancing 
of the literary with the colloquial; the de- 
cided penchant for foreign words and 
phrases so integrated as to embellish with- 
out distracting; a flair for the allusive style 
that serves to widen a concept without in- 
jecting disturbing tangents; a like affinity 
for.many spheres of knowledge which, af- 
ter passing through the sieve of their 
minds, become part of a well-knit whole. 


Dr. Roback has pioneered in a new 
form of “profile.” It is an ambitious un- 
dertaking and he has managed to bring it 
off. James no longer appears as a multi- 
ple personality. James the spiritualist does 
not stray away from James the pragmatic 
philosopher. James the psychologist does 
not permit himself to become isolated in 
Wundtian laboratories and succeeds in 


keeping the psychological boundaries elas- 
tic. James the philosopher does not spin 
about hmself a tight cocoon of a system. 
He is one person of many interests, many 


moods, many views. James is understand- 
able, audacious and above all, human. 
Albert J. Levine, 
1745 President St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Tue CirnicaL APPLICATION OF THE Ror- 
SCHACH Test. RutH BocHNER AND FLor- 
ENCE Havpern (Introduction by Karl M. 
Bowman). New York, Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1942. Pp. 216. 





This book represents the work of two 
clinical psychologists who studied the Ror- 
schach method and applied it practically, 
for a number of years, in their clinical 
examinations of patients at the Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital. Their purpose in 
publishing the result of their experiences 
is that they feel that the Rorschach tech- 
nique provides such a wealth of material 
for personality analysis and diagnosis as to 
make it imperative to bring it within the 
ken of all psychologists and psychiatrists. 
The dynamic portrait which this type of 
personality study of individual cases re- 
veals, and its ability to tap the more in- 
tangible, non-intellectual traits through its 
inherent stimulus to projection makes it an 
important tool in the hands of the psycho- 
logist and psychiatrist. The book will en- 
able clinicians in the field of criminal psy- 
chopathology to add Rorschach analysis 
to their methods of studying the psycho- 
pathic: delinquent, a subject who, in spite 
of his inability or disinclination to coop- 
erate in most direct attempts at studying 
him, is peculiarly accessible to study by 
projective techniques because of the fact 
that the capacity to project is present in 
most criminals. In fact, it may be the al- 
lowing of his private universe to influence 
too strongly his reality world (a projective 
phenomenon) which helps make the 
criminal psychopath what he is. 

The volume appears almost simultan- 
eously with the manual for “The Ror- 
schach Technique” by Drs. Bruno Klop- 
fer and Douglas Kelley the first of whom 
was responsible for the training of more 
than 800 colleagues and students in the 
method. This makes necessary a brief 
evaluative comparison of the two books. 
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The book under review suffers only slight- 
ly in some areas by comparison with the 
Klopfer-Kelley volume and it does offer 
some definite advantages. It is a handy 
little book which takes the Rorschach out 
of the realm of the mysterious and pre- 
sents it to the uninitiated as a practical, 
scientific, concrete, clinical technique in 
much the same way that Terman made the 
Binet tests available to American psycho- 
logists and psychiatrists. 


While the Klopfer-Kelley book pre- 
sents only on protocol and an expert, in- 
tensive interpretation of it, the Bochner- 
Halpern volume presents twenty actuul 
Rorschach records with the interpretations 
appended. These records sample a num- 
ber of different types of subjects such as 
normal adults, children, mental defectives, 
neurotics, schizophrenics and cases with 
organic pathology. Although experienced 
and trained Rorschach interpreters will 
find these analyses too superficial, they are 
probably adequate for the practicing psy- 
chiatrist or psychopathologist and will 
serve as excellent guides for learning the 
technique. 


In general, the volume under review 
follows the scoring symbols and meanings 
attached to them which were introduced 
and developed by Bruno Klopfer, with 
some minor alterations. According to Dr. 
S. L. Beck, Klopfer has superimposed on 
the Rorschach terrain much that is strange 
to it by way of increasing the number of 
scoring symbols and thus emphasizing a 
search for symbols rather than the quali- 
tative “observation of behavior” aspects of 
the method stressed by Rorschach himself. 
This criticism may seem valid to practicing 
psychiatrists and would apply to both 
books. However, the major advantages of 
the method are maintained in these vol- 
umes since the qualitative nature of the 
test is stressed in both. 


Like Klopfer, Bochner and Halpern 
make a regular ue of procedure out of the 
“Testing the Limits” part of the adminis- 
tration. This was formely employed only 
in those patients who had been extremely 
incommunicative: Also, valuable sugges- 
tions are made as to the possible signifi- 
cance of the different shading nuances. 
Beginners will be thankful for the simpli- 
fied scoring and administrative suggestions 


and the abundance of illustrative material. 


The Bochner-Halpern book is, on the 
whole, well organized, succinct and 
marked by the keen clinical insight and 
experience of the authors. The test pro- 
cedure is extremely well described, simple 
directions for scoring a record are given 
and the explanations of meanings of the 
various symbols in the areas of location, 
determinants and contents are ably pre- 
sented. One of the 15 chapters deals with 
recent developments of the Rorschach 
Test. The scope of the book is limited 
and there is little material on the history 
of the Rorschach method or the theoreti- 
cal aspects of the field. Essentially, the 
treatise is a practical manual. It is not a 
substitute for actual, clinical training in 
Rorschach technique under qualified su- 
pervision but may serve as an excellent aid 
in such training. Since the Klopfer-Kelley 
book presents the theoretical and _histori- 
cal aspects in addition to the practical 
methods, it will perhaps prove more val- 
uable for advanced students. 


Of most interest to research workers 
is the introductory material to the chap- 
ters containing the actual Rorschach. re- 
cords. An interesting fact brought out is 
that the mental defective’s limitations con- 
fine him to small fields of action and if he 
attempts more complicated performance it 
ends either in infericr production or real 
failure. The DO responses, or oligophren- 
ic details, are therefore characteristic but 
not necessarily a distinguishing criterion. 
The defective will show a low F 4. %. 
Sterotypy is frequently high and is indi- 
cated by large A% or some other stereo- 
typy indicator. Poor original responses 
(O —) are given by low grade defectives 
and the number of popular responses is 
often less than average since the defective 
cannot share in the everyday concepts of 
the average man. 


The following signs in a Rorschach 
record, according to the authors, are gen- 
erally taken as neurotic indicators: (1) 
color shock in any form, (2) high F%, (3) 
occasional F — not due to intellectual limi- 
tations, (4) more FM and m than M, (5) 
chiaroscuro or dark shock which reflects 
the anxiety common to all neuroses, (6) 
more than 10% Dr, (7) high A%, (8) 
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more Ad and Hd than A and H, (9) oc- 
casional refusal to respond. 

The authors make the statement that 
in the Rorschach experiment the responses 
form specific constellations which help us 
establish the nature of a specific mental 
disease. The Rorschach thus becomes a 
diagnostic tool. The first distinction that 
must be made is not the specific form of 
the psychoses but the fact that the record 
is a psychotic one rather than a normal or 
neurotic one. According to the authors, 
the lack of normality in a protocol will be 
easily apparent from the disruption of the 
expected numerical relationships. Certain 
generalizations are made in Chapter XIII 
about schizophrenic records which are 
based on research data. Four actual pro- 
tocols illustrate these analyses. One can- 
not help being impressed with the skill 
and insight exhibited in these interpreta- 
tions. 

Similar distinguishing criteria and 
signs based on extensive research are pre- 
sented for other clinical groups. Little data 
exists on the psychopath and the criminal. 
It is hoped that the availability of this new 
manual, the Klopfer-Keley book, the fotrh- 
coming English translation of Rorschach’s 


own writings, Hans Zulliger’s control test 
to Rorschach’s Psychodianostics, and Dr. 
Beck’s book, soon to appear, will stimulate 
workers in the field of criminal psycho- 
pathology to supply the missing data and 
to gain new understandings of the delin- 
quent’s underlying personality structure. 

The book has a bibliography of 125 
titles covering the literature through 1941. 
There is no index, but a table of recipro- 
cals is attached to facilitate calculations. 
The introduction is written by Dr. Karl 
M. Bowman, who, while wisely not look- 
ing upon the test as infallible, points out 
that controversial points exist also in the 
standard intelligence tests, the Wassermann 
test and the X-Ray. We agree with Dr. 
Bowman that “ the Rorschach has estab- 
lished itself permanently as one of the im- 
portant tests of personality.” 

The “Clinical Application of the Ror- 
schach Test,” is recommended by this re- 
viewer as a laboratory manual which will 
be of paramount usefulness to all who 
work with clinical psychological prob- 
lems especially in the field of criminology. 


Samuel B. Kutash, 
W oodbourne, N. Y. 





